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JOHN MASEFIELD 


By KATHERINE BREGY 


T was in the May of last year that 

John Masefield received his royal 
commission as Poet Laureate of 
Great Britain. And the most arrest- 
ing thing about his appointment 
was not the significant political acci- 
dent that he happened to be the first 
poet nominated by a Labor Govern- 
ment, nor the more or less signifi- 
cant personal accident that he had 
traveled for awhile up and down the 
United States and not been a stran- 
ger to Greenwich Village. The really 
arresting fact at the time was rather 
Mr. Masefield’s immense and con- 
spicuous contrast to his predecessor. 
For Robert Bridges, the Oxford pro- 
fessor, had been from first to last not 
only a poet’s poet but a scholar’s poet. 
If his last will and testament was 
truly a Testament of Beauty, it was 
also the sort of philosophical poem 
most of us believed poets had ceased 
to write—a sermon on the evolution 
of man through Reason, Faith and 
the Love of Beauty, with passages 
of great nobility and artistry edging 
their way through other passages 
which had no reason on earth not 


to be written in solid prose: the 
whole further complicated by some- 
what distracting experiments in or- 
thography and by fascinating but 
certainly not simplifying experi- 
ments in prosody reminiscent of his 
Jesuit friend, Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins. 

Dr. Bridges had been rather a for- 
midable literary personality. It was 
not easy to feel the essential pulse 
of humanity beating beneath his 
academic if highly esthetic isola- 
tion. But with John Masefield that 
troubled, troubling human pulse is 
the one thing we can never forget. 
Born in the English countryside at 
Ledbury in Herefordshire — “some 
fifteen miles from any tidal water,” 
as he puts it—but early elected to 
the life of the sea and its ships, his 
university was to be the Universe. 
When he was about nine years old 
he tells us that he began writing 
verses—one about a pony, the other 
about a red Indian, probably be- 
cause he had just been reading of 
Hiawatha and of a horse in the 
Sudan campaign: but beyond memo- 
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rizing a few lyrics by Tennyson 
and Hood for his mother, his 
knowledge of poetry seems to have 
remained for a long while that of 
the usual elementary school boy. 
The wandering work of the sailor— 
“then,” as Mr. Masefield briefly sums 
it up, “a harsh profession” —left 
his boyhood and young manhood 
small opportunity for reading or 
writing. But it gave him immense 
opportunity to study the naked 
beauty and terror of Nature, the 
“great queenliness” of ships, the 
sordidness and simplicity of sea- 
following men, the glory of intense 
conflict, the glory of faithful friend- 
ships, 


“all that beauty 
Born of a manly life and bitter 
duty,” 


which was to be the warp and woof 


of his work later on. 

Curiously enough, it was not un- 
til 1896, when John Masefield had 
cast temporary anchor in Yonkers, 
New York, that he began to read 
poetry “with passion and system” 
after plunging one Sunday after- 
noon into Chaucer’s Parliament of 
Fowls. “I had never realized until 
then what poetry could be,” he de- 
clares, and his feeling was of sud- 
denly entering into a rightful inher- 
itance from which he had been shut 
out. A year later, in London, he 
wrote a few of the verses to be pub- 
lished in his first volume, Salt Water 
Ballads — completing the rest of 
these in one surge of energy during 
the weeks just before and after the 
Christmas of 1901. 

In 1903 Mr. Masefield made an 
Irish marriage, his bride being Con- 
stance, the daughter of Nicholas de 
la Cheroys Crommelin. Then for al- 
most ten years his chief literary in- 
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terest, like that of so many of his 
contemporaries, turned to drama. 
“We did not do what we hoped to 
do (the war stopped that),” he 
writes in one of his prefaces: “but 
we had good fun in trying, and the 
sport of the effort, mixed up, as it 
was, with the beauty of youth and 
the depth of friendship, seems now 
some of the salt of my life.” The 
concrete results of this significant— 
but to outside eyes far from sportive 
—experiment were The Campden 
Wonder, The Tragedy of Nan, Pom- 
pey the Great, and several short 
plays, to be followed some years 
later by a series of dramas in verse. 

But there was no outstanding 
poetic work until 1911, when there 
came to John Masefield perhaps the 
greatest creative period of his life. 
Whether poets write better when 
they are happy or unhappy is likely 
to remain a matter of perennial con- 
troversy—the truth probably being 
that the creative demon is most vi- 
tal when human beings are deeply 
stirred either by joy or by sorrow, 
but not when they are placidly com- 
fortable. In any case, during the 
May and June of that memorable 
year he wrote The Everlasting 
Mercy, the first long narrative which 
was to wake up English readers to 
a new poet in their midst. It was 
the story of a sudden spiritual “con- 
version”: and having shown in its 
pages a turbulent roisterer turned to 
gentleness, “a seemingly unworthy 
man made happy for no apparent 
reason,” the poet was seized with 
the idea of showing its opposite, 
“the seemingly worthy woman made 
heartbroken, for no apparent rea- 
son.” This meant that tragedy of 
mrother-love and the prodigal son, 
The Widow in the Bye-Street. Mr. 
Masefield completed each of these 
tales in three weeks and three days, 

















writing the important poems, “Biog- 
raphy” and “Ships,” in Ireland dur- 
ing the same summer. In 1912 he 
created Dauber, perhaps his greatest 
long work, and the blood-soaked 
Daffodil Fields; with two great and 
exciting ship stories, “The River” 
and “The Wanderer,” during the 
following year. 

After that he might well have 
rested upon his oars for awhile. But 
he was busily writing plays again: 
The Faithful, a Japanese pageant, 
and the poetic dramas, Philip the 
King and Good Friday. And he had 
just completed his curious sonnet 
sequence of Lollingdon Downs — 
that mélange of beauty, universal 
brotherhood, science, pantheism, the 
“little lantern of man’s love” and 
the “divine, unapprehended soul”— 
when the avalanche of approaching 
war drew from him the heart-shak- 
ing meditation, grounded deep in 
the century-old soil and century-old 
memories of England, “August, 
1914.” Masefield knew personal 
service — searing hospital service — 
at Gallipoli; and like many another 
deeply feeling man, he came through 
the experiences of the war with a 
shy yet passionate dislike for talk- 
ing and especially singing about 
them. So he turned instead to an 
epic of the fox hunt in Reynard, and 
to minor epics of such traditional 
English merrymaking as the horse 
race or the circus in Right Royal 
and King Cole. Then he turned 
playwright again in the prose fan- 
tasy of love outliving death — with 
its delicate and scarcely noted kin- 
ship to Berkeley Square—Melloney 
Holtspur; in the poetic mingling of 
crude realism and imagination, 
Tristan and Isolt; and in two more 
religious dramas, The Trial of Jesus 
(1925) and The Coming of Christ 
(1928). There had been also the 
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crowded prose tales of exotic adven- 
ture, Sard Harker and Odtaa—in the 
tradition of his early romance, Cap- 
tain Margaret—before the Midsum- 
mer Night of 1929 took him back to 
the knights and ladies of Arthur’s 
court. And just last autumn the 
new Laureate gave an expectant 
world of readers his final apotheosis, 
in mingled prose and verse, of that 
heroic and unhappy ship, The Wan- 
derer of Liverpool, which he had 
celebrated earlier (and better!) and 
which he once confessed haunted 
him “as one of the loveliest things 
ever made by man.” 

Cargoes indeed—as varied, as pic- 
turesque as those of his own beloved 
ships of the past and the present— 
has John Masefield given us, and 
cargoes difficult to sift even super- 
ficially. The obvious divisions are, 
of course, sea poems, poems of the 
pitiful “pageant of life” whether in 
lyric or narrative, and plays. The 
sea poems came first, some of the 
very best being grouped among his 
early Salt Water Ballads and the 
Story of a Round House. One of 
these, the haunting and popular 
“Sea Fever,” may even be said to 
have struck a Masefieldian keynote: 


“I must down to the seas again, to 
the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a 
star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the 
wind’s song and the white sail’s 
shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face 
and a grey dawn breaking. 


“I must down to the seas again, for 
the call of the running tide 
Is a wild call and a clear call that 
may not be denied; 
And all I ask is a windy day with 
the white clouds flying, 
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And the flung spray and the blown 
spume, and the sea-gulls crying. 


“I must down to the seas again, to 
the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s 
way where the wind’s like a 
whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from 
a laughing fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream 
when the long trick’s over.” 


Here also were many tales of the 
hardships of sea life—the child- 
hearted, child-minded British 
“navvy,” groaning under the fury of 
wind and sea and sleet, consoling 
himself with gin and girls on shore- 
leave, always half in revolt against 
the “copper bound officials” who 
give him harsh orders and throw 
his body overboard if those orders 
or fever or the sea itself bring un- 
timely death. The “Cape Horn Gos- 
pels” are of this group, and “Hell’s 
Pavement” and “One of the Bo’sun’s 
Yarns”—all packed full of material 
to be worked later on into the bitter 
masterpiece, Dauber; and one likes 
to remember that Masefield did not 
forget the hardships of the seacoast 
woman, finished at last “with the 
sea’s sorrow and all the world’s way 
and the wind’s grief,” in his beauti- 
ful dirge, “Rest Her Soul, She’s 
Dead...” Nor did he forget— 
which is more surprising —to link 
up his modern seafaring man with 
the old bilingual ballads of Noél in 
that unique and lovely poem, 
“Christmas Eve at Sea.” It is not 
easy to forget the tender wonder of 
his meditation: 


“The hushed sea seems to hold her 
breath, 
And o’er the giddy, swaying 
spars, 
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Silent and excellent as Death, 
The dim blue skies are bright 
with stars. 


“Dear God—they shone in Palestine 
Like this, and yon pale moon 
serene 
Looked down among the lowing 
kine 
On Mary and the Nazarene....” 


After all, it is the beauty of the 
sea and its ships—the almost nup- 
tial love which seagoing men end by 
giving to both—which remains as 
the message of these poems. And 
Masefield’s own salty and irrevo- 
cable baptism as poet of this mes- 
sage is in “Roadways”: 


“One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales, 
My road leads me seawards 

To the white dipping sails 


“A wet road heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagulls’ cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 

The salt spray in my eyes. 


“My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south and north; 
Most roads lead men homewards, 
My road leads me forth 


“To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 
In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find.” 


One finds the word beauty innum- 
erable times throughout Mr. Mase- 
field’s work —usually, indeed, he 
spells it with a capital B! But it is 
not too much to affirm quite simply 
that if the poet’s baptism was into 
Beauty, the consecration of his work 
was to Pity. “Consecration” was in- 
deed the title of that most charac- 

















teristic, if somewhat hectically 
youthful poem, which some critics 
rather foolishly fancied might stand 
between him and the laureateship 
because of its scornful railing 
against “princes and prelates with 
periwigged charioteers.” Here we 
have the young Masefield dedicating 
his music to “the dirt and the dross, 
the dust and scum of the earth”— 
while what he really means, and 
what he has truly served from first 
to last, is summed up in another 
stanza: 


“Not the ruler for me, but the 
ranker, the tramp of the road, 
The slave with the sack on his 
shoulders pricked on with the 
goad, 

The man with too weighty a bur- 
den, too weary a load...” 


Weary and weighty enough are 
the burdens laid upon or blindly as- 
sumed by human beings in his 
longer poems. There is dirt and 
dross enough, too, mixed in with the 
beauty and pity of The Everlasting 
Mercy, The Widow in the Bye-Street, 
and that tale of tragic love and part- 
ing made all the more unbearable 
by its poignant or tranquil flashes of 
Nature painting, The Daffodil Fields. 
But in them, in spite of frank senti- 
mentalism and great unevenness of 
artistic control, John Masefield rose 
to his full height as a narrative poet. 
And in Dauber there is more than 
narrative. There is superb and 
breathless realism in the tempest 
sweeping over his ship, subsiding, 
and returning to break again— an 
almost equally stormy realism in 
the men who face it. But above all 
there is the profoundly delicate psy- 
chology of the artist forced into a 
daily routine of terrific practical vio- 
lence, conquering his natural cow- 
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ardice, yielding his life at last for a 
duty other men could have fulfilled 
better— yet all the while holding 
fast to that idea of beauty and of 
work which had become to him the 
Beatific Vision: 


“He dipped his brush and tried to 
fix a line, 
And then came peace, and gentle 
beauty came, 
Turning his spirit’s water into 
wine, 
Lightening his darkness with a 
touch of flame: 
O, joy of trying for beauty, ever the 
same, 
You never fail, your comforts never 
end; 
O, balm of this world’s way; O, 
perfect friend!” 


It seems to the present writer that 
only one other of Mr. Masefield’s 
narratives equals the terror and the 
pity, and the thrilling speed also, of 
Dauber; and that is the much later 
work, Reynard the Fox. This is a 
veritable tour de force: its first part 
a realistic drama of the fox hunt 
from man’s viewpoint—the gather- 
ing of horses, hounds, grooms, 
squires and “landed gentry” in a 
pageant almost as representative of 
modern rural England as Chaucer’s 
Pilgrimage had been of medievalism. 
But the entire second part of the 
poem translates this same hilarious 
spectacle into the reaction of the 
hunted beast. We peer into his 
happy, predatory life—his loving 
and feeding, his wandering by moon- 
light and kenneling by dawn; then 
with the gathering momentum of 
the winding hunt, his terror, his 
hopes, his pride in fleetness, his de- 
spairing defiance as the long-sought, 
long-scented hole is found barred 
with stones or stakes: 
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“For a moment he ran and heard no 
sound, 
Then a whimper came from a 
questing hound 


“Then the cry again and the crash 

and rattle 

Of the shrubs burst back as they 
ran to battle. 

Till the wood behind seemed risen 
from root, 

Crying and crashing to give pur- 
suit, 

Till the trees seemed hounds and 
the air seemed cry, 

And the earth so far that he needs 
must die, 

Die where he reeled in the wood- 
land dim 

With a hound’s white grips in the 
spine of him; 

For one more burst he could spurt, 
and then 

Wait for the teeth, and the wrench, 
and men....” 


This intimate, circumstantial con- 
sciousness of the animal world about 
us is conspicuous all through Mase- 
field’s work. Is it not part of his 
identification with those staggering 
beneath “too weary a load,” whether 
they be tramps and sailors or 
knights of the Round Table? That 
the poet loves a good fight, even a 
noisy fight, is always evident; Mr. 
Odell Shepard has pointed out the 
fact as one element of his essential 
and “settled boyishness,”* forgetting 
Barrie’s delightful hint that to wom- 
an’s eyes no man need fear second 
childhood, since he never outgrows 
his first! But even better than a 
fight does Mr. Masefield love that 
persistent pageant ever passing him 
on “multitudinous feet”; those 
“faces — passionate faces,” beckon- 
ing to him from hilltop and sea, 


1The Bookman: August, 1930. 
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from city streets or the pages of 
immemorial books. The pageant, the 
conflict, the pity, are all together in 
the Arthurian tales gathered in his 
Midsummer Night — particularly in 
the heroic ballads of “Badon Hill” 
and of Lancelot’s “Fight on the 
Wall.” And nowhere has he given 
us a finer or more impassioned love 
poem than in Guinevere’s tear- 
shaken story of the “Death of 
Lancelot” : 


“Then, after many years, a rider 
came, 
An old lame man upon a horse as 
lame, 
Hailing me ‘Queen’ and calling me 
by name. 
I knew him; he was Bors of Gan- 
nis, he. 
He said that in his chapel by the 
sea 
My lover on his death-bed longed 
for me. 


“Westward we went, till, in an eve- 

ning, lo, 

A bay of bareness with the tide at 
flow, 

And one green headland in the sun- 
set’s glow. 

There was the chapel, at a brook- 
let’s side. 

I galloped downhill to it with my 
guide. 

I was too late, for Lancelot had 
died. 

I had last seen him as a flag in air, 

A battle banner bidding men out- 
dare. 

Now he lay dead; old, old, with sil- 
ver hair. 

I had not ever thought of him as 
old... 

This hurt me most: 
hand could not hold 

Even the cross upon the sacking- 
fold. 


his sword- 
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They had a garden-close outside 
the church 

With Hector’s grave, where robins 
came to perch. 

When I could see again, I went to 
search 

For flowers for him dead, my king 
of men. 

I wandered up the brooklet, up the 
glen; 

A robin watched me and a water- 
hen. 

There I picked honeysuckles, many 
a vine 

Of golden trumpets budding red as 
wine, 

With dark green leaves, each with 
a yellow spine. 

We buried him by Hector, covered 
close 

With these, and elder-flower, and 
wild rose. 

His friends are gone thence now: 
no other goes. 

He once so ringing glad among the 
spears, 

Lies where the rabbit browses with 
droppt ears 

And shy-foot stags come when the 
moon appears. 

Myself shall follow, when it be 
God’s will; 

But whatsoe’er my death be, good 
or ill, 

Surely my love will burn within me 
still.” 


There is nothing quite so tren- 
chantly dramatic as that in any of 
the Masefield dramas; although dur- 
ing the first decade of the twentieth 
century—when Stephen Phillips and 
Barrie and Galsworthy and the Irish 
group were carrying on that renais- 
sance of British drama which had 
begun with Wilde and Pinero and 
Henry Arthur Jones—the poet of 
Salt Water Ballads and The Ever- 
lasting Mercy threw his energies 
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with great enthusiasm into a series 
of folk plays, several of which were 
produced by Granville Barker. They 
were nearly all tragedies, for Mase- 
field was convinced at that time that 
“the heart of life can only be laid 
bare in the agony and exultation of 
dreadful acts”—that “the vision of 
agony, or spiritual contest, pushed 
beyond the limits of the dying per- 
sonality, is exalting and cleansing.” 
There may be some question just 
how exalting or cleansing the sordid 
Gloucestershire story of half-mad 
revenge and miscarried justice in 
The Campden Wonder and Mrs. 
Harrison could conceivably be .. . 
But that is perhaps because there is 
not enough personality and not 
enough spiritual contest in those 
plays. There is not enough even in 
the more credible Tragedy of Nan, 
that Cinderella daughter of the man 
unjustly hanged for sheep-stealing, 
since the protagonists never have 
any real chance or choice against 
the powers of evil marshaled for 
their martyrdom. There is a far 
more human conflict in his sympa- 
thetic little play of Irish rebellion, 
The Sweeps of Ninety-Eight—while 
in Mr. Masefield’s poetic dramas 
there is often great beauty and 
sometimes beautiful greatness. This 
would apply in part to his adapta- 
tions of Racine’s Esther and Bere- 
nice—undertaken for one of those 
little exotic groups of semi-profes- 
sional players who have been re- 
sponsible for so many brave experi- 
ments in modern England, as have 
similar groups elsewhere, and to 
his tragedy of Jezebel, produced at 
Oxford in 1923 under the peaceful 
title of The King’s Daughter. But 
rather magnificent is his drama of 
the Spanish Armada, Philip the 
King, with its blending of dialogue, 
narrative and sudden sharp lyric: 
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“Artists and kings do what they 
can, my child, 
Not what they would,” 


muses Philip in an early scene: the 
same wise yet foolish ruler who de- 
clares with such exquisite rightness 
of his friend De Leyva— 


“Many ways 
Lead men to death, and he a hard 
one trod, 
Bearing much misery like a knight 
of God,” 


or who, crushed at last by the suffo- 
cating waves of tragedy, prays: 


“O God, beloved God, in pity send 
That blessed rose among the 
thorns, an end...” 


Mr. Masefield, who has always 


used prose in plays dealing with 
“characters and events of everyday 
life,” states in a most suggestive 
passage his belief that when a theme 
concerns the “dealings of the Gods” 
or the “fables of a nation” or the 
“heart of life as it is displayed at 


great moments . . . it becomes of 
the nature of religion and demands 
a ritual.” Hence he uses poetry, and 
even to some extent ritual, in his 
religious dramas. Probably the 
best of these is Good Friday, a brief 
play in which the condemned Christ 
reacts upon all the characters with- 
out once speaking or appearing; 
while the least satisfying, in spite 
of some excellent poetry and some 
excellent minor characterization, is 
the long and ambitious Trial of 
Jesus. It seems paradoxical to point 
out as one great merit of John Mase- 
field’s religious plays that they are 
religious—then as one great fault 
that they are not religious enough. 
But in point of fact their religion is 
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entirely a matter of sentiment, with- 
out the firm philosophical founda- 
tion of theology—at least of Cath- 
olic theology. It is Christ the ab- 
stract leader, the teacher of love, of 
peace, of beauty, of intensity whom 
he visualizes, rather than Christ who 
is also the divine, sacrificial Re- 
deemer. In the tremendously diffi- 
cult attempt to find words worthy 
of the Incarnate Word, the poet was 
doomed almost inevitably to fall 
short of the necessary sublimity and 
simplicity. It was his misfortune 
rather than his fault that in treat- 
ing of the coming or the passing of 
Christ the enormous richness and 
reality of Catholic thought and feel- 
ing and imagination were not his to 
draw upon. But one wonders that 
an artist whose ideal of womanhood 
has been so starry or so poignant 
both in poetry and prose, should 
have failed with such entire abject- 
ness in painting the Blessed among 
Women. In The Coming of Christ 
she is just a lovely lay-figure: but 
in the Trial she is a frightened, 
puzzled peasant, supported by the 
Magdalen and calling down foolish 
blessings upon Herod. How did Mr. 
Masefield escape from Our Lady of 
the Poets—all the long way from 
Dante to Wordsworth or Patmore or 
Rossetti or Laurence Housman? 
And however did he miss Our Lady 
of the Gospels—who talked as an 
equal with Gabriel, who answered 
Elizabeth with the Magnificat, who 
followed Jesus from Bethlehem to 
Calvary, and stood at last beside the 
cross, that her heart might break 
with His? 

Mr. Masefield remarks somewhere 
that in turning dramatist he felt 
himself “a craftsman working for a 
greater simplicity,” since “‘a play is 
nothing but a story in its simplest 
form.” Yet is the drama its simplest 




















form? The essential convention 
and concentration of drama demand 
a technique far from simple—and 
Mr. Masefield’s own superlative suc- 
cess in narrative and his only par- 
tial success in play-writing would 
seem to be one more proof of this. 
He is one of the greatest living story- 
tellers; with Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson certainly the greatest living 
writer of narrative poetry in the 
English tongue. He is a man of al- 
most limitless sympathies and an 
artist of great creative and interpre- 
tative powers. But his weakest side 
is the critical—particularly the self- 
critical. He slips over with a fa- 
cility sometimes engaging, oftener 
abashing, from sentiment to senti- 
mentality; and when he attempts, as 
in Lollingdon Downs, to philoso- 
phize, one recalls immediately the 
profound superiority of his prede- 
cessor, Robert Bridges. Indeed, Mr. 
Masefield’s worst lines are even 
worse than Wordsworth’s worst. 
This unbelievable passage from the 
same volume is proof enough: 


“His father clubbed 
The girl on the head, 
Young Will upped 
And shot him dead. 
‘Now, sister,’ said Will, 
‘I’ve a-killed father, 
As I said Id kill. 

O my love, I’d rather 

A-kill him again 

Than see you suffer. 

O my little Jane 

Kiss good-bye to your 
brother.’” [!!!] 


A man may be a genius and do 
things like that—just as a man may 
be a saint, and fall into mortal sin, 
and climb back to sainthood again 
by the grace of God. A man may 
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write a book of poetry which is, 
even in its beauty, overwhelmingly 
a poetry of pain, yet may wish to be 
an apostle of “joy with its searing 
iron,” and write in all sincerity, as 
Mr. Masefield wrote at the close of 
his “Biography”: 


“Best trust the happy moments. 

What they gave 

Makes man less fearful of the cer- 
tain grave, 

And gives his work compassion 
and new eyes. 

The days that make us happy make 
us wise.” 


For as Alice Meynell once subtly ob- 
served, “It is impossible to attain 
self-knowledge without genius” — 
and even with genius it may be im- 
possible to attain self-criticism. It 
may well be that John Masefield is 
a romanticist who believes himself a 
realist; which, after all, is not a bad 
paradox for a poet. He was singled 
out from a group of very authentic 
poets—among whom were Chester- 
ton and Yeats, the two Housmans 
and Alfred Noyes, to name but a 
few—and it is pleasant to remember 
how cordially those possible candi- 
dates welcomed his nomination. It 
is even more reassuring that he him- 
self should have declared from the 
first that he feels in the appoint- 
ment no obligation to become an im- 
perial or in any sense a political 
singer. Why, indeed, should he? 
There could scarcely be an equip- 
ment more wholly suitable than his 
own for a Laureate of our struggling 
modern age. For as Poet of the Sea 
he strikes the traditionally English 
note. As Poet of the People he 
strikes the contemporary note. But 
as Poet of Compassion he strikes the 
note of universality. 


JOHNNY THE JUMP 


By Davin HoGANn 


RS. CROWLEY was singing 

away as she gave the warm 

plates a final polish and put them 
standing on the dresser: 


“Scratched his old poll 
As he sat on the low-backed car—” 


The voice died suddenly like a can- 
dle quenched by a frightened hand. 
The arm reaching up a plate to the 
dresser stopped half-way. Mrs. 
Crowley listened for an instant and 
then, the blood going from her face, 
she called: “The Tans, the Tans; 
Sean, run, boy, run!” She rushed 
from the kitchen into the room. 
Sean heard her coming and al- 


ready had his Sam Browne belt on 
him and was pulling on his trench 


coat. He began to pick up papers 
from the table. “You go,” his 
mother said; “Ill do that; they’re 
almost here.” Sean ran out and 
vanished through the back door. 
Mrs. Crowley swept the things 
from the table into her lap and car- 
ried them out to the bucket of hens’ 
food, covering them over with po- 
tato peels. She went to the front 
door and called softly: “Michael, 
Michael.” Her youngest son, a boy 
of thirteen, came in from the shed 
where he was painting the cart. 
“Where’s your father?’’ his 
mother asked him, pale-faced; “the 
Tans are coming up the lane.” 
“Father’s away down with the 
young calf,” Michael said; “he’ll be 
back soon.” 
“Run and tell him come at once.” 
Michael started off. Mrs. Crowley 
thought for a second and then called 


out almost wildly: ‘‘Michael, 
Michael!” Her son still in earshot 
came back. 

“Better stay here,” his mother 
said; “they shoot everybody that 
runs.” She was about to go back 
to the room to see nothing was for- 
gotten when the sound of many 
steps were heard on the flagstone. 
Thank God, Mary and Brigid were 
away for the day at Macroom. 

The men had Tam o’Shanters on 
them. These were the worst. 

They came into the kitchen, 
crowding in, guns in their hands. 

“Where’s that son of yours, 
mother?” the leader asked after a 
glance around. 

“This is my son,” Mrs. Crowley 
said, her arm around Michael. 

“Cut that out,” the man answered 
harshly. “Where’s the son they call 
‘Johnny the Jump’?”—it was a 
name they had in the village for 
Sean since he won the jumping last 
year at the sports. 

“He’s not here,” his mother said. 

“Search the place,” and the men 
behind him moved to right and left, 
hurrying into the room, going up the 
ladder to the loft where their steps 
sounded hollow over the kitchen. 
Mrs. Crowley began to stir the fire; 
but her ears were on the room. She 
noticed a sudden silence there, the 
men had stopped moving. Some- 
body came to the door and said 
“Major!” The leader of the raid 
went into the room. There was an- 
other silence. They had found 
something. Mrs. Crowley lifted the 
pot off the hook. 

The man they called Major strode 














into the kitchen. Though she was 
pouring potatoes from the pot into 
the strainer she saw there was a 
piece of paper in his hand. 

“Where’s your husband?” the Ma- 
jor asked, his face dark. 

“He’s away,” she answered. 

“Away where?” 

Mrs. Crowley couldn’t think of 
any place to say. Her mind was on 
that piece of paper. “Oh, just 
away,” she said. The Major beck- 
oned to a low-sized, fair-haired man. 
“Search round for any men and 
bring them here, Sergeant,” he said. 

In the silence that followed Mrs. 
Crowley felt him looking at her 
while she worked. “Bring that out 
to the pigs,” she said to Michael, 
taking a bucket from beside the fire. 
“Stay where you are,” the Major 
said to the boy. A coldness came 
into the cottage. Above the sounds 
around her Mrs. Crowley tried to lis- 
ten for her husband’s step. 

“You know what we found?” the 
Major asked. 

Mrs. Crowley felt the blood go 
from her face and she stooped over 
the pot again. “Some ordinary 
thing,” she said, “that will be twisted 
into an evil meaning.” 

“We found the report of Thurs- 
day’s ambush. Johnny the Jump 
has been here; where has he gone?” 

Mrs. Crowley went on fiddling 
with the pot. The Major caught her 
arm and forced her to look up. 

“Take your hands off me,” she 
said. 

“Leave my mother alone,” Michael 
said, running at him. 

The Major gave the boy a cuff on 
the ear that sent him staggering. 

“Aye, that’s all ye’re good for; a 
gang of English bullies.” Mrs. 
Crowley was losing her temper. 

“I suppose we'd be gentlemen if 
we stood drinks to the Shinners who 
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shoot us in the back. Just let us get 
our hands on him and we'll give 
Johnny the Jump some reason to 
jump this time.” 

Mrs. Crowley heard many steps, 
her husband’s breaking the rhythm. 
He was lame; his leg hadn’t been set 
right after the fall when thatching 
two years back. He came into the 
kitchen with sharp eyes for his wife 
and Michael. Mrs. Crowley knew 
from the look in them that he was 
wondering was Sean caught and she 
made a motion with her eyebrows 
meaning “away.” She saw her hus- 
band’s face relax. 

The Major strode up to him. 
“Where’s that murdering son of 
yours?” Mrs. Crowley was fright- 
ened to the heart now. Those fel- 
lows had no mercy with any kind of 
man and John was a stubborn one. 
“He’s away from home — a good 
while,” he answered. 

“You’re a liar!” shouted the Ma- 
jor, striking him with the back of 
his hand across the mouth. Mrs. 
Crowley put down the pot she was 
carrying. “Whist now,” she said to 
Michael from whom the suddenness 
of the blow at his father had wrung 
a sob of terror; “what kind of Irish- 
man will they think you are if you 
cry when they strike a coward’s 
blow at your father?” Her own 
heart was thumping. She sent a 
glance to her husband urging him 
to patience. 

The Major’s voice broke the si- 
lence again. 

“Your son isn’t far from here,” 
he said, slowly. “We'll give you an 
hour to get in touch with him and 
I promise we'll not follow or try to 
find out where you’re going. Bring 
him back with you and we'll go.” 

Mrs. Crowley laughed, a _ high- 
pitched, tense, bitter, laugh. “Do 
what you want to do now,” she said; 
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“and don’t judge us by yourselves.” 

The Major was speaking once 
more: “Johnny the Jump carried 
out Thursday’s ambush when two of 
my men were killed. That’s mur- 
der. We want the murderer.” 

“Aye, and if two were itself wasn’t 
it a fight; and didn’t they lose men 
of their own?” John Crowley said. 

“So you know all about it,” the 
Major answered, and Mrs. Crowley’s 
mind was clouded with sheer fright 
as to what they’d do to John now. 
“Look here,” the Major went on; 
“Tl give you an hour to find your 
son. If he’s not here then I'll shoot 
the one that begat him.” 

Mrs. Crowley knew that that 
threat would be carried out. She 
bent her head knowing that John 
was looking at her. If she looked 


at him now she’d break down alto- 
gether. She wouldn’t give them that 


much satisfaction. She must do 
something. “I'll get a sup of tea for 
you, John,” she said. 

“Here, boy,” the Major said to 
Michael. “Run out and tell the 
neighbors that Johnny the Jump’s 
father will be shot in an hour if 
Johnny himself doesn’t come 
home.” He pushed the boy to the 
door. “Don’t stir, Michael,” his 
father said quietly. But they pushed 
him outside and closed the door on 
him. Just as the door closed his 
father called out: “Don’t tell the 
neighbors, Michael.” 

Mrs. Crowley made to go outside 
to Michael. “One is enough to bring 
the message,” the Major said. “Be- 
sides, you better spend the last hour 
with him,” pointing to where her 
husband stood. Words came to 
Mrs. Crowley; she crushed them 
down. 

She just went about making the 
tea. Her eyes were filled with tears 
as she bent over the fire. It was 
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hard to keep them hidden. The 
Tans had begun to speak among 
themselves. At every silence the 
clock on the wall ticked loudly. 

“Strong, the way you like it,” she 
said to her husband bringing the tea 
to him. He took the cup. 

“A cup for all of us,” the Major 
called. Mrs. Crowley said nothing. 
She tidied the ashes around the 
hearth. “Tea for all of us, I said,” 
the Major called angrily. In the si- 
lence the clock ticked. Mrs. Crowley 
heard steps coming across the 
kitchen towards her. She lifted the 
tea-pot and emptied it into the glow- 
ing turf. 

“You 
clock ticked. 

The Black-and-Tans talked among 
themselves. Mrs. Crowley went over 
and sat by her husband. But she 
couldn’t say the things she wanted 
to say. Silently they just sat on. 
The Major who had been sitting on 
the settle stood up. “Hour’s nearly 
up. See if that boy is coming, Ser- 
geant.” 

The stocky, fair man opened the 
door. Michael walked in, and his 
mother who searched his face saw 
there a queer paleness, a concentra- 
tion, a hiding of something. Her 
heart beat fit to deafen her. Could 
Michael have told Sean? Oh, surely 
not! Sean would come. 

The Major said: “Well, boy, is he 
coming?” 

“I didn’t go,” the boy answered. 

“So much the worse for your 
father,” the Major answered. “The 
hour’s up. Frog-march him out.” 

The men seized John Crowley. 
Mrs. Crowley clung to him. They 
tore her off and flung her back. John 
was put standing against the gable. 
Suddenly as the rifles were raised 
Michael came running. He put him- 
self before his father. “Shoot me, 


” said the Major. The 
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shoot me, instead,” he cried in his 
clear voice. 

The Major black with passion 
caught the boy in his arms and 
dashed him to the ground. Michael 
was on his feet again, was standing 
in front of his father. “Run in to 
your mother,” John Crowley said to 
him. “It’s you she’s crying for,” 
Michael said. 


TWO POEMS FROM JAN LUYKEN 
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He turned to the Tans. “I’m in 
the Fianna,” he called out. “And I 
was a scout with my brother, Sean, 
in the ambush.” 

“You what?” the Major roared, 
putting his hand to his gun. 

“Take the whelp at his word,” he 
said to his men. 

They put him against a tree and 
shot him. They let the father go. 


TWO POEMS FROM JAN LUYKEN’ 


TRANSLATED BY MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


E dawn of day shows faintly blinking, 
The rosebuds open to the breeze, 
The thirsty sun comes dewdrops drinking, 
The South wind rustles in the trees; 
Now sings the nightingale, 
The sheep browse in the vale: 


How blest 


Is that man’s breast, 
With such like joys possess’t. 


THOUGHT one time the Godhead lived afar 
Upon a throne, high above moon and star, 
And many times I raised my eyes 
To Heav’n, with tears and sighs. 
But when at length Thou didst reveal Thy Love, 
I saw Thou cam’st not from above, 
But in the ground of mine own essence 
There did I find Thy lovely presence; 
There did’st Thou rise and flow from Thine abyss, 
Like a pure spring, laving my parched soul with bliss; 
So that in Thee, O God! I found 
The ground of mine own ground. 


iJan Luyken of Amsterdam (1649-1712). A fine poet of nature and the religious emotions. 


a specimen of each period above. M. c 





In youth and early manhood wrote exquisite nature poetry; then came under the influence of 
Jacob Béhme and wrote exclusively religious verse, always moving and often profound. I give 


THE MOTHER OF ALFONSO XIII 
By Pierre CRABITES 


HILE everyone who came into 

personal contact with Al- 
fonso XIII. spoke in terms of praise 
of his keenness of vision and states- 
manship, I cannot help thinking 
that he owed his throne to his 
mother. Of course, I know that he 
inherited his scepter from his fa- 
ther. Yet I feel that had his mother 
not been a woman of unfailing tact, 
of incomparable ripeness of judg- 
ment and of unerring intuition the 
destinies of Spain would never have 
been committed to the hands which 
until April 15, 1931, directed them. 

Emperor Francis Joseph took des- 
perate chances in allowing his kins- 
woman to marry Alfonso XII. of 
Spain. Queen Isabella II. had been 
dethroned in 1868. Then the ex- 
periment of a Republic was tried. 
Later came the trouble-making offer 
of the scepter to an Hohenzollern 
Prince. The crown afterwards 
passed to Amadeus of Savoy. The 
weight of it, however, gave him 
headache and he soon abdicated. 
This was followed by another inter- 
regnum and it was not until 1874 
that Alfonso XII. had his chance. 
But he got it, for all practical pur- 
poses, as the nominee of Martinez 
Campos, a distinguished soldier and 
patriot. 

The young Archduchess did not, 
therefore, have a bed of roses for 
her marriage couch. But she bravely 
faced the situation and in time two 
daughters blessed her wedded life. 
Just when she and Alfonso were 
battling as best they could with the 

tricacies of Spanish politics the 


world came to know that the King’s 
health was seriously impaired and 
that Bismarck was trying to rob him 
of the Caroline Islands. 

The Iron Chancellor failed in his 
design but the strain upon Alfonso 
had been too great and before the 
latter had definitely carried his 
point it became evident that his 
death was but a question of days. 
What would happen when the King 
would be no more, no one could tell. 
At best a long regency was in sight. 
And the situation was rendered still 
more critical by the fact that the 
Queen was known to be awaiting a 
child. 

While the loving wife knelt in 
prayer beside the prostrate form of 
her royal consort the politicians got 
together and began to scheme. Both 
the Carlists and the advanced Re- 
publicans wanted to take advantage 
of the moment. Each, however, pre- 
ferred to put upon the other the 
onus of starting trouble. And while 
they were thus anxiously waiting 
for the King to die, so that they 
might profit by somebody else’s 
error, Martinez Campos again came 
to their rescue. 

He looked up Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, the Prime Minister and Con- 
servative leader, and Sagasta, the 
spokesman of the Liberals, and sub- 
stantially said to them: “the King’s 
death is a question of hours. Ihave 
the army in hand. I can take care 
of the Carlists and of the Republi- 
cans if you two will hold the Cortes 
in line.” Sagasta and Canovas saw 
the light, and, with true Spanish 
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effusion sealed their understanding 
with a kiss. 

This agreement, known to history 
as the Pact of the Pardo, was pro- 
claimed to the world on the morrow 
of that bleak November day of 1885 
when Alfonso breathed his last. It 
is the corner-stone of the political 
history of the reign of the Queen 
Regent. It means that the support- 
ers of the dynasty who sat in Parlia- 
ment under the name and style of 
Liberals and Conservatives agreed 
to disagree in public but to divide in 
private the perquisites of office. 

In virtue of the Pact of the Pardo, 
Canovas resigned and Sagasta be- 
came Prime Minister. And, as the 
troops held firm, the new reign be- 
gan without bloodshed while the 
Carlists and radical Republicans 
anxiously waited for the other to 
move. As soon as the prospects of 


immediate bloodshed vanished, all 
loyalists prayed for the birth of a 


boy. He arrived on May 17, 1886. 

He was christened Alfonso, 
Leon, Fernando, Maria, Santiago, 
Isidoro, Pascual, Anton. Pope Leo 
XIII. became his godfather. But be- 
fore getting all of these names the 
baby and his mother had to go 
through quite an ordeal. Messen- 
gers in special livery, were dis- 
patched to summon to the Palace 
those whom the law, etiquette and 
tradition required to be present on 
such occasions. Some three hun- 
dred men answered the royal com- 
mand. 

At twelve-thirty in the afternoon 
the Prime Minister, who had been 
all the while in a bedroom adjoin- 
ing the “alcove” of Her Majesty, 
came to the door and announced the 
birth of a male child. Thereupon, 
the impatient guests were ushered 
into a little room which was so 
small that hats were smashed and 
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the plumes of military caps sadly 
damaged. And then the door lead- 
ing to the Queen’s “alcove” was 
opened. From it was heard the 
healthy cry of a good pair of baby 
lungs and forward came the 
Duchess of Medina de las Torres, 
lady in waiting to the Queen, carry- 
ing a little basket covered with cot- 
ton and containing a new born in- 
fant boy clothed only in the inno- 
cence of nature’s raiment. 

This immolation of all comfort, 
privacy and rest upon the altar of 
the protocol was destined to be a 
dominant factor in the life of the 
Queen Regent. She found herself 
enmeshed in the delicate filaments 
of an etiquette which preferred the 
shadow to the substance, the ob- 
servance of tradition to the exigen- 
cies of the hour, the paraphernalia 
of routine to practices dictated by 
common sense. But the domestic 
virtues of the fireside kept alive the 
indomitable fiber of righteousness. 
And it was through the exercise of 
executive clemency that Maria 
Christina first impressed her per- 
sonality upon the land over which 
Fate had called upon her to rule. 

It appears that when the King 
was barely four months old a group 
of petty officers of the Spanish army 
decided to start a revolution. The 
nominal leader of the movement 
seems to have been a_ sergeant 
named Villacampa. He headed the 
group which killed two officers, who 
had tried to curb the unrest. As 
the overwhelming majority of the 
garrison remained loyal the out- 
break was soon suppressed and the 
misguided men arrested. 

At first, public opinion wanted ex- 
emplary justice meted out to all of 
the culprits. Finally it settled down 
to demand the blood of the small 
detachment under Villacampa. The 
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military court-martial kept its ear 
to the ground, and showed great 
leniency to every one except those 
whose hands were stained with 
blood. They were condemned to 
death. The Cabinet approved the 
finding and the official sanction of 
the Crown was deemed to be a mere 
formality. 

But Villacampa had a young 
daughter of dauntless courage, tire- 
less energy and abiding discern- 
ment. She saw the drift of things 
and before the sentence was pro- 
nounced set to work to have her 
father pardoned. She took the posi- 
tion that it was the duty of the Mili- 
tary Tribunal to condemn her father 
to death and the part of wisdom for 
the Sovereign to commute the pen- 
alty. The girl’s argument was so 
insiduous that thousands of signa- 
tures were given to her petition. 
The Queen Mother gave it her ap- 
proval in the teeth of Ministerial op- 
position. When therefore it became 
known that the Queen Regent had 
overridden the decision of Cabinet 
and court-martial and had forced 
her view upon the Ministry even at 
the price of a partial Governmental 
crisis, the populace broke out into 
a storm of applause which was as 
sincere and affectionate as it was 
universal and deserved. The jubi- 
lant masses were so elated that they 
called for their Sovereign. But her 
only answer was: “I am a Spanish 
widow. I have determined to re- 
main in seclusion until my year of 
mourning shall have ended. I ask 
my people to respect my wishes.” 
Such self-abnegation Won its way to 
the heart of a people who after all 
seem to take to mourning as nat- 
urally as a duck does to water. 

The ultraconservative group and 
certain rabid militarists, however, 
disapproved of the Queen’s action. 
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The adhesion of Republican support 
was nevertheless more than suffi- 
cient to offset this defection. The 
back fire from this criticism caught 
certain of the Cabinet Ministers and 
they resigned. Before the Cortes re- 
convened the Prime Minister, Sa- 
gasta, had been able to construct 
his Government and matters drifted 
along as the hotel menu would say 
a lEspagnole. But the nation knew 
its Queen and had taken stock of 
her qualities. 

Her one solace was of a twofold 
nature; to fulfill her duties as Re- 
gent and to be a mother to her chil- 
dren. Their education and their up- 
bringing were her constant thought 
and her incessant preoccupation. 
While the Spanish people, as a class, 
never respect the old nursery rime 
of: 


“Early to bed, early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and 
wise,” 


she on the contrary was up with the 
lark. One of her first acts was to 
read the morning papers and more 
particularly those of the opposition 
parties. Then her private secretary, 
Count de Morphy, was summoned 
and her correspondence given atten- 
tion. Many letters were, however, 
written in her own hand. And at 
nine o'clock official contact was es- 
tablished with the different Minis- 
tries. 

The whole day was marked out in 
advance. Order, system, and punc- 
tuality were the outstanding char- 
acteristics of a woman who ruled 
over a people to whom order was un- 
known, system incomprehensible 
and punctuality anathema. The 
afternoons of the busy day were re- 
served for receptions but not for 
those of a “giggle, gabble, gobble, 

















git” variety. The evenings were 
passed with the royal kiddies and 
when night came a simple game of 
bezique with the ladies of her suite 
or some such pastime ushered in 
the hour of sleep. 

When the King was old enough to 
walk about and to travel with com- 
fort, his mother thought it good 
policy to parade him about and let 
the people of the outlying Spanish 
provinces see him. He was there- 
fore taken to Zaragoza, Barcelona 
and Valencia. 

Things moved without a hitch at 
Zaragoza. The trouble began as 
soon as the royal party reached 
Barcelona. The Catalonian metrop- 
olis has for years been noted for its 
lack of loyalty to the throne of Cas- 
tile. The Queen Mother, therefore, 
wanted to make an exceptionally 
good impression. Unfortunately, she 
had barely detrained when news 
reached her that a Ministerial crisis 
was pending, and all about a matter 
so puerile as to seem almost incom- 
prehensible to men and women who 
speak English. To aggravate the 
situation it involved Martinez Cam- 
pos, the restorer of the Bourbon 
dynasty. 

He was then Captain General of 
Castilla la Nueva. His rival and po- 
litical enemy, General Cassola, was 
Minister of War and the two fell out 
over the question of a password. 

It appears that according to Span- 
ish practice the right to give this 
open sesame to the Madrid garrison 
is a royal prerogative. During the 
Queen’s absence her widowed elder 
sister-in-law, the Infanta Isabella, 
carried out the momentous duty of 
choosing the Santo y Sena (the saint 
and password) of the troops. 

Everything worked out admirably 
as long as the latter remained in 
Madrid but she announced her in- 
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tention to betake herself to La 
Granja before the return of the Re- 
gent. This would make the Infanta 
Eulalie the ranking Royalty present 
in Madrid. But she was not a 
widow. Her husband was Don An- 
tonio of Orleans, an Infante of 
Spain, and a major in the Spanish 
army. Martinez Campos knew noth- 
ing about woman’s rights. He there- 
fore argued that the wife of a major 
had no attribute which could super- 
sede those of a Captain General of 
Spain. Accordingly the punctilious 
champion of the reigning dynasty 
sent the following telegram to the 
Ministry of War: “Infanta Isabella 
insists that during her absence the 
garrison must get its saint and pass- 
word from Infanta Eulalie; Such 
honors cannot be shared by her hus- 
band, here present. I have so ad- 
vised her Royal Highness.” 

Cassola saw his opening and he 
and the Prime Minister got together 
and wired back: “Infanta Eulalie 
cannot be despoiled of her right to 
give saint and password. Such being 
the case take the necessary steps 
that the garrison obtain its saint and 
password from Her Royal High- 
ness.” And thereupon Martinez 
Campos replied: “My second in com- 
mand will to-morrow take saint and 
password from Her Royal Highness. 
Please accept my resignation. I 
despoil no one of their rights and 
permit no one to despoil me of 
mine.” 

This little incident paints the 
scenes in which Maria Christina 
moved. She lived in an atmosphere 
surcharged with supersensitive dig- 
nity. Even the stanchest of her sup- 
porters were so highstrung as to be 
potential sparks. I wonder how a 
man’ could have lived through such 
trying days. I am afraid that the 
yery virility of his nature would 
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have drawn him into the fray. A 
woman of the assertive tempera- 
ment of an Elizabeth of England or 
of a Catherine of Russia would per- 
haps have attempted too much and 
failed. The innate diffidence and 
womanly caution of the Regent, 
however, acted as an insulation 
which kept her from contact with 
the firebrands around her. 

The Cabinet crisis brought about 
by the tempest in a teapot resulting 
from the password tangle was soon 
adjusted. Things moved along more 
or less normally until the beginning 
of January, 1890, when the Ministry 
got into boiling water. I cannot say 
into hot water because Spanish 
Cabinets invariably germinate, legis- 
late and become invertebrate while 
in hot water. The Queen was en- 


deavoring to reduce the temperature 
which had become abnormally high 
when Spain learned that the King 


was desperately ill and in imminent 
danger of death. The heart of the 
whole world went out to her. It 
saw her in the Council chamber en- 
deavoring to solve a problem which 
was pregnant with peril to the State. 
It beheld her in the sick room 
battling to save the life of him who 
to her was more than a son. 

And word percolated through to 
the people that behind the somber 
walls of the Palace a human story 
was being unfolded. It was the oft 
told tale of a little boy, his body 
torn with fever, who would take no 
medicine except from the hands of 
his mother. 

After a long vigil the tender nurs- 
ing of a mother saved the life of the 
nation’s hope. And then the minis- 
terial crisis was solved by a re- 
shuffling of the cards. The reani- 
mated Cabinet brought into its 
midst certain new elements among 
whom was the Duke of Veragua, a 
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descendant of Columbus, who paren- 
thetically is referred to by Gabriel 
Maura Gamazo, the historian, not as 
the heir of so great a name but as 
“the famous breeder of bulls.” 

I do not know whether it was Sa- 
gasta’s cunning or the virility en- 
gendered by the bulls of the Duke, 
or a combination of both but the 
Government suddenly became ener- 
getic and passed through Parliament 
a universal manhood suffrage bill. 
Such a display of energy was like 
the hara-kiri of the Japanese, a dra- 
matic form of suicide. The Prime 
Minister lost his post. The return 
to power of the Conservative leader 
brought the Cuban problem to the 
fore. 

In the “ever-faithful isle” revolu- 
tions and yellow fever were always 
endemic until the Treaty of Paris 
of 1898 wiped out both of them. 
Sometimes there were only sporadic 
cases and then again there was an 
epidemic. Insurrection had assumed 
a pestilential form some few years 
before the death of Alfonso XII. The 
contagion had been stopped by what 
was known as the Treaty of Sanjon. 
In this Pact many things were prom- 
ised the Revolutionists. They laid 
down their arms largely because 
they placed reliance in the assur- 
ances given them by Spain. 

Shortly after the Queen Regent 
had assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment the Cuban situation crept into 
the newspapers. At first it did not 
get into the front page. But by the 
time Canovas became Prime Minis- 
ter it was just about ripe for con- 
spicuous head lines. His right-about- 
face attitude gave his Cuban policy 
a delicious news flavor. Way back 
in 1865, when he was a Minister of 
Queen Isabella II., he had submitted 
to his sovereign a Royal decree 
warmly espousing the necessity of 














introducing radical reforms into 
Cuba. “Our policy,” said he in sub- 
stance in a speech delivered in the 
Cortes on November 25, 1865, 
“should be actuated by a sincere de- 
sire to assimilate the laws and cus- 
toms of our colonies. We should 
try to understand their viewpoint 
and to give effect to it.” 

The Queen Regent was therefore 
perfectly justified in assuming that 
she had committed the welfare of 
her son’s heritage to a mind capable 
of hearing the heart beat of the 
Cuban people. Great, therefore, 
must have been her dismay when 
she heard Canovas rise in Parlia- 
ment and speak of the “luxury of 
liberty” and declare that it was the 
duty of Spain to use “if need be, its 
last peseto and its last man” to re- 
tain inviolate its hegemony over 
Cuba. 

The Mother, who hoped for a 
policy of conciliation, found herself 
committed to a program of unrelent- 
ing severity, force and coercion. In 
a word she wanted honey and she 
got vinegar, and to the dregs was 
she constrained to drain the cup 
which was forced to her lips. 

I feel that as an American it 
would ill become me to follow in de- 
tail those tragic years which found 
their inevitable sequel in the loss of 
all that remained of the Spanish 
colonial Empire. The statement, 
however, may be hazarded that no 
one can read the diplomatic corre- 
spondence which passed between 
Minister Woodford and Washington 
without being convinced that Maria 
Christina as queen, woman and 
mother did everything in her power 
to avoid the inevitable conflict with 
the United States of America. 

And yet, great as is my admira- 
tion for the noble efforts of the 
Queen, I cannot help thinking that 
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Providence, in its inscrutable wis- 
dom, dealt kindly with Alfonso XIII. 
in calling him to rule over a Spain 
bereft of dominions oversea. His 
people had shown a singular inapti- 
tude for colonial administration. 
Had the inevitable day been delayed 
the opening of fhe reign of the new 
King would have been fraught with 
disaster. As it was, his Mother 
saved his honor by her Spartan 
heroism and preserved his throne 
by the wounds which she suffered 
for him. 

With her son’s dominions made 
compact and secure the Queen 
Mother retired from office on May 
17, 1902. From that day until her 
death in 1929 she lived a life of quiet 
dignity and of inspiring devotion to 
duty. Just as she faithfully carried 
out her responsibilities as Regent so 
did she scrupulously respect the ob- 
ligations of her new post. The 
world heard little of her during her 
years of retirement. Her influence 
for good was, however, accentuated 
by this very quality of self-efface- 
ment. 

This absolute self-obliteration rep- 
resents the quintessence of tact. It 
brings out in bold relief the secret 
of the underlying strength of the 
reign of the Queen Regent. She 
was, in a word, a woman of strength 
because she possessed, in a superla- 
tive sense, that rarest of virtues 
known as tact. Her son owed his 
throne to her. He lost it largely be- 
cause, with want of tact, he threw 
his personality into the support of 
the Primo de Rivera régime. He 
should have imitated the example 
of Victor Emmanuel of Italy and 
effaced his individuality behind that 
of the Dictator. It was kind of 


Providence to call Maria Christina 
to her grave before Alfonso XIII. be- 
came an exile. 





A LITERARY FREELANCE IN LONDON 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Il. THE “NEW WITNESS” GROUP 


re its palmy days, from its found- 
ing, in 1912, to the time that the 
increased cost of production during 
the War bore too hard upon a paper 
that had never received very sub- 
stantial backing, the New Witness 
was perhaps the most brilliant thing 
that has occurred in English jour- 
nalism. 

The paper had been started by 
Hilaire Belloc after he retired in dis- 
gust from Parliament, and its pur- 
pose was to expose political corrup- 
tion, at that time rampant in Eng- 
lish public life. It was first named 
the Eye Witness, Belloc using again 
the title that he had given to one of 
his books, but after a short time he 
tired of routine and turned the edi- 
torship over to Cecil Chesterton, 
who carried on the original policy. 

Cecil Chesterton proved to be re- 
markably well fitted for his work, 
having all the necessary gifts, unless 
we except discretion. His courage 
was unbounded; he had the knack 
of discovering writers and of 
prompting them to do the work he 
wanted from them; and as an ex- 
pository writer he had no superior 
in our day. At his command was 
an absolute lucidity—always a rare 
thing, and, for some reason or other, 
most rarely found among those who 
conduct weekly reviews; and his 
dialectics, whether in print or upon 
the debating platform, were aston- 
ishingly adroit, though he was more 
of a tactician than a strategist. 

He was something of an oddity in 


appearance, short, corpulent, always 
dripping with perspiration, and un- 
tidy of dress. He was never very 
well shaved, and because of an old 
sear under his chin he always al- 
lowed an unsightly tuft of hair to 
grow there. His face was broad and 
heavy, his little eyes narrowing to 
mere slits in excitement or amuse- 
ment, and his laughter was startling, 
something between an explosion and 
a scream. But everything about him 
showed animation and intelligence. 

With all his cleverness, however, 
he lacked genius, and he was, after 
all, mainly the expositor of other 
men’s ideas. 

The cast of his mind was rather 
more like Belloc’s than his broth- 
er’s. It was natural enough, I sup- 
pose, that growing up under the 
shadow of the famous Gilbert, he 
should have been disposed in the be- 
ginning to assert his own intellec- 
tual independence. He began his 
career, therefore, as a Socialist, and 
though he renounced his early 
heresy he always gave one the im- 
pression that it was mainly because 
a Socialist society would necessarily 
have to be administered by politi- 
cians, who were necessarily corrupt. 
In a purely abstract fashion I be- 
lieve Socialism never ceased to ap- 
peal to him. 

Catholicism, which he accepted 
under Belloc’s domination, had the 
same appeal of Socialism — its or- 
derliness. Long before his brother 
he entered the Church. He used to 











say sometimes that he hoped Gil- 
bert Chesterton would never become 
a Catholic; and he did not live to 
see him one. This was on the prac- 
tical ground that he believed that 
his brother’s influence would be 
narrowed to the limits of the Church 
in the event of his joining it. The 
notion had a good deal of shrewd- 
ness in it, but had a relationship 
with the kind of opportunist politics 
he was forever denouncing. His 
own religion was a cold intellectual 
affair. He had nothing of the 
mystic about him. While, like all 
converts, he talked a good deal 
about Catholicism, I never knew a 
convert who was apparently less de- 
vout. 

But that may have been due to 
the fact that his conviction was so 
complete as to need no emotional 
display. It was the completion of 
the philosophy he had tentatively 
put together, but he reached it in 
the end by a process of examining 
and rejecting everything else. I 
have sometimes wondered if Gilbert 
Chesterton did not have him in 
mind when he described the Roman 
Marcus in his “Ballad of the White 
Horse”’: 


“Belief that stood on all belief 
A moment back was blown, 
But belief that stood on unbelief 
Stood up rigid and alone.” 


He did most of his writing in a 
public house. Sometimes, too, he 
used to carry off Mss. from con- 
tributors to the same place, where 
he generally contrived to lose them. 
But as a desk the bar served him 
well enough. I was in the habit of 
calling several times a week at the 
New Witness offices in Essex Street 
which consisted of hardly anything 
better than three cubbyholes—and 
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more often than not I would find 
him out. But his secretary would 
say to me with an arch smile, which 
I perfectly understood, “I don’t think 
Mr. Chesterton is very far away.” 
So I would deposit my Ms. in her 
safekeeping before going out to find 
him. 

She was right. He was not far 
away. If I did not find him in the 
Essex Arms, which was in the next 
block of the street, I knew that I 
should run him down in the George. 
There he would be, standing at the 
bar, with a pile of books on one side 
of him and a mug of beer on the 
other, a piece of paper before him 
and a stub of pencil in his fat little 
hand. Men all around would be 
talking and laughing and drinking; 
but Chesterton was never in the 
least disturbed. Entirely absorbed 
by the matter in hand he would go 
on writing—his lucid prose. I 
would seat myself beside him on 
one of the high stools that are used 
to furnish English bars, and wait 
for him to finish. Then he would 
take a deep pull at his beer, see me 
there, and say, “Oh, Maynard! 
What’ll you have to drink?” 

He was not a poet, or a good critic 
of poetry, though he had a healthy 
taste for anything resonant or mas- 
culine. But he could, when he cared 
to do so, write admirable satirical 
verses. His “Ballade of Professional 
Pride” is likely to be long remem- 
bered, for hardly anything better in 
that vein has ever been produced. 


“You ask me how I manage to con- 


sume 
So many beers and whiskeys 
multiplied; 
Why I can stand as rigid as a 
broom, 


While others gently sway from 
side to side; 
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Why from the phrase ‘Ferrifer- 
ous Vermicide’ 
My tongue, all unembarrassed, does 
not shrink? 
Hear then my city’s boast, my 
calling’s pride: 
It was in Fleet Street that I learned 
to drink.” 


I had often been told that Cecil 
had a Macaulayesque memory, that 
by reading a book through twice he 
could memorize its contents verbally 
(though this was no doubt an exag- 
geration), and one day, quite casu- 
ally, he gave me an illustration of 
his power. We had been talking 


about a strike that was on, and he 
told me of another strike that had 
occurred during the days when he 
was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Fabian Society. Ata 
meeting of the Society some one had 
just finished a speech deploring the 


fact that this strike had begun 
against the advice of the union’s 
leaders. He had condemned such 
unauthorized action and had illus- 
trated his point by referring to that 
passage in the First Book of Samuel 
that recorded how the Israelites had 
come to the Prophet crying, “Give 
us a king to rule over us!” 

Cecil then said to me, “You know, 
Maynard, that I have nothing of the 
orator’s temperament. But I man- 
aged a most effective peroration that 
day. An apt quotation from the 
Bible is often awfully useful. So 
when I was wanting to wind up my 
speech, I said”—and here to my 
amazement he proceeded to quote 
over our beer, “Yes, the Israelites 
asked for a king; but what kind of 
a king did they get? ‘This shall be 
the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: He will take your 
sons, and appoint them for himself, 
for his chariots and to be his horse- 
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men; and some shall run before his 
chariots. And he will appoint him 
captains over thousands, and cap- 
tains over fifties; and will set them 
to ear his ground, and to reap his 
harvest, and to make his instru- 
ments of war, and instruments of 
his chariots. And he will take your 
daughters to be _ confectionaries, 
and to be cooks, and to be bakers. 
And he will take your fields, and 
your vineyards, and your oliveyards, 
even the best of them, and give them 
to his servants. And he will take 
the tenth of your seed, and of your 
vineyards, and give them to his offi- 
cers, and to his servants. And he 
will take your menservants, and 
your maidservants, and your good- 
liest young men, and your asses and 
put them to his work. He will take 
the tenth of your sheep; and ye 
shall be his servants.’” The whole 
passage, with its trickily recurring 
terms and its lack of orderly pro- 
cession, made about as exacting a 
test of textual memory as could be 
devised; yet Cecil Chesterton rattled 
the passage off without even suspect- 
ing my astonishment, merely in or- 
der to illustrate the point he was 
talking about. I suspect that if the 
speech in which he had used this 
long quotation was effective, it was 
mainly because the audience was 
too stunned by Cecil’s mnemonic 
powers to think of any appropriate 
reply. 

These powers were extremely use- 
ful to him when he was writing his 
History of the United States. The 
whole book was composed while 
Chesterton was in the army, in his 
training camp. All that time he was 
entirely without any books of ref- 
erence. But his prodigious memory 
sufficed—at any rate for a book that 
was not intended to be a work of 
profound scholarship, but merely 











as a summary and interpretation 
of American history for English 
readers. 

Sometime before America’s entry 
into the War Cecil Chesterton came 
to this country to debate the allied 
cause with the protagonists of Ger- 
many in this country; and his tour 
was the incidental occasion of a 
series of articles on American life 
which he sent back to the New Wit- 
ness. I have often wondered that 
nobody has collected them and re- 
printed them between the covers of 
a book. They were much better 
worth reading than most of the stuff 
written by travelers in the United 
States. 

Soon after his return he managed 
to get into the army. He was ac- 
cepted as a “C3” man, that is as one 
fitted only for duty at home. I don’t 
know how he managed it, but before 
long he had contrived to raise his 
grade and to be accepted for active 
service. My guess is that he made 
the Sergeant-Major and the regi- 
mental doctor so drunk that they 
did not know what they were doing. 
He was obviously unfitted for the 
trenches. 

Yet to the trenches he went, and 
there he died. The end of the War 
was near, and he wanted to be in at 
the death, so refused to report him- 
self sick, though actually dying of 
an incurable malady. The Prussian 
overthrow was what we on the New 
Witness had all prayed for long be- 
fore August, 1914. He lived to see 
it, and a week Iater died happy, I 
am sure with a Nunc Dimittis on his 
lips. 


Cecil Chesterton was not only a 
great journalist; he was also, despite 
his utterly unbusiness-like methods, 
a great editor. He did two very re- 
markable things: though his paper 
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was impoverished and obscure he 
managed to extract contributions 
from some of the most distinguished 
writers in England —that was the 
first thing; the second, hardly less 
remarkable, was that he encouraged 
old journalistic warhorses to fulfill 
their almost forgotten dreams and 
write literature. And of course 
there were plenty of promising 
young men—some of them now 
famous, but most of them now dis- 
appeared from view—whom he dis- 
covered. Their discovery, however, 
did not give him very much trouble, 
for they were glad enough to find 
any journal ready to print what they 
wrote. 

The paper was always full of dy- 
namite, and as there were no restric- 
tions to controversy we always had 
any amount of it on hand. Shaw 
and Wells had for years been 
friendly antagonists of the Chester- 
belloc, and at the slightest provoca- 
tion were ready to enter the lists 
again. This must have been for the 
sheer joy of battle, for the New Wit- 
ness could never pay its contributors 
much, and its circulation was small. 
But even Mr. Shaw, who is such a 
hard driver of bargains, never 
seemed to mind. Indeed, he once 
became so exhilarated during a de- 
bate with Belloc on the Law of Rent 
that he dropped into verse with 
“Fanny’s First Ode.” 

Gilbert Chesterton had an article 
in every number; and Belloc con- 
tributed frequently. Maurice Bar- 
ing’s “Lost Diaries,” some of J. C. 
Squire’s parodies, and articles by 
Alice Meynell, Quiller-Couch, and 
J. S. Phillimore—things like these 
were to be found in every number. 
And always, of course, there was a 
slashing and beautifully lucid edi- 
torial by Cecil Chesterton himself. 
For several glorious months every 
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week gave us one of the drinking 
songs that afterwards appeared in 
The Flying Inn. 1 still can recall 
with what excitement I used to wait 
for them. Think of opening the 
New Witness and finding such a 
thing as “The Rolling English 
Road,” or “Old Noah” or “The Song 
against Songs” or 


“Feast on wine or fast on water, 
And your honour shall stand 
sure: 
God almighty’s son and daugh- 
ter— 
He the valiant she the pure; 
If an angel out of heaven 
Brings you other things to 
drink— 
Thank him for his kind intentions, 
Go and pour them down the 
sink.” 


The majority of our contributors 


were Catholics — Louis McQuilland, 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, and Tommy 
Pope for example; but that was just 
as it happened. We had no religious 


policy. Neither of the sub-editors 
belonged to the Church, though Miss 
Jones, who wrote under the name of 
John K. Prothero and who after- 
wards married Cecil Chesterton, be- 
came one, I believe, a few years ago; 
and it would not surprise me to hear 
that her example had been followed 
by W. R. Titterton, Chesterton’s 
other right hand man. 

But I recall that one of his strong- 
est supporters was E. S. P. Haines 
who was secretary of the Divorce 
Society. He, like Shaw and Wells, 
though disagreeing with many 
points of the editorial policy, saw 
the necessity of backing up an organ 
of opinion that was absolutely free. 

During the last days of the War, 
however, it became more and more 
of a struggle to find money to pay 
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the bills for our paper and printing. 
This meant that contributors could 
not be paid, and were given stock in 
the New Witness Company instead. 
It meant, too, that a few men had to 
write practically the whole of the 
paper. I often supplied the same 
number with a poem, an article, sev- 
eral Notes of the Week, and three or 
four short unsigned reviews. In 
fact, I was writing so much that I 
was obliged to hide under a nom 
de plume for some of my work. And 
as I was keeping a ledger in the Min- 
istry of Munitions it was not easy 
to find time for all the work that 
fell upon my shoulders. I still re- 
call with horror that I praised a 
book in a review, and then (forget- 
ting that I had reviewed it) dealt 
with it again in a later issue, and 
condemned it. The explanation, I 
suppose, was that at the first glance 
—we rarely had time for more, 
when it was a question of a para- 
graph upon a book—I found some- 
thing good; and at the second glance 
something poor. Or possibly I was 
in a bad temper. But since then I 
have been most careful to read every 
word of a book that it has fallen to 
my lot to notice. 

Another risk of the reviewer’s life 
was borne upon me some years 
later, after I had come to America. 
I had reviewed, at some length, and 
over my own signature, a volume of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s poems. 
I seized the opportunity to make 
outrageous fun of them; and even 
printed in parallel columns a pass- 
age from the book and another 
from Tupper’s Proverbial Philos- 
ophy, which, as my luck would have 
it, was rather like it both in sub- 
stance and style. Then I went to 
spend a few days with a friend in 
Chicago—and learned to my conster- 
nation that my fellow guest was 
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Tagore! There was no possibility of 
flight, for as soon as I got inside the 
house I was introduced to him. How- 
ever, my alarm was needless. He 
was most gracious. Whether it was 
because he had forgotten my insig- 
nificant name, or because he had 
never seen the review, or whether 
(as I hope) because he was splen- 
didly magnanimous, I do not know; 
but we got on very well together. 

When I heard him reciting his 
poems in Bengali I knew—though I 
did not understand a word—that he 
was a considerable poet. The sonor- 
ous sound of the verses made that 
much plain. And I saw that he 
must have suffered enormously in 
translation. For the Bengali was 
not only sonorous, it was full of in- 
tricate verse patterns, little rimes 
that danced in and out, double, 
treble, quadruple rimes in riotous 
abundance. 

One thing made me suspect that 
Tagore understood that I was the 
man who had so cruelly used him. 
For one morning he showed me a 
translation that he had made of one 
of his poems into English, in which 
he had tried to reproduce the origi- 
nal metrical pattern, and asked me 
whether it was successful, and I had 
to tell him it was not. But I told 
him, quite sincerely, that English 
because of its character, simply 
could not hope to reproduce the 
Bengali meters. 

I came to admire Tagore, though 
not the English translations of his 
poetry, which still seem to me slight 
in content. But the beauty and no- 
bility of his features and his car- 
riage, and the dignity and courage 
he had shown in returning his 
patent of knighthood to the King— 
not only a fitting protest against the 
Amritzar massacre but a rebuke to 
the meanness of the government 
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that had stripped Sir Roger Case- 
ment of his title before sending him 
to the gallows—compelled me to 
look at him with reverential awe. 

We used to print a good deal of 
verse—much of it of a high degree 
of merit—in the pages of the New 
Witness. Yet even there it was re- 
garded, in the desperate moments of 
making up the weekly issue for the 
press, as a useful commodity for 
filling up an article that did not 
quite reach to the end of the col- 
umn. The printer would come to us 
in a state of panic demanding a 
poem. He knew of only two vari- 
eties—the sonnet, and the triolet. 
But a sonnet, to him, was any piece 
of verse twelve to twenty lines in 
length, and a triolet was any single 
stanza. Sometimes we had nothing 
on hand that exactly fitted into the 
space he had to fill up. Then some- 
body had to dash off something of 
just the right length. Tommy Pope 
was particularly good at this. Once 
when four lines were needed, and 
the printer was tearing his hair for 
a “Triolet,” Tommy came to the 
rescue with, 


“The printer in a violent rage 
Demands a triolet for this page. 
But I shall tell him to his face 
There’s really not sufficient space.” 

' 

It is possible that I may have con- 
veyed the impression that writing 
for the New Witness was all beer 
and skittles, an unending banquet 
of the gods. Well, looking back 
upon it all, I do remember a very 
jolly time; and yet the paper existed 
to do very desperate work. An ac- 
count of our exposure of the Mar- 
coni and Indian Silver Scandals, and 
of Cecil Chesterton’s famous trial 
for criminal libel would be warming 
up political mutton which could 
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never be made particularly appetiz- 
ing for American readers after all 
this lapse of time. And, of course, 
though I was in hearty sympathy 
with the attack made by Belloc and 
the Chestertons on the corruption 
and chicanery of British politics, I 
was not intrusted with any of the 
shooting. If I enjoyed the fight it 
was at a safe distance. 

In retrospect I do not believe that 
Cecil Chesterton’s generalship was 
equal to his valor. He was outma- 
neuvered by the politicians who suc- 
ceeded in partially discrediting him, 
though he was in the right. 

The fact that several of the poli- 
ticians—though by no means all of 
them —jinvolved in these scandals 
happened to be Jews led the New 
Witness to yield to the temptation 
of anti-Semitism. Neither of the 
Chestertons, nor Belloc, were really 
Jew-baiters, but they came to be re- 


garded as such; and they did unfor- 
tunately allow Francis O’Donnell to 
disport himself in the pages of the 
paper. 

Francis O’Donnell, who died sev- 
eral years ago, had been a National- 


ist Member of Parliament. He was, 
as I remember him, an old man of 
extraordinarily handsome and dis- 
tinguished appearance, aristocratic 
as only an Irish gentleman can be 
(he claimed to be the O’Donnell, the 
titular head of the ancient clan), a 
good speaker and a vitriolic writer; 
but I am sure he was not quite sane 
on the subject of the Jews. 

All this, coinciding with Cecil 
Chesterton’s technical conviction in 
his trial for criminal libel, damaged 
the New Witness. The official press 
had boycotted the paper before; now 
they were in a position to deride it. 
And the New Witness never quite 
recovered. 

Then, after Cecil Chesterton had 
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gone to the War, the editorship was 
taken over by his brother. Now, 
while Gilbert Chesterton is a very 
great man, and a very great jour- 
nalist, he is also one of the worst 
editors who ever lived. 

Nobody can say that a man who 
produces such an appalling bulk of 
work lacks energy; but outside of 
his own writing he is indolent. He 
rarely came to the office of the paper 
he was supposed to be editing, and 
to all practical purposes confined 
himself to sending in editorials and 
other articles from his home in 
Beaconsfield. The acceptance of 
contributions and the getting out of 
the paper every week was left in the 
hands of W. R. Titterton and Mrs. 
Cecil Chesterton, who were both try- 
ing to do other things at the same 
time. When a matter of special im- 
portance came up, Gilbert Chester- 
ton would have to be consulted; and 
then he would lumber up in a taxi- 
cab to the offices in Essex Street. 
But I have sometimes gone in after 
an editorial meeting and found at 
the desk where Chesterton had been 
sitting a large square of paper cov- 
ered all over with pictures, drawn 
by him during those solemn ses- 
sions, of men being hanged, or of 
men being beheaded, or of men 
fighting duels — exactly the same 
sort of pictures that Traddles in 
David Copperfield made to embel- 
lish his otherwise tedious school- 
books. And I knew that the part 
Chesterton had taken in the edi- 
torial deliberations was that of 
amiably assenting to whatever any- 
body else suggested. While I like 
Chesterton all the more because of 
it, I think it partly explains why he 
has never been a success as an 
editor. 

During his régime at the New 
Witness (as now in G. K.’s Weekly) 
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we began to hear a great deal about 
“Distributivism,” that is a plan— 
opposed equally to Capitalism and 
Collectivism—for a more equal dis- 
tribution of property. He has ex- 
pounded his ideas about it in The 
Outline of Sanity, as Belloc had pre- 
viously stated the case, with formid- 
able and forbidding logic, in The 
Servile State. All my sympathies are 
with “Distributivism”; but really I 
wonder that such good poets should 
have hit upon so repellant a label 
for their doctrines. The word does, 
of course, define their position; but 
no idea takes possession of the 
world till men can make songs about 
it. But who can make a battle song 
about “Distributivism”? Who is 
going to throw up his cap wildly 
into the air and shout “Distrib- 
utivism for ever’? Not scientific 
precision but passion is needed to 
get things done, or at least passion 
as well as scientific precision. The 
consequence is that valuable as their 
economic ideas are, their propa- 
ganda has been largely ineffective, 
and they themselves are in danger 
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of being regarded as cranks, which 
they most certainly are not. 

Poor editorship, an unpopular 
policy, and lack of funds eventually 
brought the New Witness—for all 
its extraordinary brilliance — to a 
dismal end. During the last two or 
three years of its life it had existed 
miserably, and its continuation 
served no very obviously useful pur- 
pose. 

I was in California teaching when 
a letter arrived for me from the re- 
ceivers of the company in London. 
I was informed that the New Wit- 
ness had gone into liquidation, and 
that as one of the stockholders I 
was invited to be present at the 
meeting which was to be held to 
wind up the affairs. But, the re- 
ceivers added, as there were no as- 
sets to be distributed, there would 
not be much point in my attend- 
ing. 

Getting this letter, I sighed over 
the happy days that were passed, 
but I must confess that I shed no 
tears to hear that at last the poor 
old New Witness was dead. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE CHILD OF PAIN 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


F I have no voice to praise Thee in the lightning and the fire, 
If I have no strength to call Thee when the ship goes down so fast, 
If I only see Thy image in the face of my desire 
And only know to nourish hope as long as hope shall last. . . . 


Oh, then I am not worthy of the Kingdom and the Peak, 
Or of the consolation that comes stealing down the night, 
And neither will the voice of joy in perfect splendor speak, 
For only to the Child of Pain, the Vision, and the Light... 
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By Lucian JOHNSTON 


IKE everybody else I cannot stop 
thinking about Russia. And 
gradually I am beginning to wonder 
if after all a new and better adjust- 
ment of society could come possibly 
from the strange situation there af- 
ter the present orgy of ruthless 
atheism and crushing individualism 
had run out as it inevitably must 
some day; if out of that socialistic 
experiment there may possibly 
emerge after a long while a society 
more in accordance with a Christian 
concept of economic justice than 
now prevails either in Russia or any- 
where else. Such a thought of 
course will sound silly to most, 
downright crazy to others, and dan- 
gerous to the ultra-orthodox. I am 
not concerned especially with the 
first two types of adverse critics. 
But I will go out of my way to say 
to the last, by way of removing sus- 
picion, that I am fully as orthodox 
as my faith and human common 
sense demand; that I have the ut- 
most contempt for Socialism as 
usually understood; that I loathe 
fully as much as any other decent 
man must the monstrous excesses 
perpetrated by the present de facto 
régime in Russia. My sole object in 
this writing is to present a tentative 
view or theory which I will reject 
if shown to be unsound—a view 
which is inspired by a desire to more 
fully understand the significance of 
the fact of Russia. 
For, Russia is unquestionably a 
fact, a huge fact, a fact that, in my 
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humble opinion, seems likely to re- 
main with us for a long time. It is 
such a new and colossal fact that I 
think we are a bit silly in trying to 
measure it with a foot-rule of the 
French Revolution or any other past 
revolution. It is, I grant, an inchoate 
and so far very imperfect experi- 
ment. As an economic venture it 
has yet to prove if it can be a suc- 
cess. As a social experiment its fu- 
ture is even yet more dubious. At 
present much misery, poverty, 
cruelty, lust, tyranny, atheism char- 
acterize it. But, when all this is said, 
nevertheless it remains a colossal 
fact and one liable to endure quite 
a while. Its endurance for such a 
length of time I conclude from the 
capacity of its leaders. Dislike, even 
hate them as we will, still they im- 
press me as very brainy men, per- 
haps the brainiest in the political 
world to-day. With the possible ex- 
ceptions of Mussolini and Mustapha 
Kemal, Stalin and his associates 
seem to stand head and shoulders 
above a MacDonald or Briand or 
other such modern statesmen. 
Why? Because they alone seem to 
have clear-cut political principles— 
evil as these principles are, they 
alone seem to have a clear object to 
be relentlessly pursued, a_ well- 
defined program wherewith they 
propose to meet the needs of a new 
world, even create a new world. 
Their very simplicity of thought and 
single-minded purpose, at times al- 
most diabolic in its inexorable logic, 
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contrasts sharply with the “mud- 
dling through” of European and 
American politicians who most of 
the time do not know what they 
want or where they are drifting. In 
the hands then of such brainy men 
Russia is a fact likely to endure 
longer than we like to admit. It is 
a fact of infinite possibilities which 
it is idle and childish to ignore, be 
it as evil as you say. 

This being the case, is it not more 
sensible to inquire if it be conceiv- 
ably possible that, out of this vast 
Russian experiment, there could be 
developed a better and more Chris- 
tian adjustment of society in its eco- 
nomic and political relations than 
any now prevailing in either Russia 
or elsewhere? To inquire if it be 
conceivably possible that Russia has 
unconsciously blundered or will 
blunder into something socially bet- 
ter and more sane after its present 
madness has passed? Or, if this 
something better cannot be accom- 
plished in Russia itself, if it can be 
accomplished elsewhere in other 
lands that will have profited by Rus- 
sia’s experiment? Surely such an 
inquiry seems more practical, in 
spite of its fantastic dreaminess, 
than our present attitude of helpless 
rage — waiting futilely like Mr. 
Micawber for something to turn up. 


II 


Such thoughts were somewhat 
brought to a head by the reading of 
an article entitled “The Franciscan 
Adventure” (Atlantic Monthly, June, 
1930), by Vida D. Scudder, the well- 
known writer on Franciscana, the 
main points of which may be 
summed up as follows: 

The Franciscan adventure in pur- 
suit of the ideal of poverty, i. e., the 
giving up of individual possession 
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of property was both an indirect 
success and a direct failure. It was 
a success in so far as it proved that 
“life is more abundant, that it flows 
with more victorious power to re- 
lease genius and enrich civilization, 
when the acquisitive instinct is 
thrown to the winds”—in proof of 
which note the individual inner joy 
of the Friars and their creative in- 
fluence upon the art, poetry, music, 
philosophy of their age. It was a 
practical failure taken at face value, 
in spite of the valiant efforts of the 
more fanatic Zelanti or Spirituals, 
in so far as it tried to dispense ut- 
terly with private property. The 
reason for the failure was that while 
“one man may pretty effectively re- 
ject ownership if he wants to run 
away and live on roots, a group can- 
not,” for groups involve possessions. 
The adventure was an example of 
the “impossibility of living without 
wealth or thought for the morrow 
in the world order as it is. The only 
way to any general success of such 
an adventure therefore manifestly 
consists in its being undertaken, not 
by individuals or little groups, but 
by the whole of society, because 
“Evil inheres forever in the partial, 
the divided. . . . On every line the 
escape from parts to wholes is the 
hope of civilization.” 

I doubt if any one will dispute 
this thesis of Miss Scudder. Taking 
it then as essentially sound, I begin 
to wonder, with it as a starting 
point, if strange Russia were uncon- 
sciously, indirectly working towards 
a something at least approximating 
the Franciscan ideal and working 
successfully. Because, Russia un- 
doubtedly is trying to escape from 
the “part” to the “whole” on this 
question of property. Objectively, 
though not subjectively, it is trying 
to extend the Franciscan adventure 
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in its economic though not religious 
aspect not merely to a few hundreds 
or thousands but to some one hun- 
dred and forty millions of people. 
That its atheistic and ruthless meth- 
ods are utterly different from the 
spiritual and voluntary methods of 
Francis does not essentially alter the 
central fact that both the Bolshevist 
and Franciscan unite in their rejec- 
tion of private property. Further, 
though Francis was even more dras- 
tic than Marx or Lenin because he 
rejected all wealth except what was 
necessary to existence, nevertheless 
his adventure was basically akin to 
their program in so far as he re- 
jected private ownership. Different 
methods and motives and extent of 
application do not alter the essen- 
tially similar adventures of Francis 
and the Soviet. 


Ill 


The next steps in our meditations 
are as follows. Just suppose that 
Russia does make a success of 
its adventure in community-owned 
property over a long and perhaps in- 
definite period of time. And really 
I do not see at present any signifi- 
cant signs of acollapse. Judging by 
such more or less reliable informa- 
tion as an outsider can get, I should 
say that the Russian experiment 
really was quite likely to endure a 
long time with a fair amount of eco- 
nomic success, at least that its eco- 
nomic future is no more uncertain 
than is that of our own capitalistic 
system. Anyhow, it is conceivable 
that the present status in Russia 
will last indefinitely. 

Here then is the point. If that 
Russian experiment does so last 
with even a moderate degree of suc- 
cess, it will prove the possibility of 
millions of people living fairly well 
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without the individual “acquisitive 
instinct.” It will prove that the 
Franciscan ideal of rejection of pri- 
vate property can be realized and 
practiced not only in the “part” but 
also in the “whole.” It will prove 
that the economical well-being of 
society is not always, everywhere 
and among all people necessarily 
based upon the individual posses- 
sion of wealth. Further, if under 
that Russian régime countless mil- 
lions do actually succeed in attain- 
ing a fairly contented, joyous and 
creative life, it will prove that such 
a life is not inherently bound up 
with the individual possession of 
property even in the case of mil- 
lions, perhaps all mankind, even as 
the Franciscan adventure proved 
this for a few thousands in the thir- 
teenth century. It will prove that 
society can exist for an indefinite 
time upon a basis of rejection of pri- 
vate property. It will prove, as al- 
ready said, the possibility of extend- 
ing the Franciscan (dare we say al- 
so the Evangelical?) ideal regarding 
property and wealth to the “whole” 
of society, at least to some extent. 

What is to prevent that exten- 
sion? Not any impossibility inher- 
ent in the idea as such of communal 
ownership or of even complete pov- 
erty. In se a man can be as con- 
tented without as with individual 
property. Millions of Russians to- 
day de facto are living under a sys- 
tem of communal ownership. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Catholic reli- 
gious of both sexes live happily 
without one cent of personal prop- 
erty. 

The failure is to be sought else- 
where. What will inevitably pre- 
vent any permanent extension of a 
communal ownership on a large 
scale will be the viciousness in such 
motives and methods as inspire and 
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direct the experiment now in Rus- 
sia. The above mentioned writer 
puts this with refreshing clarity 
when, speaking of the Franciscan 
adventure, she says that “altruism 
alone” did not inspire Francis and 
his followers. “They could not have 
persisted so stubbornly had not 
their renunciation of personal greed 
been password for them to a realm 
of spiritual riches. .. . At long last 
a religious as well as a social im- 
pulse is needed to realize the social- 
ist dream.” Again, referring to the 
Russian experiment, she says: 
“Alas for impatient human nature, 
the means used are those old means 
of coercion, which drive the mind 
back once more to a central princi- 
ple of the friars. For their poverty 
was voluntary, and renouncement 
enforced can never bring the enrich- 
ment of life they knew.” (Italics 
are mine.) 

Herein then lie the seeds of the 
ultimate failure of the Russian ex- 
periment—absence of religious mo- 
tive and of voluntary acceptance. It 
is atheistic and founded on force, in 
fact stained with blood. As long as 
it continues so it must inevitably 
fail both because man is hopelessly 
religious and also because no sys- 
tem of government based upon force 
can hope to live on forever. 

The Soviet of course has his smug 
answer ready. He will say that his 
system will become voluntary once 
its advantages over the capitalistic 
system have been proved, even 
though force be necessary in the be- 
ginning. This sounds clever, but it 
is not wise: in fact it is naive in its 
innocent ignorance of human na- 
ture. For, verily, if I know aught 
of human nature in general and the 
bureaucratic mind in particular, I 
know that the use of force by any 
government has tended always with- 
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out exception to increase and be- 
come a tyranny rather than de- 
crease. Hence, as the force con- 
tinues and increases, any voluntary 
giving up of the acquisitive instinct 
for private property is likely to 
grow less and less. Likewise the 
Soviet is impractical in its vision of 
a creedless, atheistic society, be- 
cause nothing can uproot religion 
out of the soul of man, nothing else 
can satisfy the longings of his spir- 
itual nature. Any system that 
starves man spiritually must neces- 
sarily fail, because man never yet 
has lived on bread alone. Talk as 
they try, these Russians, about the 
economic determination of history. 
History gives them the lie, because 
it records that his spiritual longings 
have ever been the supreme driving 
force in man’s painful journey up 
to civilization. This is a human 
fact as certain as the fact of the ex- 
istence of man’s stomach. The very 
savageness of the Russian’s at- 
tempts to destroy religion is an evi- 
dence of a certain nervous secret ap- 
prehension about this fact which he 
professedly denies with so much 
open bravado. 


IV 


Let us see now whither these re- 
flections will lead us. First, I ven- 
ture to say that, if this Russian ad- 
venture in spite of its present vi- 
ciousness succeeds economically 
fairly well for an appreciable length 
of time, as I think it will, then it 
will have demonstrated on a large 
scale the possibility of a society 
based for at least that length of time 
upon the absence of private prop- 
erty, not of course as complete as 
the Franciscan absence of it, but 
still essentially the same as a mode 
of social life. It will have demon- 
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strated that the “whole” of society 
can live on such a basis, and not 
merely a “part,” such as a religious 
order or obscure sect. 

Secondly, the Franciscan adven- 
ture has already demonstrated that 
a considerable number of people— 
and if you add the other religious 
orders with vows of poverty, hun- 
dreds of thousands—have lived and 
do yet live voluntarily without indi- 
vidual property out of a spiritual 
motive. It has proved that large 
numbers have reached and yet do 
reach the very highest, fullest, most 
artistic, joyful, creative, philosoph- 
ical life without the possession of 
personal property, i.e., a life on a 
communal basis. 

Now then. Suppose it be possible 
to combine the Franciscan with the 
Russian adventure, suppose that a 
Francis of Assisi could come to Mos- 
cow! In that case it seems evident 
that the Russian adventure would 
receive those elements of perma- 
nency which it now lacks, namely, 
voluntary acceptance of a commu- 
nal system inspired by spiritual mo- 
tives. Whereas on the other hand 
the Franciscan adventure would at 
last find its chance for general adop- 
tion through the machinery already 
set up by the Russian, and see its 
way to success cleared of the prac- 
tical obstacles that prevented any 
general acceptance in the thirteenth 
century. 

Here then at last is the precise 
point towards which all the preced- 
ing has been laboring, perhaps blun- 
dering. It is that, if the Russian 
adventure, in spite of its atheism 
and brutality, does actually have a 
fair amount of success for an ap- 
preciable length of time, perhaps it 
may have unconsciously and indi- 
rectly paved the way for the volun- 
tary spiritual Franciscan adventure 
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for society as a “whole,” and per- 
haps readjust society to a state in 
which the utterly horrible inequali- 
ties of the present capitalistic soci- 
ety will be at least reduced and 
brought more into accordance with 
elemental justice. This, this is what 
I am driving at when I claim it to be 
at least conceivable that good may 
yet come out of Russia; that indi- 
rectly perhaps Russia is blazing the 
way to a more reasonable and equi- 
table state of society. In such a co- 
lossal social experiment as is the 
one now being tried in Russia, it is, I 
claim, at least conceivable that there 
might be something worth while in 
spite of the evils now afflicting it. 


V 


So far I have been indulging in a 
sort of academic, theoretical medi- 
tation. Now it is in order to talk a 
bit with those “practical” people 
who will of course put all this down 
as a Utopian dream. They will say 
immediately, with what they con- 
sider crushing sarcasm, that, if a 
Francis of Assisi really did come to 
Moscow, those Russian communists 
certainly would make short shrift of 
him because of his intense spiritual- 
ity or religion, however much they 
might applaud his opposition to 
personal or individual possession of 
property. Which is, I grant, quite 
likely at the present juncture. 

At the same time it might be wise 
to temper such cynicism with a few 
reflections which ought to make one 
not quite so hasty in pooh-poohing 
all the above as an idle dream. 

In the first place let me note the 
rather banal fact that fully as fan- 
tastic dreams have become concrete 
realities in past human history. For 
instance, the Russian adventure it- 
self. These same practical cynics a 
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generation ago would have laughed 
to scorn that man who would have 
called it even conceivable, let alone 
probable. A Russian aristocrat 
would have considered the very 
thought evidence of a diseased 
mind. Louis XIV. would have given 
equally short shrift to a seventeenth 
century Thomas Jefferson; and 
James I. of England, with his pe- 
dantic head full of notions of Divine 
Right of Kings, would have almost 
suspected of being under the malign 
influence of a witch the man who 
would have dreamed of a democ- 
racy such as now prevails in the 
United States. All this, however, is 
too obvious and banal for elabora- 
tion. I mention it only because 
these practical exponents of our 
capitalistic system seem to think 
that their system is the only con- 
ceivable or possible one, with the 
same ignorance that made Louis 
and James think their system of ab- 
solute monarchy the only conceiv- 
able one. It is a sort of paradox, 
really, that the practical man is in 
the long run the most unpractical, 
because he never can see beyond the 
immediate present, whilst the 
dreamer in the long run is the su- 
preme realist, because he sees far 
ahead. However, this by the way. 
But what is quite worth noting, 
all the more so as these practical 
men are so blind to it, is the fact 
that right here now in this the most 
highly developed capitalistic coun- 
try in the world we are actually 
drifting into what often looks like a 
communistic state of mind or atti- 
ture or atmosphere or trend or 
whatever you want to call it. As 
Miss Scudder points out: “A society 
in which the Proprium should be 
discouraged, if not disallowed is... 
a usual theme for economic think- 
ing.” Personally I am not here con- 
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cerned with this academic economic 
thinking; but I am very much con- 
cerned with some rather sinister 
facts, as follows, that do more than 
suggest a communistic trend of 
thinking in the United States. 

Now, I know full well that it is 
fashionable among our smart young 
liberals to scoff at any suggestion of 
communism in the United States. 
And I agree with them in so far as 
I think it really rather silly to get 
nervous over the sporadic parades 
of a few Reds. Nevertheless, as I 
size up the situation, there is a dan- 
ger of a future possible communism 
of an evil type, and the danger lies 
not in the wild talk or riotous acts 
of these few professed communists, 
but in the unconsciously communis- 
tic attitude and acts of our govern- 
ing bureaucrats who are hounding 
these sorry folk. 

True! I am not a student of either 
sociology in general or communism 
in particular, so little, that what I 
do not know and do not want to 
know about either of these dismal 
subjects would fill a respectable li- 
brary. But I can see, as any plain 
man can see, that the very essence 
of communism is just precisely 
what the word indicates, namely, 
the ownership of property and the 
regulation of human behavior by the 
community—more or less accentu- 
ated according to varying circum- 
stances of time, place, needs and 
zeal of its adherents. Now then 
consider the United States. We will 
let go the question of community 
ownership of property which, I 
grant, is not yet progressed here. 
But consider the regulation of the 
behavior and ordinary life of the in- 
dividual by the community. 

I have not been able to find out 
for certain if the press was correct 
in attributing to Mr. Hoover the 
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amazing statement (March, 1930) to 
the effect that “the idea that the 
Republic was created for the benefit 
of the individual is a mockery that 
must be eradicated at the first dawn 
of understanding.” But, if he ac- 
tually did say that, then he was 
merely articulating what is fast be- 
coming the official mind of Wash- 
ington, its political philosophy, 
namely, the subordination of the in- 
dividual to the State; a subordina- 
tion at least as regards the acts of 
the individual as complete as any 
Hegelian philosopher could wish. 
Kindly credit me when saying this 
with enough common sense to know 
that in any society the individual 
must of necessity surrender at least 
some of his freedom and rights for 
the common good. But what I 
claim is that the bureaucracy at 
Washington—and also in many 
State capitals—unconsciously tends 
towards a great deal more than that 
reasonable partial surrender of in- 
dividualism: that it tends towards 
a substantially real communistic 
crushing of individualism all along 
the line of human behavior. At 
present the official attitude is one of 
benevolent paternalism in the form 
of governmental aids to local units 
for such innocent matters as educa- 
tion, maternity cases, public hygiene 
and so forth. But to-morrow the at- 
titude will be one of command, and 
it is not silly nervousness to envis- 
age that attitude eventually becom- 
ing as autocratic and all-embracing 
as is that of Russian officialdom. I 
claim that this is incipient commu- 
nism. There is not much sense, as 
said above, in getting scared by a 
few professional Reds. Better let 
the lunatics walk their legs off in pa- 
rades and talk their heads off in 
some Hyde Park than glorify them 
into martyrdom by police interfer- 
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ence. But there is a lot of sense in 
getting scared by this seemingly ir- 
resistible tendency of our govern- 
mental bureaucrats to regard the in- 
dividual as a mere cog in the huge 
machinery of the government and to 
attempt to regulate the behavior of 
the individual from the cradle to the 
grave, to regard the Republic as not 
created for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual, but the individual for the 
benefit of a monstrous, impersonal 
State. This, this, I repeat, is the 
very essence of communism in at 
least one of its aspects. 

Perhaps one would not be so 
much disturbed over this tendency 
were it not for another obvious and 
even more sinister fact, namely, the 
apparent indifference of the individ- 
ual to this insidious encroachment 
upon his rights and freedom of be- 
havior; in fact a sort of willingness 
for the government to take over the 
regulation of his behavior. This de- 
pressing fact shows a communistic 
drift even more than the fact of 
bureaucratic meddling, because it is 
so much more universal and betrays 
such a fatal flabbiness of political 
character. Of course Americans 
will indignantly deny and furiously 
repudiate such a charge. But the 
charge is none the less true. We are 
fast approaching the political pas- 
sivity of a Russian muzhik. 

And lastly, yet another sinister 
fact. This indifference towards this 
bureaucratic meddling and supervi- 
sion is made yet greater by the ever 
growing resentment towards the 
monstrous inequalities resulting 
from the presence in our society of 
colossal fortunes. This resentment 
towards what so many consider un- 
just and unnatural will not be al- 
layed by the princely donations of a 
Carnegie or Rockefeller for works 
of education and benevolence, still 
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less by the ridiculous patronizing 
dimes of Rockefeller. Because they 
are donations, they will be regarded 
as mere sops, or as the Russians put 
it, anodynes wherewith to discour- 
age discontent. I do not know if 
our academic students of sociology 
are aware of this as yet inarticulate 
resentment, quite likely they are 
not. But it is plain to the man in 
the street. The consequent result of 
it might be an eventual welcoming 
of government, i. e., community 
ownership of national wealth, under 
which the poorer would hope for a 
more equitable distribution of goods 
than now prevails. 


VI 


Now I am not a prophet of gloom 
and I am not a socialist in any sense. 
All that I have been trying to do in 
this writing is to point out the fact 
of certain social conditions and 
tendencies, and speculate upon a 
possible means of meeting the same. 

I have just argued that it is at 
least conceivable that right here 
now in the very United States we 
may be heading for a communist ré- 
gime of some form or other. It is 
yet again conceivable that this form 
might closely approximate the athe- 
istic, brutal form of force now af- 
flicting poor Russia. This being the 
case, is it then a mere idle, fantastic 
dream to meditate upon a form 
which would be voluntary and spir- 
itual? To look at the communistic 
movement in the light of the volun- 
tary and spiritual communism of 
Francis and his followers in the 
desperate hope of finding, perhaps 
stumbling upon a sort of via media 
or compromise between the Russian 
and Franciscan adventures, or rath- 
er of transforming the former evil 
communism into a something more 
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sane and just? Is it an idle dream 
to speculate upon the possibility of 
taking that socialistic machinery 
now working in Russia and infusing 
into it, at least elsewhere if not in 
Russia, the soul of Franciscanism? 
If all this be a mere dream, then let 
me keep on dreaming. Because I am 
afraid that otherwise if something be 
not done, the whole of society will be 
faced with a grim and terrible real- 
ity which will make the French 
Revolution and the Russian adven- 
ture seem innocent in comparison. 

Certainly, it seems to me that any 
thoughtful man to-day must be 
acutely conscious that things are 
not as well with us as our economic 
jingoes boast, that the people are 
restless in spite of their “panes et 
circenses.” Instinctively he must 
meditate upon a possible better state 
of affairs—-somewhat better any- 
how. And I think he will somewhat 
wistfully reflect that, if his Utopia 
could be realized even partially, 
“perhaps men,” as Miss Scudder 
again puts it, “might recover some- 
thing of the gayety of spirit and that 
eager advance in all the higher lines 
of interest and achievement which 
marked the sons of Francis in their 
prime”: that otherwise, unless soci- 
ety voluntarily adopts some sort of 
policy in which individual greed will 
be discountenanced and relegated to 
the low plane where it belongs, “the 
Franciscan defeat and the Francis- 
can triumph must continue to con- 
front each other in hopeless dead- 
lock, in a world that can neither fol- 
low nor forget the call of Francis 
and his Lady Poverty.” 

Is there, one asks despairingly, 
anything in the Franciscan adven- 
ture or any other adventure to sug- 
gest a way out of this age-old dead- 
lock between hoggish Capital and 
insane Communism? 











THE ACTS OF APOLLONIUS 


TRANSLATED BY E. C. E. OweEN 


bigs the reign of Commodus, a per- 
secution having arisen against the 
Christians, a certain Perennis was 
proconsul of Asia. Apollos the 
Apostle (Apollonius the martyr, the 
shortened form of the name seems 
to be Apollos, is here confused with 
the Apollos of Acts xviii. 24 and 2 
Cor.), a devout man, an Alexan- 
drian by birth, fearing the Lord, was 
arrested and brought to trial. 

1. On his being brought to trial 
the proconsul Perennis said: Apol- 
los, are you a Christian? 

2. Apollos said: Yes, I am a 
Christian; and that is why I wor- 
ship and fear God, who made heav- 
en and earth, the sea, and all that is 
in them. 

3. The proconsul Perennis said: 
Take my advice, Apollos, repent, 
and swear by the Fortune of our 
lord Commodus, the Emperor. 

4. Apollos, also known as Sak- 
keas (perhaps = Zaccheus), said: 
Listen attentively to me, Perennis, 
who am about to give account to 
you in godly and lawful defense. 
He who repents of just, good and 
admirable commands of God is law- 
less and unholy and, in the true 
sense, an atheist: but he who re- 
pents of all injustice and lawless- 
ness and idolatry and evil thoughts, 
and shuns the beginnings of sins 
and generally has naught to do with 
them, is just. 5. Let my defense it- 
self convince you, Perennis, that 
those venerable and glorious com- 
mands I have learnt from the word 
of God, who knoweth all the 
thoughts of men. 6. Moreover we 
are bidden by Him not to swear at 





all, but in all things to speak the 
truth. For the truth that lies in 
“Yea” is a great oath, and there- 
fore it is shame for a Christian to 
swear; for from falsehood springs 
distrust, and from distrust fresh 
oaths. Do you wish me to swear 
that we honor the Emperor and 
pray for his throne? Gladly would 
I swear by Him who is Very God, 
who is before the ages, who was not 
made by the hands of men, but on 
the contrary Himself appointed a 
man to rule upon the earth over 
men, and it would be true. 

7. The proconsul Perennis said: 
Do as I tell you, Apollos, repent and 
sacrifice to the Gods and to the im- 
age of the Emperor. 

8. Apollos said with a smile: Con- 
cerning repentance and the oath, 
Perennis, I have already made my 
defense to you; hear now what I 
have to say concerning sacrifice. 
Both I and all Christians present to 
the Almighty God who rules over 
heaven and earth and over all that 
breathes a pure and bloodless sacri- 
fice, chiefly of prayers, on behalf of 
the intelligent and rational images 
of Himself appointed by the fore- 
thought of God to rule over the 
earth. 9. Wherefore we pray daily 
to God who dwells in Heaven on be- 
half of Commodus who rules in this 
world, knowing surely that by none 
other’s will but only that of God In- 
vincible, who comprehends (in 
proper sense = embraces) all things, 
does he reign, as I said before, upon 
the earth. 

10. The proconsul Perennis said: 
I give you a day, Apollos, to take 


























counsel with yourself about your life. 

11. After three days he ordered 
him to be brought into court; and 
there were present a great number 
of persons of senatorial rank and 
councilors and great philosophers. 
Having ordered him to be called he 
said: Let the proceedings in the case 
of Apollos be read. When they had 
been read the proconsul Perennis 
said: What counsel have you taken 
with yourself, Apollos? 12. Apollos 
said: To remain a servant of God, as 
you after consideration described 
me in the proceedings. 

13. The proconsul Perennis said: 
I advise you on account of the reso- 
lution of the Senate to repent and 
to serve and adore the Gods, whom 
we all serve and adore, and to con- 
tinue living amongst us. 

14. Apollos said: I am aware of 
the resolution of the Senate, Peren- 
nis; but I became a servant of God 
in order not to serve graven images. 
Wherefore I will not adore gold or 
silver or brass or iron or gods falsely 
so called of wood or stone, which 
neither see nor hear; for they are 
the works of carpenters and gold- 
smiths and turners, carvings of 
men’s hands, that shall never move 
of their own will. 15. But I wor- 
ship God who is in heaven and adore 
Him alone, who breathed into all 
men a living soul and pours out life 
into all day by day. 16. I will not 
humble myself, Perennis, nor cast 
myself at the feet of things impo- 
tent; for it is shameful to adore that 
which is of no more than equal 
honor with men, or at all events 
less than deity. For miserable men 
err when they adore things which 
belong to the static order, a cold 
splinter of stone, dry wood, lifeless 
metal, dead bones. What lies and 
nonsense! 17. So the A®gyptians 
worship a vessel, generally called a 
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foot-pan, with many other disgust- 
ing things. What ignorance and 
nonsense! 18. And the Athenians 
to this day reverence the brazen 
skull of a bull, calling it “The Luck 
of the Athenians.” So we cannot 
pray to gods that we have made for 
ourselves: they seem to do most 
harm to the souls of the very men 
that put their trust in them. 19. 
For how do these differ from baked 
clay and broken potsherds? They 
pray to the images of divinities 
which hear not as we hear, nor ask, 
nor give. For in very truth their 
shape is a lie; for they have ears 
and hear not, eyes have they and see 
not, they have hands and put them 
not forth, feet have they and walk 
not; for their shape does not change 
their nature. It was in ridicule, I 
think, of the Athenians that Soc- 
rates swore by the plane, a wild tree 
(The Armenian version adds “and 
by the dog and by dry wood”). 20. 
The first sin of men is against them- 
selves when they worship idols. And 
the second sin of men is against the 
heavens above when of their own 
will they adore things in the vege- 
table order. Onion and garlic are 
the gods of Pelusium, things which 
all go into the belly and are cast out 
into the draught. 21. And the third 
sin of men is against the heavens 
above when of their own will they 
adore things in the animal order, 
fish and dove, or as the Egyptians 
dog and dog-faced baboon, crocodile 
and bull, asp and wolf, the images 
of their own lives. 22. And the 
fourth sin of men is against heaven 
above when of their own will they 
adore things in the rational order, 
men, but divinities in operation; 
they call Gods those who were once 
men, as their own fables prove; for 
they speak of Dionysus as rent in 
pieces, and Heracles as brought 
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alive to the pyre, and Zeus as buried 
in Crete; and names have been de- 
vised for them to suit. Indeed the 
fables give currency to the names. 
Hence my strong protest against 
their impiety. 

23. The proconsul Perennis said: 
Apollos, the sentence of the Senate 
is that there be no Christians. 

24. Apollos, also known as Sak- 
keas, said: But the sentence of man 
cannot prevail over the sentence of 
God, for the more they put those 
that believe in Him to death un- 
justly, senselessly too, for they are 
doing no wrong, the more the num- 
ber of believers is increased by God. 
25. I would have you know, Peren- 
nis, that for kings and senators and 
for the possessors of great power, 
and for rich and poor, and freemen 
and slaves, and great and small, and 
wise and simple God hath ordained 
one death in all cases, and judgment 
to follow death for all mankind. 
26. But there is a distinction be- 
tween one death and another. 
Wherefore the disciples of this 
word of ours die to pleasure daily, 
chastening by continence the pas- 
sions, desiring to live according to 
the Divine commands. And believe 
in earnest, Perennis, that we are not 
lying, for there is not a single form 
of licentious pleasure found amongst 
us, rather do we banish every foul 
sight from our eyes, and from our 
ears likewise every cajoling word, 
that our souls may abide unwound- 
ed. 27. Such being our profession, 
proconsul, we do not count it hard 
to die for the true God, for it is by 
God’s grace we are what we are. 
Therefore we also endure all things, 
that we die not ill. 28. For whether 


we live or die, we are the Lord’s. 
Dysentery and fever are often fatal, 
so I may expect to be carried off by 
one of them. 
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29. The proconsul Perennis said: 
Having made up your mind to this, 
Apollos, are you happy to die? 

30. Apollos said: I am happy to 
live, Perennis, not fearing death 
however from love of life; for noth- 
ing is more precious than life, eter- 
nal life, life which is the immortal- 
ity of the soul that in this life has 
lived well. 

31. The proconsul Perennis said: 
I know not what you say, nor do I 
understand what your reply has to 
do with the matter in hand. 

32. Apollos said: I feel much for 
you being so without understanding 
of the loveliness of grace; for the 
word of the Lord needs a seeing 
heart, Perennis, as the light needs 
seeing eyes, for a man talking to 
those without understanding avails 
nothing, no more than light that 
shines upon the blind. 

33. A certain cynic philosopher 
said: Keep your railings for your- 
self, Apollos, for you err grossly, 
profound speaker though you think 
yourself. 

34. Apollos said: I have learnt not 
to rail, but to pray: but your reply 
betrays the blindness of your heart, 
however copious the idle talk you 
may indulge in, for by those without 
understanding truth is sure to be 
considered railing. 

35. The proconsul Perennis said: 
We also know that the word of God 
is begetter of the soul and body of 
the just, which endowed them with 
reason and taught them as it pleases 
God. 

36. Apollos said: This Our Savior 
Jesus Christ, having been born as 
man in Judea, being in all things 
just and filled with Divine wisdom, 
out of His love for men taught us 
who the God of the world is and 
what is the end of virtue suited in 
view of a holy life to the souls of 


























men: who by His Passion checked 
sins in their beginnings. 37. For 
He taught us to check anger, to 
moderate desire, to chasten pleas- 
ures, to extirpate pains, to be will- 
ing to communicate (1 Tim. vi. 
18), to foster friendship, to purge 
away vainglory, not to seek venge- 
ance on those who wrong us, to de- 
spise death by legal sentence, not as 
wrongdoers but as patient when 
suffering wrong, and moreover to 
obey the law given by Him, to honor 
the King, to worship the Immortal 
God alone, to believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, to be convinced of 
judgment after death, to hope after 
the resurrection which God shall 
give to those who have led a holy 
life for a reward of virtuous labors. 
38. Having taught us these things 
clearly and convinced us by abun- 
dant proof He Himself won a great 
report for virtue, but was viewed 
with malice by the ignorant, like the 
just men and philosophers before 
Him; for the unjust have no use for 
the just. 39. And in this regard 
there is a saying that fools talk un- 
justly: Let us bind the just man, for 
he is of disservice to us (Wisdom, 
ii. 12). 40. And one of the Greeks, 
as we have heard, says (Plato, Rep. 
ii., p. 361 E)—The just man shall be 
scourged, racked, bound, both his 
eyes shall be burnt out, and in the 
end having endured all manner of 
evil he shall be crucified. 41. As then 
the Athenian informers unjustly 
brought about the condemnation of 
Socrates, having won over the peo- 
ple to their side, so also some vil- 
lains bound and brought about the 
condemnation of our Master and 
Savior (42), as they did also to the 
prophets before Him, who prophe- 
sied many glorious things about the 
Man. They said that such a one 
should come, just in all things and 
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virtuous, who having done good to 
all men should persuade them. to 
serve the God of all with service 
founded upon virtue. Him we 
make haste to honor, because we 
have learnt His holy commands, 
which before we knew not, and do 
noterr. But if that be error in your 
sight which speaks of the soul as 
immortal, of judgment after death 
and reward of virtue at the resur- 
rection, and of God as judge, gladly 
would we prize such a delusion, 
thanks to which we have learnt to 
live nobly, looking, though our pres- 
ent lot be its very opposite, to the 
hope of the world to come. 

43. The proconsul Perennis said: 
I supposed, Apollos, that you had 
abandoned henceforward such a 
profession and were prepared to 
serve the gods with us. 

44. Apollos said: I was hoping, 
Proconsul, that holy thoughts were 
in your mind, and that the eyes of 
your soul had been enlightened by 
my defense, so that your heart 
might bear, fruit and serve God the 
Maker of the World, and offer up 
prayers daily with alms and charity 
to Him alone, a bloodless sacrifice 
and pure in the sight of God. 

45. The proconsul Perennis said: 
I would gladly release you, Apollos, 
but I am prevented by the decree of 
the Emperor Commodus: but I will 
be kind to you in the manner of 
your death. 

[And he gave sentence against 
him that the martyr’s legs should be 
broken (In the Armenian version 
“He gave orders that he should be 
beheaded with the sword.” Vide 
note). 

46. And Apollos, also known as 
Sakkeas, said: I thank my God, pro- 
consul Perennis, with all that con- 
fess God Almighty and His Only- 
Begotten Son Jesus Christ and the 
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Holy Spirit for this your sentence 
which is my salvation. 

47. So glorious a consummation 
of martyrdom did this most holy 
victor, also known as Sakkeas, inau- 
gurate with sober spirit and ready 
heart. To-day is the appointed day, 
on which after a wrestle with the 
Evil One he bore away the prize of 
victory. Come then, brethren, hav- 
ing confirmed our souls in the Faith 
let us show ourselves through the 
pity and grace of Jesus Christ eager 
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for the grace He won, with Whom 
to God the Father and the Holy 
Spirit be glory and power for ever 
and ever, Amen. 

The thrice-blessed Apollos, also 
suffered martyrdom on the eleventh 
day before the Calends of May 
(April 21st) according to the Ro- 
man, on the twenty-first day of the 
eighth month according to the Asi- 
atic, according to our reckoning in 
the reign of Our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
Whom be glory for ever and ever. } 


NOTES 


I. These Acts ere undoubtedly genuine, the 
testimony of Eusebius (v. inf.) is in their 
favor, and the late Professor Harnack says 
“they bear the stamp of life and genuineness.” 


II. Apollonius, a man renowned for his cul- 
ture and philosophy, was martyred in the reign 
of Commodus in 185 a. p. The Christians en- 
joyed comparative peace in this reign, there 
was no organized per ti 


Ill. Eusebius (Hist. Ecci., v. 21) gives a 
brief account of the martyrdom of Apollonius, 
and says that a full report of the interrogato- 
ries and of his speech for the defense is to be 
found in his work, The Passions of the An- 
cient Martyrs. This book is unhappily lost. 


IV. There is an Armenian version of the 
Acts of Apollonius of which an English trans- 
lation was published by Mr. F. C. Conybeare 
(The Apology and Acts of Apollonius, London, 
1894). Till then it had been almost unnoticed. 





V. Lastly in 1895 the Bollandists discovered 
in Paris a Greek version, which is translated 
here. 


It differs in small points from the Ar- 





menian version. The only important differ- 
ences are (see below) at the beginning and 
end. 


VI. (§1) It is clear from other sources (V. 
Analecta Bollandiana, tom. xiv., p. 286) that 
the name of the judge was Perennis, not Peren- 
nius as in the Greek version, and that he was, 
as the Armenian says, Prefectus Pretorio at 
Rome, not Governor of Asia, and that the mar- 
tyrdom consequently took place in Rome. 


VII. (§20) The first sentence is supplied by 
the Armenian, it much improves the sense. 


VIII. (§45) According to the Armenian, 
which is no doubt right, Apollonius was be- 
headed. The statement in the Greek is incon- 
sistent with the promise of Perennis. Euse- 
bius has a curious statement that it was the 
accuser’s legs which were broken. There is al- 
most certainly some mistake here, there could 
be no reason for punishing an informer whose 
charge was accepted as true. Perhaps he had 
an accident of this kind, which was regarded 


as a judgment. 





























A WIDE AWAKE MAN 


By ETHEL KING 


LL his life George Hartley had 

yearned to travel. Oh, not Eu- 
rope nor any of that Far East stuff, 
he'd tell you if you had asked him 
where he would like to go were the 
chance his. See America first, was 
his watchword, and not the natural 
beauties of America first either. 
Not the Rockies, nor the Great 
Lakes, nor the Grand Canyon, nor 
the Desert of Death. No, no, noth- 
ing like that. It was the cities 
George longed to visit, the well- 
known cities, Chicago and Duluth 
and St. Paul and Cincinnati and oh, 
well, the whole lot of them. That 
would be seeing life! 

There were good hotels in those 
places. Things were new, fresh, up 
to the minute there. Why, in any 
one of those towns you could really 
find out what a city was. You could 
pick it up in your two hands, as it 
were, and examine it on every side. 
But this old whale of a New York 
City where he’d been born and bred, 
where he worked and lived,—why it 
was nothing but a big village. Or 
rather a collection of villages. And 
unless you were fortune’s favorite, 
circumstances rutted you into a fur- 
row. And that was the end of you. 

Take himself, for instance. Here 
he was a fellow getting on in years, 
in the thirties, hard working, decent 
enough, anxious to make the most 
of things. And yet all he could do 
was to burrow along in the groove 
fate had wedged him into, while a 
whole world with its possibilities 
raced past him. 

Up early in the morning, much too 
early. Then that huddled subway 





rush down to the office of the big 
hardware firm where he was em- 
ployed. The daily grind there... 
pens, paper, typewriters, ledgers, 
books, . . . the same thing every 
blessed day. And all the time, he’d 
tell himself, he was touching ro- 
mance second hand. His firm had a 
foothold in almost every city of 
worth in the United States. He was 
one of the clerks that kept the sta- 
tistics of the great business. 

Let his heart wander as it would 
his fingers must jot down the data 
that McNair & Co. had made so 
many locks and bolts for the new 
school house in Detroit, had done 
such and such work on the big the- 
ater in Chicago, had renovated the 
bath room fixtures for that hotel in 
Mobile. .. . 

He was paid, and not too much, 
to keep a record of dull, dry facts. 
But his mind went beyond hard- 
ware, when it was at leisure. He 
pictured to himself that new school 
house out in Detroit with its throngs 
of lively high school students, that 
theater in Chicago echoing to ap- 
plause as beautiful women and gal- 
lant mefi played their parts on its 
stage, that Mobile City hotel with its 
steady stream of people in and out 
of its spacious doors... . 

To be in those places, to mingle 
with humanity, to get right down to 
life, how worth while that would be! 
Yes, indeed, his soul was far and 
away from hardware, George knew. 
But he had to keep his thoughts on 
it as he worked, worked through 
each long tough day, with time off 
only for a quick cheap lunch. 
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Then the tiresome ride in the sub- 
way home each night with those 
hoards of weary workers like him- 
self trying to read their newspapers. 
He often wondered where the homes 
of these straphangers might be, for 
the cars would still be full of them 
when he’d push his way out at the 
One Hundred and Third Street Sta- 
tion. 

He lived alone with his mother on 
one of the Hundredth Streets be- 
tween Amsterdam and Columbus 
Avenue, in a long block of dingy 
brown stone flat houses. Paid far 
too much rent, of course, for those 
six little cubby holes on the first 


floor. But they’d been there a long 
time. It cost a lot of money to 
move. And besides, where could 


they go where they wouldn’t have to 
pay more? But all the same, what 
did you get for your money there, 
George used to ask himself. Merely 
an old-fashioned, dark, tunnel-like 
hutch. Why, they didn’t even have 
electricity. Flickering old gas jets, 
that’s all. And the bath room! A 
tin tub painted white. No shower, 
nothing. You had to be a million- 
aire to get the comforts in New 
York, not to speak of the luxuries. 

Why, say, out in any of the small 
towns, the hick towns as New York 
called them, even the laborers, he’d 
heard, have electricity, radio, tele- 
phones, everything in their homes. 
That’s it. Things were new, slick, 
up to date in those burgs. But here 
in New York, the exorbitant, any- 
thing he could own had to be old 
and grimy and broken. 

Of course he didn’t find life even 
in the metropolis absolutely hope- 
less. There were some consolations 
for him. He had his mother. She 
was a grand old lady. Worshiped 
him. Looked after his wants as 
only an adoring mother could or 
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would. She sympathized with him 
too. Agreed with his ideas. Longed 
with him that some time he would 
be set free from his daily grind so 
he could travel all over. Of course 
she didn’t want to gad about her- 
self. Liked to stick around the 
house, his mother did. But well, he 
was aware she thought nothing was 
too good for her George. 

He was pretty tired when he’d get 
home at nights. Still he usually 
went out two or three evenings a 
week. Great Scott, a man couldn’t 
be a hermit exactly. There was the 
church club. He went on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. Fooled around the 
gym there. Then there were the 
movies. Sometimes they made him 
awfully discontented, almost wild 
when they showed up travel pic- 
tures, pictures of doings in other 
cities. Then a vaudeville show was 
a weekly treat with him. He’d got- 
ten into the habit of going to the 
Ninety-sixth Street Theater with Ed 
Joyce. Oh, some of the skits were 
foolish, of course. But they took 
your mind off things. Girls? Well, 
he didn’t bother much with girls. He 
was shy. Never had a sister. Didn’t 
know just how to talk to them. 
Fussed up easily. Still there had 
been one or two girls that had sort 
of “got him.” That little blonde kid 
that came to visit her cousin in the 
flat over theirs. And Miss Ellison 
down at the office. But somehow he 
never had the courage to be real 
friendly with them. And besides it 
took a pile of money to take a girl 
out and treat her right in New York. 
The other towns had it on us there 
too, yes sir. 

Yes, yes, New York was all right in 
its way. But it wasn’t the only city 
on earth. Not by any means. Down 
in the office they knew his views on 
this subject pretty well. It was his 























favorite topic. Some of the folks 
used to joke him about it. Their 
idea of adventure and of travel was 
to nose around dead old foreign 
holes among ruins. Pshaw! Noth- 
ing in that stuff to George’s mind. 
He looked at the economical side of 
the question, he used to say. He 
didn’t want to see a city that was 
falling to pieces but a city that was 
coming on! 


To long all your life for even a 
nibble at the moon, and then sud- 
denly to have a great quarter of it 
cut out and handed to you, even a 
second helping promised you, if you 
wanted it, why that would take any- 
one’s breath away, now wouldn’t it? 

George sat dumb before Mr. Dane, 
the assistant manager in the latter’s 
private office. Dane was eyeing him 
impatiently. Good Heavens, thought 
George, maybe he imagines I’m go- 
ing to refuse! Why, can’t he see 
I’m stunned, that’s all. I...1... 
can’t talk ... now, now... at last, 
“Oh, yes, Mr. Dane, of course I'll be 
delighted to go!” 

George stumbled into the outer 
office. He went over to his desk 
with a strange dazed look in his 
eyes. The rows of clerks he walked 
between swung around toward him. 
Some one behind him called out, 
“What’s up, George?” Another 
asked, “What did he want you for?” 

George was busy with the papers 
on his desk, closing up for the day 
this early. He answered them 
thickly, “I’m going along with Mr. 
Stevens when he starts out Thurs- 
day.” 

He sensed the noisy congratula- 
tions they showered down on him. 
He smiled. It was pleasant. But 
somehow it was all like a dream to 
him. Their voices sounded far away. 
Even when they helped him into his 
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overcoat and slapped him on the 
back, their blows felt soft, unreal. 

Out in the street, in the cool air 
of a November afternoon. Habit led 
him into the subway. It was early, 
so he got a seat. Then suddenly he 
became wide awake, exalted. As 
the thought of his coming great ad- 
venture seized on him anew he grew 
heady with excitement. 

To be picked out of all that office! 
He was lucky. Dreams do come 
true.... Bosh! With an effort he 
pulled himself down to earth. No 
use in going off his head about it. 
Mr. Dane hadn’t minced matters 
any. He’d told him plain enough 
why he, George, had been chosen. 
It was because, well, he wasn’t im- 
portant enough to be missed in the 
office, and he knew the figures, and 
he had only a mother. Men with 
wives didn’t care to be unexpectedly 
ripped away from their homes and 
sent on long fitful trips. Or rather 
the wives didn’t like it. Mothers made 
less fuss than wives evidently. And 
then, too, Mr. Dane had spoken with 
a smile when he’d said, “Everyone 
knows how anxious you are to 
travel, George. So here’s your 
chance.” 

Yes, here was his chance. Again 
his heart jumped when he thought 
of it. To be going with Mr. 
Stevens! . . . Stevens was a big 
man. He was the one that inspected 
the work just finished in each place 
in his territory. Why, sometimes 
he’d be gone a month, sometimes, 
six weeks, sometimes three months. 
He was always on the go. A won- 
derful man... 

Poor old Arnold! To think that 
he, George, was taking Arnold’s job. 
Oh, only temporarily, of course, of 
course. Why, Arnold was an expert 
statistician, the man Stevens always 
had along with him on his trips. Too 
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bad the poor old devil had to get 
taken that way, so suddenly. George 
hoped he’d pull through the opera- 
tion all right. Yes, too bad for Ar- 
nold he had to get sick right then. 
But... but... well, of course it was 
mean to think it, but well, it’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody any 
good!... 

Heavens, he almost missed his 
station. It was a Hundred and Third 
Street all right. Up the old subway 
steps ... one, two, three! .. . Won- 
der how the mother would take the 
news. Like a brick, of course. She’d 
be tickled to death. Oh, sure, later 
on she’d miss him, but now, now, 
why she'd feel just the way he was 
feeling, great! 

Say, how could people walk along 
so calm and sedate.. Surely he 
couldn’t be the only happy one out. 
Where was that old key of his. Oh, 
yes. He had it. Now to open the 
Oh, of 


door and get in quietly. 
course he knew she’d be frightened 
at him home so early. Yes, there 
she was running out of the kitchen 
with her apron still on. 
“Why, it’s all right, Ma. 


I’m not 
I’m home early because 


had 


sick. No. 
I got to get ready for a trip 

It didn’t take her two minutes to 
learn the whole story. Mother was 
quick. And pleased! Why you 
could have knocked her over with a 
feather. There she was back and 
forth a dozen times from the 
kitchen to his room as he rum- 
maged in the bureau drawers. 

“Tll have supper ready in a 
minute, George,” and, “Leave out 
your socks. I want to go over 
them,” and, “Count your handker- 
chiefs and see if you’ve got enough.” 
Once she said, “You look like your 
father, George. You’re dark like 
him. My folks were all sandy.” 

He drew a roll of bills out of his 
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pocket. “Look, Ma. They advanced 
me a month’s salary. I’m to have 
all my expenses paid. I won’t need 
this. These are for you,” pulling 
off some of the bills, “Buy yourself 
a new dress.” 

No, no, she wouldn’t. But he kept 
at it and between a laugh and a cry 
she gave in at last and stuffed the 
greenbacks into the neck of her 
black alpaca house dress, proud as 
could be. 


Thursday morning! The Penn- 
sylvania Station! Mr. Stevens and 
George off on the first leg of their 
journey, bound for Trenton. A 
Pullman, of course! Rush... 
roar... the tunnel .. . then dried, 
sere November countryside sweep- 
ing past them... . 

Mr. Stevens was speaking, “We'll 
go out to the diner and have lunch 
now. It’s early, but we may as well 
get it over. We'll have to hurry 
when we reach Trenton. We won't 
have time for anything.” 

George’s first meal on a train. Mr. 
Stevens went off to wash his hands 
and left him to select the food for 
both. He ordered two portions of 
turkey and cranberry sauce, fried 
sweet potatoes, coffee and pumpkin 
pie. He was terribly hungry with 
excitement and getting up early and 
all. He gobbled the stuff without a 
thought. Then he was ashamed of 
himself. Mr. Stevens didn’t eat 
hardly a thing, just toast and tea 
and a biscuit and he kept on reading 
a financial journal. Why, Mr. 
Stevens was all business, all busi- 
ness. George felt piggish and a good 
deal of a fool. He wondered what 
this big man must think of him. He 
followed him silently back to the 
chair car. Mr. Stevens went on with 
his paper. George fell asleep. Be- 
fore he knew it they were in Tren- 
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ton. George bounced out of the car 
after his boss. 

Trenton! His eyes widened. He 
wanted to take in the sights. But 
there was Mr. Stevens ahead of him 
down the platform calling to him to 
come along. He was shaking hands 
with a couple of men. Now, all of 
them into a big new limousine and 
they were speeding away. 

George was crowded into the back 
seat. The two men in front leaned 
over him in conversation with Mr. 
Stevens and entirely cut off his view 
of the outside world. 

They were passing through Tren- 
ton. Trenton was a city of some im- 
portance. George wanted to see 
what it was like but he couldn’t. 
After awhile the men in front turned 
and settled into their seats. George 
bent forward eagerly and peered out 
through the window. But they were 
riding out beyond the city by that 
time and his only survey was of bare 
trees and dun colored fields and 
country roads. 

It was about four o’clock and the 
sun was on the wane, cold and pale 
when they reached their destination, 
the big gray pottery works. This 
was going to be interesting, George 
surmised, to go through this place, 
see how things were made, to look 
at brand new earthenware dishes, 
not the old cracked stuff his mother 
had to put up with.... 

He was stepping into the office 
when, “This way, George,” called 
out Mr. Stevens in his crisp voice. 
George followed him and half a 
dozen men into the elevator, up... 
up. ... They went right straight to 
business. 

A whole section of the great place 
had lately been made over into a 
community club for the workers, a 
rest room, lunch room, gym. The 
hardware fittings to these luxurious 
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quarters had been done by McNair 
& Co., and Stevens’ job was to look 
the whole thing over. 

George trailed him meekly. All 
fine stuff, of course, but he’d soon 
seen enough of it. It was already 
dark and the lights were turned on. 
George went to one of the windows. 
Only blackness without. He won- 
dered what Trenton was like... . 
Then Mr. Stevens at his elbow keen 
and brisk, 

“George, my boy, we’ve got to hop 
right off to Atlantic City.” 

Atlantic City, mind you! George 
had heard so much about it, but he’d 
never been there. What would it be 
like now that it was almost winter? 

They went by motor, raced out 
through the dark night. Mr. Stev- 
ens didn’t talk much, only now and 
then about business. He was just 
full of business... . 

They stopped once at a little res- 
taurant, a sort of half-way house. 
But they didn’t get out of the car. 
A waiter in a white coat brought 
them sandwiches and coffee. They 
gulped these down and went on. 

It was late when they slipped into 
Atlantic City. It looked so quiet. 
and deserted and black from the 
limousine window. Then they halted 
short at the back door of an enor- 
mous hotel, that glittered here and 
there with lights. A group of col- 
ored bell boys crowded around Mr. 
Stevens. They seemed to know him. 
A short fat man with a friendly way 
advanced. This was the hotel man- 
ager, Mr. Bing, George learned as 
Mr. Stevens introduced them. 

The three of them started imme- 
diately on a tour of inspection of a 
new wing of the hotel as yet un- 
opened to the public. George was 
tired and hungry but he had to keep 
at Mr. Stevens’ heels, taking notes, 
figuring as the other dictated. 
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Nothing to see but empty rooms, 
for the furniture hadn’t arrived yet. 
It was the bolts and locks and door 
handles and such that Mr. Stevens 
was running down, and George had 
to go along with him nimbly. 

At last, at last came relief. Mr. 
Bing, the manager suggested dinner 
and took them down to the big de- 
-serted dining hall. The size of 
it! ... Whew! ... And kind of 
mournful too, it seemed to George, 
with all those little empty tables. It 
must be a wonderful sight when 
they’re filled up with men and 
women all in evening dress... . Like 
some of the banquet scenes in the 
movies. 

A sleepy waiter dragged himself 
over to them and poured ice water 
into their glasses and placed a dish 
of rolls on the table. It was hours 
past the regular meal time but the 
manager gave orders and before long 
the dinner was set before them. 

George couldn’t tell what kind of 
meat was served but it was delicious 
and had a bully sauce over it. Then 
little tiny round potatoes and green 
peas went with it. A salad. He 
wasn’t crazy about the salad. It 
was too bitter. But he liked the 
biscuit tortoni. Yes, he was sure it 
was biscuit tortoni because he’d had 
it before. And the coffee was mighty 
strong. 

The manager was with them chat- 
ting softly with Mr. Stevens. They 
weren't paying much attention to 
George. He was desperately hungry 
but Mr. Stevens was taking hardly 
anything and Mr. Bing merely 
sipped his coffee. George didn’t dare 
eat all he wanted to. At home his 
mother would be disappointed if he 
didn’t clean his plate. But here he 
had to hang back. 

When they left the dining hall the 
men bade him good-night, and a bell 
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boy, a dapper young black fellow, 
took him up to his room. George 
looked at his father’s old gold watch 
as he went up in the elevator. It 
was nearly half-past twelve. He'd 
better turn right in for Mr. Stevens 
had informed him they’d start early 
in the morning for Baltimore. 

The bell boy unlocked a door and 
flashed on the electric light. George 
stepped into the room. The darky 
followed him and, walking lightly, 
pushed open another door and 
pressed a button, 

“Your room and bath, sir,” the 
lad announced. George nodded and 
thanked him. At last the boy faded 
reluctantly from view and shut the 
door after him. 

Should have given him a tip, 
George supposed, chagrined. Well, 
he forgot, that’s all. He’d been so 
stumped with the sight of this big 
room and his bath. 

He hurried over and peered into 
this bath room. Ye gods! This was 
the life of Riley! Everything white, 
immaculate. And the showers... 
And will you look there! Salt water 
right in the pipes! ... 

He began to strip off his clothes. 
He was hot and tired and dusty. He 
took all kinds of baths that night, 
hot sea water and cold sea water 
and a hot shower and a cold shower. 
He fairly swam in that splendid 
bath room. 

Afterwards as he stood in the cen- 
ter of his bed room he cast approv- 
ing glances about it. Well, it was 
swell, wasn’t it. He looked down at 
his clean but faded blue and white 
terry cloth bathrobe wrapped about 
him. Didn’t seem to go exactly with 
rose velvet rugs and gray enameled 
furniture, did it? 

He was smiling to himself when 
he became aware of a dull boom, 
boom, boom. What was that noise 
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anyhow? He’d heard it all along. 
What was it? He went to his win- 
dow and pulled aside his shade. 
Great Heavens, here he was sus- 
pended up in the air. Why, why, 
his room must be up about ten or 
twelve stories. ... And that down 
there was the board walk. The 
famous old board walk, yes sir! ... 
Pretty deserted looking. No, there 
were still a few people on it. And 
now some of the lights were going 
OWE. 2 os 

Darn shame he had to run away 
in the morning. A fellow could 
spend a few days here, couldn’t he. 
And... and, why, sure, that was the 
ocean! Why, that was the low thun- 
dering sound he’d heard. . . . Calm 
enough now what he could see of 
it... .. All dark out there. And so 
big ... And the stars up in the sky. 
... Clear as could be. 

He was wondering about his 
mother. Oh, she must have been 
asleep hours ago. He supposed she’d 
missed him at supper and all. He’d 
scarcely ever stayed away from 
home over night. Even on his vaca- 
tions he didn’t roam much further 
than Coney Island. 

The ocean out there. . . . What 
would it be like to cross it? Funny 
he’d never been drafted in the war. 
... When he’d tried to enlist it was 
too late. Funny isn’t it how experi- 
ences slip by you. 

It was late. He was tired. He 
must get to sleep. He turned off the 
light and jumped into bed. He’d be 
dead to the world in no time. In 
no time at all. But he rolled from 
one side to another, from one side 
to the other. He rose and went over 
and looked out of his window down 
again on the old board walk. Pretty 
dreary just then. And the ocean 
there. ... What were the wild waves 


saying... 
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Now back into bed again. He 
really must get some sleep. Stevens 
told him there’d be a lot of work on 
to-morrow. Queer, isn’t it, how a 
strange bed sort of upsets you. 
You’d surely think in a fine one like 
this you’d be off in no time. Home 
in that little old iron bedstead of his 
he never lay awake at night. As 
soon as he hit it he’d be asleep. That 
old mattress back home was soft, 
wasn’t it. Of course the one on this 
bed was fine, grand. Why there 
must be two or three mattresses on 
this bed, it was so high. But the 
mattress home .. . It was so yield- 
ing, you know. ... There was a nice 
little hollow in it that you could fit 
into. ... 

He didn’t think he had an hour’s 
sleep that night. Mr. Stevens sent 
up an early call for him. He took a 
cold shower, shaved hastily, scram- 
bled into his clothes and came down 
to the lobby to find his chief tall 
and alert pacing nervously up and 
down. 

Breakfast was hurried and silent. 
George gazing over at the straight 
grayish-haired man opposite him 
pondered how anyone could be so 
wrapped up in his work as this Mr. 
Stevens was. 

As fast as a swift taxi could fly it 
carried them and their grips to the 
station where they hastened aboard 
a train for Baltimore. George had 
foolishly bought a magazine of de- 
tective stories. But he soon found 
he would have no opportunity to 
read it for Mr. Stevens had engaged 
a compartment for them and put 
him to work at once. i 

George’s eyes began to swim over 
the columns of figures. He’d never 
been train sick before, but now he 
didn’t feel at all well. He was thor- 
oughly disgusted with himself for 
trying that orange marmalade at 
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breakfast. Oh, why did he do it. 
But he managed to keep a grip on 
himself and worked and worked un- 
til he wearily descended the Pull- 
man steps at the Baltimore station. 

There was a limousine waiting for 
Mr. Stevens. They bundled into this 
car and without a glimpse of what 
the city was like George was whirled 
to a big new empty warehouse on 
the outskirts of the town. A short 
swift survey of this, then on to a 
lately finished suburban club house 
deserted and cold looking in its No- 
vember country surroundings. 

Finally at dusk they reached their 
hotel in Baltimore. “Come up to my 
room. I want to go over a few fig- 
ures with you,” Mr. Stevens told 
George. Mr. Stevens had a suite and 
they worked in the sitting room, a 
snug little place all cretonne and 
wicker furniture. It was beastly 
hot in there but Mr. Stevens didn’t 
seem to notice that. Dinner was 
sent up there to them and they ate 
as they worked. 

About half-past ten the older man 
leaned back, wiped the sweat from 
his forehead, and said abruptly, 
“Well, that’s enough for to-night, 
George. I'll see you in the morn- 
ing.” 

George found his room somehow. 
It was a fine one. Mahogany furni- 
ture. A dark rich looking rug on 
the floor. And the bath... Yes, yes, 
it was all right. Swell! But George 
was too tired to take a bath then. 
He'd wait until morning. He flung 
off his clothes and threw his weary 
body on the middle of the big high 
bed. 
He was tired, tired, tired. He 
wanted to relax. To sink down in 
his bed the way he did home... . He 
tried it. But he couldn’t. Why, it 
was the mattress on this bed that 
kept him awake, he discovered at 
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last. It was so darned new and full 
and stiff! Why, that old one at 
home was nice and soft .. . You fell 
on it and you slipped down into that 
old rut in it and you just drifted off 
to sleep. ... 

The next day they made Washing- 
ton. But what did it matter to 
George where they were. They 
might have been traveling inside a 
tunnel for all he saw of the City. 
A school house miles out of town 
was where they spent most of their 
time. It was Saturday, the school 
was empty. They had it to them- 
selves and Mr. Stevens made the 
most of it. Accompanied by the 
superintendent he scanned the 
building from cellar to roof. Every 
inch of McNair & Co. hardware in it 
was scrutinized and measured and 
figured. George’s head ached. Sat- 
urday afternoon! ... Now if he 
were home he’d be out of the office 
by that time, strolling up Broad- 
way.... 

When he had arrived at his hotel 
that day, the first thing he did when 
he was shown to his room was sur- 
reptitiously to feel the mattress on 
the bed. Firm, high, hard as a rock! 
He groaned in anticipation of an- 
other sleepless night. In a moment 
of desperation he even spoke of the 
subject to Mr. Stevens. The other 
looked at him in sympathy. 

“For Heaven’s sakes, man, why 
don’t you tell the chambermaid. 
She’ll get you another.” 

George did this when he had the 
chance. The big wholesome young 
woman who had charge of his room 
smilingly assented and George 
slipped a dollar into her large 
fingered hand. 

So when he returned from the 
school house inspection and was al- 
lowed to go to his room, he hurried 
over to the bed. Well, of all fool 
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things! That girl had gone and put 
another hard mattress on top of the 
first and now he had to sleep on a 
doubly trying bed. 


For three deadly weeks George 
panted after Mr. Stevens from city 
to city, town to town. He traveled 
as he had never traveled before in 
his life and as he hoped never to 
travel again. Every kind of vehicle 
was used, always the best and new- 
est and always at breakneck speed. 
They never stayed at any but the 
latest hotels and George’s room was 
always a very good one with an 
elaborate bath attached. 

But George was getting more and 
more peaked every day. He had 
never toiled so hard in his life be- 
fore, never knew what it was to 
work under a man like Mr. Stevens. 
Why, he was a regular slave-driver. 
Never spared himself either. Never 
thought of letting up. Once in a 
while of an evening, he would sug- 
gest to George that they go out and 
get some air. And that meant, 
George came to know, a rapid, 
breath-taking ride in a closed car 
through deserted streets and out 
into the dark country for an hour or 
so. 

It was in Pittsburgh that George’s 
eyes gave out. Mr. Stevens showed 
he was human enough then, made 
him consult on oculist and get 
glasses, tortoise shell rimmed ones. 
But George realized it wasn’t only 
his eyes that were bad. He was run 
down all over. He didn’t eat right 
and most of all he didn’t sleep right. 
In each hotel he found them the 
same, those beds, those dreadful 
beds with their great, steady, rigid 
mattresses. And the way those beds 
were made up! . . . Honestly, they 
must nail the bed clothes to the foot 
of the bedstead for he never could 
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pull them up, yank as hard as he 
might. He never could cover up his 
shoulders. .. . 

He began to think lovingly of his 
mean little room at home, so cozy 
and compact, with its comfortable 
scratched mahogany rocker and his 
cherry chiffonier right by the win- 
dow. So handy for him to shave 
by. He even dwelt with some ten- 
derness on the old tin tub painted 
white. You couldn’t get anything 
but mildly heated water in that. You 
were never suddenly scalded there 
as you were apt to be in these in- 
fernal up-to-date contraptions. He 
began to fear, even to hate all new 


things. New things were hard on 
you, that’s what they were. New 
shoes ... hard on your feet. Daz- 


zling white tiled bathrooms hurt 
your eyes. And heavy stiff sheets 
that you couldn’t get a grip on.... 

Most of all he hated new mat- 
tresses. They made him wretch- 
edly uncomfortable, homesick. He 
thought of that old mattress of his, 
so soft, so downy, so easy with its 
inviting hollow. Why, you would 
just dip into that and you would 
drift off ... off... off.... 

Of course after that first attempt 
he never spoke of anything like this 
to Mr. Stevens. He would never un- 
derstand, George was sure. Mr. 
Stevens was so efficient. Why, you 
couldn’t imagine him having any 
thing about him that wasn’t just so, 
flawless, perfect. 

And of course George never let on 
about any of his troubles in the let- 
ers he wrote back home. From 
these missives you would fancy that 
life for him just then was a whirl 
of pleasure,—fine cities, hotels, Pull- 
man cars.... 

In Scranton Mr. Stevens told him 
the happy news that they’d be back 
in New York in six days. Going 
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home! Six days! Now George be- 
came almost feverish in his desire to 
return. Now, there was his mother. 
Great Scott, he had missed her. She 
knew just how to look after a fel- 
low. And, say, it would be nice to 
get back to the office again, down 
among the crowd. He'd have lots 
to talk about. He’d lay it on all right. 
Let them think he had a swell time. 
But oh, best of all, being home 
would mean he’d be able to sleep 
again at night, like he used to, on 
that nice old mattress that you 
could sink into. ... 

It seemed years to him, that trip 
home with its many stop-offs. But 
at last the end really came. He bade 
good-by to Mr. Stevens, the clear- 
eyed Mr. Stevens, with a sigh of re- 
lief at the Pennsylvania Station. He 
jumped into a taxi, he was in such 
a hurry to get back to the old order. 

He had wired ahead to his mother. 
She knew just when he’d be up to 
the house. She'd have everything 
ready for him. Bet she’d be glad 
to see him too. 

These taxis were awful slow. ... 
It was getting on toward the rush 
hour. .. . Maybe it would have been 
quicker if he’d taken the subway. 
Now, that was better. They were 
out of that jam, and going up Broad- 
way. Gosh! He was tired. He'd 
have a good snooze that night on his 
old mattress, yes sir! Home, home, 
sleep, sleep, home. Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no sleep like home! 
. . » Why he was almost home now. 
Wonder what the bill was at the 
Riverside this week? Skipped by 
too fast for him to see . . . Now they 
were turning east... . 

That’s it. . . . No, no the next 
house. That’s it. How much? All 
right. No, you can keep it. And 
there’s Ma in the window. Hello! 
Hello! 
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He was bumping his suit case up 
the steps. His mother was out kiss- 
ing him and dragging him back into 
the dining room. She was so excited, 

“Oh, George, it’s good to see you! 
It’s so good to see you! And, and 
you’ve got glasses on!” 

“Yes, Ma, my eyes got bad. I had 
to get them. Do you like them?” 

“They look fine on you, George. 
You got a nice straight nose. They 
look stylish on you. And can you 
see good with them?” 

“Great, Ma, great. 
everything?” 

“Oh, George, I suppose these little 
rooms seem awful poor to you after 
what you’ve been used to, those 
grand hotels you wrote me about.” 

His eyes behind their black 
rimmed spectacles went around the 
well-known room. They rested af- 
fectionately on the print over the 
mantelpiece, “THERE’S LIFE IN THE 
OLD DOG YET.” He took in the table 
with its red and white cloth, the 
blue dishes on it all ready for him. 
He could smell something delicious 
in the kitchen beyond, something 
that smelled of apples and cinna- 
mon and other good things. 

“Mother, I love it here!” 

She was delighted. “Come,” she 
said, “I want to show you your 
room. Oh, George, I’ve been learn- 
ing lots of things while you were 
away. You know Mrs. Woods up- 
stairs. Well, her sister came to stay 
with her for awhile when she had 
the rheumatism, the one that had 
charge of the linen room in the Ho- 
tel Breslin. And she showed me 
how to make up the bed like they do 
in hotels. You tuck the clothes in 
just as firm around the foot of the 
bed. .20” 

“No, no, Ma, don’t do that. I...I 
like the old way you’ve got of fixing 
the bed!” 


And how’s 
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“Now, never mind, that’s all right. 
You think it will be a trouble for 
me. But it isn’t at all.” 

He looked at her. She had on her 
old black and white striped frock. 
“Say,” he began reprovingly as he 
stopped her, “didn’t you get your- 
self a new dress?” 

“Oh, go on with you, George. I 
don’t need a new dress. I’ve got a 
whole pantry full of rags. But I 
spent the money you gave me. I 
had your room done over. Come.” 

She led him through the small 
passageway to his room. It was in 
front, next to the parlor. He fol- 
lowed her with a nervous dread 
stealing into his soul. His room 
done over ... Made new. Uncom- 
fortably new? 

She opened the door. “See!” she 
cried with a smile in her eyes and 
on her lips too. They entered and 
a gasp of relief burst from him. 
Why it was the same blessed old 
hole! Yes, there was new paper on 
the walls, but only a plain cheap 
little paper, grayish with a tiny little 
sprig in it. Otherwise the place was 
the same as ever, thank Heaven. 
The rocker . . . and the chiffonier 
... and the razor strop hanging be- 
side it... 

“But you haven’t seen the best 
thing yet. Come and I’ll show you.” 
His mother was over at his bed, slip- 
ping off the fringed honeycomb 
spread, pulling down the soft mus- 
lin sheets. “Look, George, look, 
will you!” 
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Good Heavens! What was it, that 
big bulky object his horrified eyes 
saw there on his bed? That unfa- 
miliar blue and white ticking? 

“Ma, a new mattress?” 

“No, it’s your old one, done over! 
Oh, George, I was so ashamed of it. 
It had gotten so soft and slinky. 
Actually there was a deep hollow in 
it. It must have been awful uncom- 
fortable. There’s a new man around 
on Amsterdam Avenue. He’s cheap, 
too. He did the job. Isn’t it grand! 
Feel it!” 

She was pounding and pulling the 
mattress, just tickled to death. 

Dutifully he attempted to copy 
her gestures. All he sensed was the 
compactness, the woeful elasticity 
of the monstrosity on his bed. Then 
his fingers slid from the slippery 
surface and he turned and faced his 
mother. Oh, he must think of some- 
thing quick to say to please her! 
He mustn’t let her see how dashed 
and blue he felt. ... 

But evidently she missed the 
agony in his eyes, for there she was 
beaming at him. 

“Oh, George, traveling must be a 
great thing . . . for young people,” 
she said a little wistfully. “It gets 
you out of a rut, doesn’t it?” 

He nodded in a solemn fashion, 
his gaze on the smooth surfaced 
mattress. 

“You’re right, Ma. You go away 
for awhile, and when you come back 
you find you can never get into the 
old rut again.” 


















T appears to be the biggest mis- 

fortunes in life that make the 
least impression on people’s minds. 
One sees little evidence among edu- 
cated people not professionally in- 
terested in the matter, of any keen 
sense of the part that war plays in 
their lives. Great Britain is the 
only country in the world that has 
made any serious attempt in the 
post-war years to reduce her ex- 
penditure on armaments. Yet Great 
Britain is still spending more on 
armaments than she spent before 
the war. Even so big a thing as the 
last war to end war, though it made 
a deep impression on people’s 
hearts, made little impression on 
their heads. 


—Gronce Giascow, in The Contemporary Re- 
view, April. 


We are beginning to see, I 
think, that the liberal ideology and 
emotionality which we have inher- 
ited from the eighteenth century do 
not provide a real remedy for the 
problems brought before us by sci- 
ence and industrialism. We cannot 
restore our faith in man by going 
back to the ideas of the French Rev- 
olution. . . . In practice, the golden 
trinity of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity worked hand in hand with 
industrialism and science toward 
the creation of a quantitative con- 
ception of life. It was all a matter 
of extending the opportunity of ma- 
terial well-being to more and more 
people. Now that material well-be- 
ing has been made accessible to a 
vast number of people, in America 
at least, we are suddenly become 
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aware that the pursuit of material 
well-being is not precisely the same 
as “the pursuit of happiness.” We 
are also aware that a society that 
has attained a large measure of ma- 
terial comfort cannot build upon 
this basis a fine state of culture 
without introducing a new set of 
controlling ideas. And we are in- 
clined to suspect that this new set of 
ideas will be one denying the as- 
sumptions of the civilization that 
produced the comfort. A continua- 
tion of our quantitative conception 
of life cannot be expected ever to 
produce a qualitative culture. What 
we need today, it appears, is the re- 


discovery of the inner life. 


—NorMAN Foerster, in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, April 4th. 


Huysmans was an incurable 2s- 
thete; that the vulgar must be saved 
was to him an unfortunate neces- 
sity. The Church wisely thinks oth- 
erwise. Her worship and ritual are 
not ends in themselves but means. 
Her aim is by all means to save all. 
So in the presentation of her creeds 
and faith she must admit elements 
which will appeal to the ignorant 
and simple. If a cheap image ex- 
cites devotion in the heart of an un- 
lettered peasant or a cloying melody 
does, for the unskilled in music, 
seem to uplift the soul to Heavenly 
regions, then these things stand 
justified. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is not a Platonic Academy, a calm 
seclusion of philosophers and art- 
ists; it is meant for all who have 


faith even as a little child. 
—CaNon AppiesHaw, in Church Quarterly 
Review, April. 
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Birth control is not merely eccle- 
siastically and doctrinally wrong, 
but is wrong with an elemental and 
fundamental wrongness, because it 
violates the laws of natural moral- 
ity. ... Men have a perfect right to 
recommend pagan and anti-Chris- 
tian practices if they so desire. But 
this ought not to be done under the 
guise of Christian teaching and 
faith. What is purely pagan ought 
to be set forth as such. The Protes- 
tant Church by those colossal follies 
is simply digging its grave and re- 
nouncing the moral leadership 
which it has so grandly held in the 


world since the sixteenth century. 

—Dr. CLARENCE Epwarp MACARTNEY, Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
and former moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. 


The next war will mean the com- 
plete end of civilization as we know 
it. Everything and every one will 
be commandeered. . . . But we do 
need the discipline of war. We need 
control—a general tightening up. 
We need the service without the 


horror of war. 
—Fie_p MarsHat Sin EpMuUND ALLENBY. 


While not denying the urgency of 
a return to sound political ideas or 
the right of Catholics, like any oth- 
ers, to strive to secure by every hon- 
ourable means the triumph of the 
political system they think best suit- 
ed to their country or the impor- 
tance of the civil and political duties 
imposed on each of us by the fourth 
commandment, the Church nowa- 
days not only insists, as she has al- 
ways done, upon her indifference 
with regard to the various forms of 
lawful government, but also herself 
adopts an attitude more and more 
apolitical or rather supra-political. 
... She approves of Catholics exer- 
cising whatever political activity 
they prefer, provided such activity 
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does not tend to diminish or pervert 
in them the spirit of the Gospel. She 
admits that on this condition they 
may collaborate with infidels. She 
will not have Catholic influence and 
action as such bound to any party, 
any class, any political servitude. 


—Jacques MaRITAIN, The Things that are not 
Cwsar’s. 


For three years now, and for four 
periodicals I have been reviewing 
volumes in this field [religion]. 
There has been a mighty flood of 
them. I am told that next to fiction 
there is more “religion” published 
today in America than almost any 
other sort of literature. . . . I have 
looked at religion these many 
months as religion is understood 
among our literary men of the mo- 
ment. I have examined it histor- 
ically, scientifically, biographically, 
sociologically, philosophically, pop- 
ularly, piously, abusively, and jocu- 
larly; under the expert guidance of 
biologists, pathologists, ex-prize- 
fighters, captains of industry, one 
time mistresses of great novelists, 
literary craftsmen, cinema stars, ar- 
cheologists, deposed priests, polit- 
ical dictators, popular preachers, 
and manufacturers of elegant 
plumbing supplies; not to speak of 
various otherwise unknowable ex- 
ponents of fundamentalism, mod- 
ernism, neo-Catholicism, all too hu- 
manism, and the Anti-Saloon 
League. Occasionally, for sheer re- 
lief, I have gone out and purchased 
some obscure book written by an 
unknown saint, or by a poor and 
unheard-of scholar, who really knew 
a little about his subject. That, 
however, was pure recreation. 


—Bernarp Ippines Bett, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, April 11th. 


Charles Cushing of Bath, Me., un- 
earthed not long ago a diary of the 
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early part of the last century from 
which “it might have been fairly in- 
ferred that Casanova would have 
found himself as ‘at home’” in the 
New England of that date “as in 
Bologna or Milan.” . . . There is no 
evidence that less immorality exist- 
ed at the height of the Victorian pe- 
riod, or earlier, than exists now. 
Mr. Train [in Puritan’s Progress] 
thinks that well-bred gentlemen of 
that epoch differed chiefly from 
well-bred gentlemen of this in being 
about five times as tough. It was, 
however, distinctly bad form for a 


woman to be tough. 


—R. L. Durrvs, reviewing Puritan’s Prog- 
ress, by Arruurn Tratn, in the N. Y. Times 
Book Review, Feb, 22d. 


The cynic tells us that the renun- 
ciation of war is mere words. “So 
are the Ten Commandments; so is 
the Constitution of the United 
States; so is any treaty which by the 
usual processes of negotiation and 
ratification has become the supreme 
law of the land. All these are mere 
words, nothing but words, from the 
cynic’s viewpoint. Men of clearer 
vision and wiser judgment, however, 
see in these words the written and 
spoken record of acts of thought 
and of will, of determination and of 
purpose. “With words we govern 
men,” wrote Disraeli long ago. All 
that is needed to make any one of 
these mere words effective is that 
those who have uttered them or sub- 
scribed to them shall keep the faith. 
... It is on the good faith of govern- 
ments and on the ability and will- 
ingness of public opinion to compel 
governments to keep their plighted 
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word that the peace of the world 
and the hope of the world depend. 


—Da. Nicnotas Murray Butter. 


The long retrospect which Mr. 
Howard’s book [Our American Mu- 
sic] supplies may give us a better 
understanding of and a kindlier 
feeling toward those composers of a 
recent yesterday who thrust them- 
selves into the cul-de-sac of jazz. If 
they put on its rhythmic straitjacket 
blindly, they did so with a hope that 
they had found something which 
would be their own; an escape at 
last from the electicism that had im- 
pelled them to write like French- 
men, Germans and Russians. The 
jazz tragedy is the tragedy of Amer- 
ican music. If somethmg spiritual- 
ly fine and ennobling had come to 
stir the young bloods in the way that 
something cheap and trivial came, 
these last years might have been 
productive of works of lasting 
beauty. Aside from the rigidity and 
monotony of the jazz idiom, what so 
many composers failed to see was 
that its basic ele ments—melodic, 
rhythmic, harmonic, whatever could 
be identified with the jazz that was 
jazz, before all manner of refine- 
ments were engrafted on it—were 
inferior even as popular music goes; 
that, aside from being almost un- 
workable for symphony, opera or 
other forms of art music, the jazz 
elements did not measure up in qual- 
ity, purely as ideas, whatever the 
ingenuity that lifted them from the 
cabaret to the concert room. Sym- 
phonic jazz was de luxe slang. 


—Oscarn THompson, in N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Honoring St. Anthony. 1231-1931 


By EpyYTHE HELEN BROWNE 


ADUA is in resurrection. Honey 
is thick in wayside flower cups, 
blossoms are more gloriously purple 
and scarlet, the River Bacchiglione, 
silver selvedge of the city, is plumed 
with festive foam and spray, the 
kissing, blue Italian sky seems near- 
er to earth, grass is spongier on the 
mountainside. In town the Corso 
del Popolo is merry with children in 
new bright skirts, and souvenir 
stalls are gayer than ever with sacks 
of shining religious medals, new 
currency from the mint of heaven, 
rosaries with pearl “Paters” and 
amethyst “Aves” and statues of a 
certain smiling friar in plaster, 
wood and stone. Even the beggar 
this year begs with a smile instead 
of a tear. Brooding old churches 
and historic palazzos are renewing 
their youth in the sunshine; piazzas 
are vivacious with Cook’s guides in 
flecked top-coats and tourists with 
“gallerylust.” 

Why this radiant carnival in Pad- 
ua? Why is she not slighted as 
usual this year, in subjection to her 
world-courted neighbor, Venice, the 
bride and pride of Italy? 

Padua awakens this June to new 
importance, new beauty, new spirit- 
uality, because during the month of 
hearts and roses and during the 
summer it celebrates the 700th an- 
niversary of the death in 1231 of its 
patron, its illustrious thaumaturgist, 
its tonsured son in Franciscan 
brown, St. Anthony. Although the 
star of his birth rose over Lisbon he 


died in suburban Padua and for this 
gentle flight of a soul from out its 
bosom, this gentle escape of wings 
from under the ministering hands 
of monks, Padua claims him as her 
own. Only the last two years of his 
life were spent in Padua; yet certain- 
ty and fact, rather than conjecture 
and legend, attend him there. His 
fledgling years in the Monastery in 
Coimbra, his apostolate in Sicily, in 
Moslem Morocco, in France and 
Italy, is a variously edited record 
with contention among historians as 
to dates and the separation of solid 
truth from clinging myth. But a 
realistic, indisputable Anthony sur- 
vives in and about Padua. 

Anthony loved the ancient city 
rooted in the Euganean Hills, choos- 
ing it twice as his pulpit, during the 
contrition days of Lent in 1228, dur- 
ing the last draining years of his 
life, dewing it with miracle. To- 
day, descendants of the shawled 
flock that listened to him flying the 
name of God to the pennant breezes 
in the open, that stretched tortured 
limbs and withered hands towards 
the dusty hem of his garment, call 
their benefactor “J1 Santo,” the in- 
clusive one, superfluous to name. 
On his feast day his tomb is an ark 
of lilies, a firmament of candles, a 
dais of votive offerings. This year 
anniversary honors will mount upon 
litanies of jubilation, upon the float- 
ing Te Deum to the golden cloud 
wrapping him in canonized gran- 
deur. 
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Paths ’round Padua lead to neigh- 
boring soils of Capodiponte, Arcella 
and Camposampiero, to a delta con- 
nected with his death; to Treviso 
and Bassano, two hours omnibus 
ride from Padua, where he stood in 
the streets preaching, a tall, grace- 
ful figure beneath a Gothic arch al- 
ready framing him in sanctity; to 
the syringing lagoons of Venice, 
eight miles from Padua, the domain 
of his miraculous discipline over 
waters, the archipelago of countless 
votive altars to his honor. Before 
beckoning to his itinerant spirit to 
conduct you around Padua take the 
vacationing Bacchiglione for guide, 
for upon its lazy bank, a half mile 
from Padua, lies the suburb of 
Capodiponte. 

The section is named from the 
bridge annexing it to Padua; but it 
deserves a more pugnacious name 
for it rose with giant strength to 


keep the body of Anthony within its 
territory after he had died in Ar- 


cella. The frail friars from St. 
Mary’s in Padua, on their foot-blis- 
tering way to Arcella to claim the 
body, were defied and halted by 
every inhabitant of Capodiponte ris- 
ing in jealous defense of the brown 
habit clinging to the still form. They 
became the proxy defenders of the 
frightened little Carmelite doves in 
the cote of the Poor Clares of Ar- 
cella for within one of their cells 
Anthony had met his Master with 
the salutation, “Video Dominum 
Meum,” “I see my Lord.” The army 
on the Bacchiglione, with clubs and 
stones for the claimant friars, 
roused Padua. That city construct- 
ed barges across the river Astico 
outside of Capodiponte to ferry the 
precious burden into Padua. But 
the retaliators discovered the back- 
bone of boats suddenly arisen upon 
the Astico and destroyed them with 
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a flourish of chips in the air. Under 
the confiscating threat of the Po- 
desta the stubborn contenders final- 
ly yielded passage to the Bishop who 
escorted Anthony to Padua. Capodi- 
ponte is more interesting for this 
chapter of Anthonian document in- 
terred there than for the present 
bearings of the place. 

Arcella is a queued town of pil- 
grimage, with worshipers in proces- 
sion along the mile road from Padua, 
seeking admittance to a great mod- 
ern church templing the cell where 
the saint died, like Our Lady’s 
Church which incloses the Portiun- 
cula. When Anthony fainted in his 
forest cell, in his own hive of prayer, 
where he made golden litanies and 
“Aves” for Mary, the Friars Minor 
of the Convent at Camposampiero 
nearby prepared a litter to carry 
him to Padua. With feeble gesture 
he had pointed towards the city and 
the friars had interpreted this as 
his wish to die there. At Arcella, 
within sound of the matins bell in 
St. Mary’s tower, he could be car- 
ried no further. The Convent of 
the Poor Clares was the building of 
angel architects so to the soothing 
Carmelites the friars intrusted the 
sick man. He was not a stranger to 
the nuns. He had been their con- 
fessor, had guided the soul of one 
of their Order, the saintly Elena En- 
selmini. Fra Mariano has written 
of the spiritual union between An- 
thony and Elena, comparing it to 
the contact of grace between St. 
Francis and St. Clare. Doubtless 
Elena was one of the flustered sis- 
ters who eased the body of Anthony 
in ruin upon their cloister pallet. 

Anthony died in the friars’ house 
adjoining the Convent on the darkly 
visioned day of Friday. Grieving 
crowds soon smashed the doors of 
the house to gain access to the saint, 

















to touch the hands raised so many 
times in healing blessing. As the 
crowd stood among the débris, the 
agency of miracle, so actively em- 
ployed by Anthony in life, visited 
him at his death. The passage to 
his couch was unobstructed but 
every intruder was blinded, obliged 
to grope back in confusion. When 
the saint was laid temporarily in the 
chapel of the Poor Clares, Padua 
moved to Arcella with flaxen can- 
dles, huge and weighty with decora- 
tion, with rosaries and medals 
dangling on long poles to reach and 
touch the holy body. 

During the anniversary cere- 
monies this summer pilgrims to the 
church of Arcella will favor a cer- 
tain altar because it incloses St. An- 
thony’s small cell of haggard-look- 
ing walls and oddly arched roof. A 
delicately sculptured figure stretches 
in front of the altar in representa- 
tion of his expiring posture. One 
hand clings to a book, his baptizing 
right arm relaxes against the crozier 
of a large lily, his head rests on a 
loaf of stone, his feet protrude, bare 
and bony. The statue is similar in 
treatment to the fresco by Girolamo 
Compagnola in the Scuola del Santo. 

On the Bassano road leaning 
about three leagues northeast from 
Padua spreads picturesque Campo- 
sampiero, in Anthony’s day one of a 
group of toy hamlets under the rul- 
ing ruby of the Guelph noble, Count 
Tiso di Camposampiero. Count Tiso 
owned estates in Camposampiero 
and when he heard that Friar An- 
thony, his young friend given to re- 
ligious raptures and ecstasies, suf- 
fered cramp of soul in the inclosed 
Convent of the Friars Minor he of- 
fered him hermitage in the violet- 
elved forest on his estates. The 
Count’s own delicate hands went to 
the making of Anthony’s cell upon 
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the leafy scaffolding of a walnut 
tree, a monstrosity of the forest. 
Six knuckly limbs climbed out of a 
crater-like trunk. Between the 
limbs Count Tiso wove a. cell of 
osiers and gritty twigs that neither 
heat nor glare could penetrate. He 
also built two alcoves for Anthony’s 
companions, Brother Luca Belludi 
and Brother Ruggiero. 

Anthony rejoiced in this latitude 
from the Convent, this license al- 
lowing him complete abandonment 
to ecstasy. A summit nearby gave 
a view of Padua among her vine- 
yards, of that young eagle of learn- 
ing, the new University, against the 
horizon, of the _ hostile -looking 
Duomo, of the Church of Santa 
Giustina. Anthony frequented this 
hill and on one day of special ec- 
stasy “he began to rejoice exceed- 
ingly in spirit and to break forth in 
praise of that city [Padua] declar- 
ing that very soon it would be 
crowned with honor.” Rigauld, the 
French hagiographer, adds that thus 
was the saint apprised in vision of 
his own death. 

Murillo has immortalized An- 
thony’s sweetest spiritual experi- 
ence in Camposampiero, his mystic 
caress of the Infant Jesus. The fa- 
miliar oval, documented as “The 
Vision of St. Anthony” in the Ca- 
thedral of Seville, inspiring the 
brush of our own C. Bosseron Cham- 
bers, whose portraiture is handsome 
tribute to the monastic type of face 
and figure, represents the exalted 
friar worshiping the Infant Christ 
cradled in his arms. The fragile 
moorings of the vision in Campo- 
sampiero is unknown; but the story 
prevails. While Friar Anthony lin- 
gered at the home of a pious host, 
the latter observed that his guest 
held a baby in his arms at prayer. 
Anthony cautioned his host never 
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to mention the incident; Murillo, re- 
constructing the scene in magic 
curve and color 220 years after, 
must have been a distant carrier of 
the secret. 


The omnibus ride to Treviso and 
Bassano dispels the reminiscent 
mood attaching to Capodiponte, Ar- 
cella and Camposampiero, localities 
of dim story and poetic incident in 
the life of St. Anthony, rather than 
existing environments of that life. 
Anthony’s only bond with Treviso 
and Bassano is that he preached 
there in 1227 and 1228 as Provin- 
cial of Emilia, the verdant territory 
in northern Italy; there are no cues 
to his footsteps, no whisper of his 
ecstasies as at Camposampiero, 
record of only one miracle, the res- 
toration of a woodcutter’s son to 
life by the friction of fingers upon 
his blue temples; yet the same grim, 
medieval structures, the same tow- 
ers, arches and castle walls, dyed 
rose from the sunsets of centuries 
upon them, that beheld the preach- 
ing friar smiling benediction, sur- 
vive, to convert these cities into cen- 
ters of pilgrimage. The stone and 
granite of Treviso and Bassano were 
voiceless contemporaries of him 
whose voice charmed even the 
courts of the sea in miracle. 

Treviso to-day, lying within the 
embrace of the Piavesella and the 
Sile rivers, is the See of a Bishop. 
The Via Risorgimento leads to the 
Duomo or Cathedral of San Pedro, 
reared to the glory of God in 1141, 
over half a century before Anthony’s 
birth, in its prime for the saint to 
turn reverent eyes upon. The archi- 
tectural styles of the building de- 
tract from that beauty born of sim- 
plicity, and the unfinished domes, 
left to the mutilation of weather 
since 1485, give an abandoned effect. 
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Baptisteries, fountain beds of grace 
for infants, are usually the oldest 
adjuncts of Cathedral edifices; the 
Baptistery attached to the Cathe- 
dral antedates it by a century. The 
chapel at the end of the south aisle 
in San Pedro’s contains a fresco by 
Titian that would have delighted the 
heart of Anthony. The subject is 
the Annunciation, the sublime prel- 
ude in the dedicated life of Mary. 
Anthony cherished Mary under 
bloom of all her prerogatives, but as 
girlish mother of the radiant Child 
he venerated her most deeply. 

The Via Calmaggiore sweeps by 
the Duomo and halts at an interest- 
ing building, the Palazzo dei Tre- 
cento or Palace of the early Italian 
style, a city administration building 
erected in 1184. The Palazzo is the 
“sight” on the east side of the Piazza 
dei Signori, a large open space of 
thirteenth century boundaries. Va- 
ried types of architecture meet in 
Treviso; one of the earliest styles is 
the round-arched Romanesque. A 
brilliant example dominates the Via 
Re Umberto in the form of a cov- 
ered balcony, the Loggia dei Cava- 
lieri, heavy with the burden of 736 
years upon it. After passing the 
Loggia the Via Re Umberto leads 
to a bridge over the broad and blue 
Botteniga. The Latin poet, Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, composer of the 
“Vezilla Regis” and “Pange Lingua,” 
was born near Treviso. St. An- 
thony’s toil in the city is partly re- 
sponsible for to-day’s census of 215 
parishes, 5 monasteries and 27 con- 
vents. 

Bassano on the Brenta is de- 
scribed in guide-books as “an ani- 
mated town.” Possibly its subjec- 
tion to the spirited dictates of the 
Ezzelini family in the twelfth cen- 
tury has charged its inhabitants with 
vigor. The Castle of Ezzelino was 














an enormous bulk of splendor as 
Anthony knew it; but one surmises 
that he would enjoy the picturesque, 
gray ruins of it to-day, its collapsed 
columns and arches, for he loved all 
beauty, the softening of time upon 
stone as well as the perennial youth 
of nature. The Church of San Fran- 
cesco in the Piazza Garibaldi, al- 
though not erected until long after 
Anthony’s death is nevertheless 
touched with the comradely spirit 
of the saint because St. Francis, 
founder of the Order of happily cap- 
tive souls, was Anthony’s mystic 
sire. 

If ever the protective intervention 
of miracle was needed it was upon 
the tiger waters of the Venetian la- 
goons, especially the Laguna Morta, 
in early centuries the billious vic- 
tim of high tides and storm. To- 
day, gay little vaporetti, elfin steam- 
boats of the lagoons, ply safely be- 
tween the toy towns on the islands, 
landing carnival passengers at the 
Lido; yet, in the lofty edifices of 
Venice and from the ceilings of 
chapels on the islands hang lamps 
and pictures, and upon the walls 
hang red continents of velvet and 
brocade, votive gifts to St. Anthony 
for safe voyaging across the lagoons. 
The detached miracle, the eclipse of 
reason and logic for a moment of 
supernatural light, free from the 
agency of a wonder-worker’s hands, 
voice or presence, dependent upon 
the passport of prayer, seems some- 
how the greater miracle. So St. An- 
thony’s rescue of a shipfull of peo- 
ple upon the lagoons is a tribute to 
this type of miracle. A group of ex- 
cursionists, sailing across to St. 
Hilary in Venice—the site of a vil- 
lage inheriting a monastery and 
abbey, wherein five crumpet-capped 
doges were buried, since swept into 
oblivion beneath the engulfing 
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marshes, beautiful Carrarese road 
and all—were hit near the Church 
of St. George - in - the - Seaweed, in 
Alga, by rain and rough winds at 
the shadowy hour of compline. The 
seascape darkened and a priest 
aboard began a chorus of prayer to 
St. Anthony. Instantly the ship 
eased and sailed placidly on, the 
crew knew not in what direction for 
the entrapping darkness, but a 
strange, leaping light went before 
the prow and finally led them to 
safety. 

Take one of the trim vaporetti to 
the Island of Burano, the seamstress 
who makes all the lace for bridal 
Venice, and transfer to a gondola for 
a twenty minute glide to an island 
among the loneliest echoes in the 
Lagoon, San Francesco del Deserto. 
In 1220 the island was a retreat of 
St. Francis. A wee church and two 
cloisters now stand upon it. 

The itinerant spirit of the saint 
whom we are honoring is waiting 
where we left him, some pages back, 
for an excursion into suburban 
Padua. The Bacchiglione River is 
the grand old monk of Padua. Its 
formation about the city is peculiar. 
Viewed from an aéroplane it is a 
figure of cowled head and shoul- 
ders, the drapery of the habit curv- 
ing down the right shoulder. An- 
thony loved the Bacchiglione as he 
loved all the Madonna blues in na- 
ture. He must have lingered at twi- 
light on the old Ponte dei Molini, 
the bridge crossing the river in 
northern Padua. Five Roman 
arches, half ovals under the bridge, 
complete their curves in shadow 
upon the water in perfect strategy 
of line and shade for a Whistler. 
On the left of the Corso del Popolo 
flourishes the Church of the Ma- 
donna della Arena. I say “flour- 
ishes” because this church, unlike 
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most in old Padua, really blossoms 
despite its proximity to a morgue of 
prostrate walls and demolished 
arches, ruins of an amphitheater. 
Between the ruins are patches of 
green lawn, mixed colonies of bril- 
liant flowers and a circus of young 
plants climbing and crawling and 
twisting all over the ruins, creating 
a joyous mood contagious to the 
church. When Anthony walked 
through Padua a smaller chapel, 
dedicated to Santa Maria Annun- 
ziata, covered the site of the present 
church. He probably visited its al- 
tar many times for it gave him extra 
opportunity to honor the maternal 
Mary, his favorite conception. The 
small, thirteenth century tabernacle 
sunk in the sacristy wall is a pre- 
cious piece from the original church; 
the present edifice is rich with the 
genius of Giotto, master of elongated 
sainthood on canvas. 

That the gentle virgin, St. Lucy, 
should introduce the fierce Ezzelino 
is an odd pass for which the city 
planners are responsible. The Via 
Santa Lucia leads to the Palazzo di 
Ezzelino, an awesome-looking build- 
ing, rather from the shadow of his 
reputation entwining about it than 
from actual appearance; the twelfth 
century Lombard windows high on 
the facade and the Gothic windows 
fluted with four arches beneath are 
choice examples. The palace was 
built in 1160 so Anthony must have 
seen the torches of evil revelry 
within, perhaps the silhouette of 
Ezzelino himself. The saint was a 
bold challenger of Ezzelino. The 
latter’s cruelty to Paduan nobles, his 
treacheries in periodic frays be- 
tween Guelph and Ghibelline, his 
insane lust for prisoners, provoked 
the Pope to preach a Crusade 
against him. Anthony, whose tongue 
could be an adder of fire upon occa- 
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sion, was commissioned, as the most 
persuasive spokesman among Padu- 
ans, to address the tyrant. During 
the audience the saint was almost 
the victim of a signal to slay when 
a terrible summons from Anthony’s 
eyes smote Ezzelino with contrite 
fear and on his knees he promised 
repentance. Artists have captured 
the drama of this scene, and litera- 
ture, under the epic pen of Dante, 
has consigned the monster to a sea 
of bubbling blood. The Guelphs and 
Ghibellines finally federated against 
Ezzelino, vanquishing him. 

When the vigorous young saint 
preached to noonday crowds in the 
Piazza del Erbe he little realized that 
the long, boat-shaped pavilion near- 
by, the Palazzo della Ragione or II 
Salone, yawning with 21 arches, 
would be the assembly hall where 
the Podesta would call a council to 
settle the dispute as to where An- 
thony’s body should be buried. The 
interior of Il Salone resembles a 
hangar. It is one huge stretching 
chamber, 263 feet long. Mireto 
must have worn out many a palette 
decorating it, for 319 of his frescoes 
embellish the walls. 

If you will reconstruct a scene 
about the University on the Corso 
700 years ago you will observe the 
tall, lean theologian and scholar, 
Albertus Magnus, one of a flock of 
students idling on recreation hour. 
The University is only a stroll from 
the Piazza del Erbe where Anthony 
inspired his audiences; perhaps they 
met, the scholar and the saint, per- 
haps they recognized one another’s 
high flight of soul. Padua Univer- 
sity, founded in 1222, began its fame 
as a medical school. Its doors ad- 
mitted 6,000 students and its Ana- 
tomical Theater, the most ancient in 
Europe, was to minister to the dis- 
tinguished work of Galileo and Wil- 
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liam Harvey. The tower of 1572 
and the facade of 1757 are interest- 
ing additions to the original struc- 
ture; but the courtyard, beautified 
by Andrea del Valle, is a master’s 
conception of what the forum of a 
University should be. It is a square 
of Doric colonnades with Doric 
frieze. A loggia introduces Ionic 
columns, bordered by the glistening 
white beauty of a marble balustrade 
and spanned by a richly carved 
frieze. Padua is now such a fortress 
of Christian saints that pagan myth 
has vanished, except for a dying 
breath of it on the Via Francesco at 
the ninth century tomb of Antenor, 
legendary founder of Padua. The 
tomb of more enduring material 
than the vaporous character it hon- 
ors, was a ripe point of departure 
for Friar Anthony preaching the de- 
cay of paganism within shadow of 
its peaked roof. 

As there is affinity of location be- 
tween St. Lucy and Ezzelino so 
there is contact of time between An- 
tenor and the Christian maiden, 
St. Sophia. The Church of Santa 
Sophia on the Via Altinate, the old- 
est church in Padua, developed wall 
by wall, arch by arch under the 
proud eyes of Christian spectators of 
the ninth century; within ear al- 
most of the chiseling on St. Sophia’s 
the Tomb of Antenor was being 
fashioned under the indifferent gaze 
of a few spectators. Only the apse 
of the first St. Sophia’s, with three 
tiers of midget arches, remains to- 
day. The earthquake of 1117 rup- 
tured the body of the church and 
necessitated rebuilding in the twelfth 
century. The protégée of St. An- 
thony, Blessed Elena Enselmini, lies 
in effigy within this church. 

A cab adds comfort to the long 
route of pilgrimage from the church 
of St. Sophia in the dreamy eastern 
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section of Padua to the Duomo in 
the alert western quarter. A dif- 
ferent saint will greet you at the 
head of each Via so you will be duly 
prepared for the sacred associations 
of the Cathedral. Duomo! Import 
and solemnity resound in the low 
beat of the syllables. Anthony, who 
must have visited the Duomo, that 
in days before the Basilica was 
Padua’s chief shrine, was a lover of 
language, especially of the vivid 
tapestry of words, and so “Duomo” 
must have captured him as he passed 
the church on the site of the present 
Duomo, another victim of the earth- 
quake of 1117. He would have 
gloried in the existing temple dedi- 
cated to God and to the genius of 
Michelangelo who designed it. The 
Treasury of the Duomo owns a 
priceless collection of twelfth cen- 
tury miniatures with the bruise of 
earthquake upon them. Its library 
preserves the splashing autograph 
of Tasso and of Speroni, the Gos- 
pels, penned and illuminated by a 
“Doctor Isidorus” and Epistles writ- 
ten and embellished by a canon, 
Giovanni Gaibana of Conselve. An- 
thony’s good Samaritan, Count Tiso 
di Camposampiero, and the terror- 
ist, Ezzelino, meet in Padua, for the 
flat-backed building overlooking the 
Bacchiglione is the Castle of Ezze- 
lino and the footway along the bank 
is called the Riviera Tiso di Campo- 
sampiero. The Astronomical Observ- 
atory is the scientifically equipped 
eye in the tower of the Castle. A 
medieval view of this Tennysonian 
combination of gray walls and gray 
water obtains from the Riviera 
Paleocapa. 


Paths ’round Padua are leading to 
the core of faith and devotion, mag- 
nificence, prayer and miracle with- 
in the city of the Saint—the Basilica 
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di Sant’ Antonio. But before suc- 
cumbing to its spell of regenerating 
piety let the church of the eight 
skull caps prepare you. The Church 
of Santa Giustina in the lower end 
of town, where scarlet birds some- 
times fiy up the legging of Italy from 
the south, is Padua’s most impor- 
tant shrine excepting the Basilica, 
a veritable institute of art, legend 
and relics, from its eight cupolas, so 
beautifully plump against the sky, 
to the commodious well in which 
3,000 Christians were dumped to 
death by Nero. St. Anthony was 
often supplicant at the tomb of 
Giustina, but within the dim recess 
of an earlier church. The two grif- 
fins, the granite creatures, half lion, 
half eagle, crouching on the steps 
to-day are sentries from the old 
church, sculptures familiar to An- 
thony. 

The plain, milky walls of the cru- 
ciform interior of Santa Giustina 
disappoint the eye taught color by 
chapel touring; then the High Altar 
compensates with its glorious paint- 
ing by Paul Veronese, “The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Giustina.” Veronese 
is noted for his mastery of color; in 
no work is it his more complete 
slave than in this dramatic climax 
to Giustina’s holy life. Although St. 
Giustina is the reigning rectoress of 
this church, with her prison, her cell 
of martyrdom and her tomb lovingly 
venerated, she is brothered in death 
by St. Urio, a medieval “collector” 
of relics, lying entombed among 
them, St. Prosdocimus in whose 
chapel stands a fugitive Byzantine 
Virgin that miraculously escaped 
destruction by fire, and good St. 
Luke whose body is supposed to rest 
in a tomb honored by Mussato. 

To be canonized within one year 
after death, to have the foundations 
of a basilica laid to one’s honor 
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within a few days after death, is in- 
deed swift recognition of sanctity 
even for a medieval saint. Yet such 
was the course of honors for St. 
Anthony. The Basilica of Sant’ An- 
tonio, recently raised by the Lateran 
Treaty, to new distinction of rank, 
was not completed until 1307 and 
did not attain its present magnifi- 
cence until the sixteenth century; 
but in 1263 the interior was free of 
scaffolding and aspiring to glorify 
the saint so the Franciscan Minister- 
General, Bonaventure, afterwards 
sainted, had the remains of Anthony 
removed to the Basilica. Bonaven- 
ture saddened at the sight of the 
dust that was Anthony, pondered 
how ruthless Death could be even 
with the heavenly anointed; yet 
when he came upon the tongue, 
pink and shapely as in life, the tiny 
shelf of four languages, he rejoiced 
in the miracle and kissed it with an 
apostrophe upon his own tongue: 
“O lingua benedicta . . . manifeste 
apparet quanti meriti extististi apud 
Deum.” 

If the bells of jubilee inspire An- 
thony to pause in his blessed tasks 
above and to return to Padua this 
summer, one fancies he would stand 
a little perplexed in the Piazza del 
Santo before the villaged huddle of 
Byzantine domes and coned cupolas, 
turrets and pointed towers crown- 
ing the Basilica. The crowded effect 
would jar his sharp sense of order, 
so clearly defined in his specimen 
handwriting in a manuscript of ser- 
mons preserved in the Anthonian 
Library. Surely he would stop te 
stroke the flank of Donatello’s 
bronze horse outside the Basilica, 
galloping off the pedestal under spur 
of the bold condottiere, for Anthony 
was the friend of animals, of the 
mule of miracle who bowed in ador- 
ation before the Eucharist, of the 
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fish of the River Brenta who stood 
at attention on the slippery tips of 
their tails while he addressed them. 
The noble modeling of the head of 
the horseman in Donatello’s eques- 
trian group is reason enough for the 
reward of 1,650 golden ducats which 
he received for the work. 

The interior of Sant’ Antonio is 
a vast community of chapels. Be- 
fore visiting them if you wish to 
visualize the saint as he was imag- 
ined by the master Giotto, who 
flourished within his century, seek 
the honored pillar near the High 
Altar. Upon it appears a faded face 
with large, soft eyes and ascetic ex- 
pression, the earliest known por- 
trait of Anthony. 

The Chapel of St. Anthony, the 
“Madonna Mora” Chapel and “Il 
Santuario” or the Chapel of Relics, 
is the most sacred suite within the 
Basilica. The Chapel of St. Anthony, 
designed by Briosco and Falconetto, 
cloistered from the main church by 
delicate, stately pillars, attracts all 
eyes immediately to its Carrara 
marble altar containing the silver 
sarcophagus of the saint. The force 
of a giant arm has gone into the 
sculpture of the huge silver can- 
delabrum by Briosco. The treasury 
of art within the Chapel—the High 
Altar by Donatello, with its angel 
orchestra, frescoes chaptering the 
Miracles of St. Anthony, its pleading 
Crucifix and a Deposition that awes 
with its realism, bronze reliefs on 
the choir walls by Bellano, Liberi’s 
masterpiece “The Entry of St. An- 
thony into Paradise,” appropriately 
adorning the ceiling of the sacristy 
—contribute to a mood of piety; but 
it is the collection of votive offerings 
hanging rich upon the walls, tucked 
modestly in niches, that brings the 
beholder close to the human edge of 
piety, to human hearts in blossom of 
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praise and thanksgiving to good St. 
Anthony. A silver heart, a faded 
photograph, the oval of a loved one, 
a crutch, a pair of peasant shoes— 
these are the abiding treasures 
which one imagines St. Anthony re- 
gards above all the Mantegnas, all 
the Giottos, all the Brioscos in Italy. 
The Chapel is never deserted; and 
its most ardent worshipers are not 
the visitors who fleetly come and go, 
but the laboring classes, who come 
to Anthony in shawls, with toil- 
gritty hands, to pray at the tomb, to 
suffer the embarrassment of being 
pushed away by attendants to make 
way for others. 

The “Madonna Mora” Chapel ad- 
jacent to St. Anthony’s Chapel is the 
sole survivor of the Franciscan Mon- 
astery of Santa Maria Mater Domini 
in which Anthony lived in commu- 
nity in 1229. The Basilica rises upon 
the site of the Monastery. Fra Luca 
Belludi, one of Anthony’s compan- 
ions in his osier cell at Camposam- 
piero, was Abbot of the Monastery 
of Santa Maria and a zealous or- 
ganizer of the Basilica project. The 
Capella del beato Luca Belludi is 
appropriately under wing of the Ma- 
donna Chapel. 

Gold and jewels are beautiful no 
matter into what shape or form of 
decoration they are fashioned; but 
when they combine to make sacred 
vessels, to form the cup of a chalice 
or the shining sunset of a mon- 
strance the gold and the diamond 
adopt a new, spiritual beauty. So 
“Tl Santuario” is the magic chamber 
wherein precious metals and flaming 
jewels have been transformed. Slid- 
ing doors of gold plated copper ad- 
mit to a collection of chalices, thuri- 
bles, chests, reliquaries and votive 
offerings that includes a gold lily 
and a silver baby, a shining, dimpled 
body weighing twenty-seven pounds, 
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the gift of a Portuguese prince whose 
pilgrimage to St. Anthony’s tomb to 
beg for a male heir was rewarded. 
La Lingua, the tongue of Anthony, 
once soft and ruddy, is now dis- 
colored and brittle, a dark pod in a 
reliquary shaped like a monstrance. 
Cardinal Guy de Montfort of Limo- 
ges, is the donor of the reliquary 
containing the lower jaw of the 
saint. This repository of silver gilt 
is modeled into a human head, the 
face of sparkling crystal. A wisp 
of St. Anthony’s hair, which was 
thick and lustrous despite the ton- 
sure, his hair shirt and his image 
carved upon walnut wood, are 
preserved in gold caskets. The 
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“Dogs of St. Anthony,” two great 
specimens, guard “I] Santuario” by 
night. 

The Paradiso Cloister! What a 
rhythmic, colorful name for Padua’s 
oldest cloister! It dates from 1229 
and is only a shell of its past glory. 
From the Via Cesarotti may be seen 
what is left of its sloping roof and 
arches, what is left of the monks’ 
little Paradise upon earth. The 
Scuola del Santo in the Piazza del 
Santo nearby contains paintings of 
Anthony by Titian. 

The Friars Minor Conventual, 
“the Franciscans in black,” are the 
proud custodians of St. Anthony’s 
sacred remains in Padua. 


SEA MEMORIES 


By JOHN HANLON 


OME days the wind, through yellow leas 
That fade in the far amethyst 
Of gentle mountains, conjure seas, 
Whitened by waves, from memory’s mist. 


A poplar tree, the graceful line 

Of elms above the garden hedge 
Recall one old, storm-stunted pine 
Clinging against a sea-gnawn ledge. 


Above the porch wisteria clings 
In sky-like glory, but I see 
Only sea-iris. . . . Inland things 
Are but sea memories to me. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY “SHIP OF FOOLS” 


By Mary T. SALMON 


T was Ernest Hello who recog- 

nized that the need of intellectual 
charity is greater far than the need 
for the charity of bread and butter; 
he understood that there are those 
in want of words, even beautiful 
words; words that will feed the 
spirit, that the spirit may cling to 
as a guide and as a reality. We are 
told that this our country is pros- 
perous—most people admit that 
whether they believe it or not—and 
probably it is prosperous in dollars 
and cents, and clothes and food, but 
there is no overabundance of strong 
refreshing words. And the lack 
was made concrete for me a day or 
so back in the statement of a cer- 
tain doctor of letters, that he 
grasped more of a sense of reality 
and of the worthwhileness of life 
from reading the seventeenth cen- 
tury Ecclesiastical Polity of Richard 
Hooker, than from anything in the 
life he had been or was now living. 
Hooker, by the force of his words, 
was quite seriously and confidently 
shaping the body politic of which 
he was a part. Oddly enough the 
structure of English society remains 
substantially as he outlined it. 
“Who,” said the doctor of letters, 
“can chart a course for society now 
that anyone would pay attention to? 
That such a guide is impossible is 
one of the necessary limitations of 
living in a society as complicated 
and divergent as our own”—and as 
noisy as our own, I desire to add. 

Hooker’s world was by no means 
so homogeneous as the society of 
the Middle Ages. The strife of Cava- 
lier and Puritan and Anglican had 


not yet reached its compromise, yet 
the world was very quiet; words 
came to the ears of the people and 
they listened and were glad. It was 
not a far cry from the days of Dean 
Colet who drew throngs at St. Paul’s 
come to listen to a human voice 
breaking the monotony of quiet. 
But now we seek places and retreats 
far at sea or high in the mountains 
to escape the monotony of noise. 
And I do not mean only the blare of 
physical noise; that is not conscious 
of its unkindness—we are inclined 
to forgive and forget it and we can 
escape it. But I mean the intellec- 
tual noise that is without charity, 
the noise of new “isms” and 
“ologies,” and fads and fancies, the 
noise of new religions, and new mor- 
als and new literature—and all the 
blatant, raucous impertinences that 
the technique of journalism thrusts 
upon us unremittingly in daily head- 
lines. How, indeed, can anyone in 
such a welter chart a course for so- 
ciety that anyone can pay attention 
to; how indeed can the shy, timid 
words fruitful of truth and sanity 
and instruction be ministered to 
those in intellectual poverty. There 
is no room for them. 

Some one states that the basis of 
peace is the moral bond of love be- 
tween man and man and he gets per- 
haps a half column; the delegates to 
the disarmament conference quibble 
over tonnage-and they get the front 
page. Some one asks for an honest 
view on prohibition and he gets a 
line or two; the latest legalized kill- 
ing of the Federal agents is blazoned 
in headlines. Some one repeats that 
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the Bible is the inspired word of 
God; Dean Roscoe Pound requires 
a feature article to tell us that the 
new religion for the scientific will 
incorporate into the Bible bits from 
the Declaration of Independence, 
from our Constitution or even from 
Emerson and Carlyle. Some one pa- 
tiently insists, “What God hath 
joined ...” and he is granted an 
obscure corner of the paper while 
Harry Elmer Barnes in a full column 
praises Judge Lindsey’s new divorce 
court where the divorce problem 
will be treated as a medical and 
sociological question. 

Thus the voices of protest and in- 
struction are lost. But we must give 
credit to the method of journalism 
we have criticized and even learn 
from it. We must admit that the 
newspapers, magazines and radios 
do catch the public; they know how 
to make the modern mind attend. 
They do it by offering something 
new always. Very well, let the con- 
servative camp be new likewise— 
not new in content for truth is old 
and well tried, but new in method of 
presenting principles. We profess 
to have the truth, the whole truth 
and to possess the key to a solution 
of the difficulties that now assail the 
world. Surely then there is for us 
the duty to formulate in terms quite 
intelligible to others and eventually 
acceptable to them, a program of so- 
cial reform. If we cannot gain the 
ear of the multitude by direct ex- 
position, then let us use a method 
that has proved effective in the past 
and might well be so now. 

I suggest the use of a literary sat- 
ire that will appeal to the Journal- 
ist—and he must be bowed to, he 
has the field—and at the same time 
will humanely yet forcibly purge out 
the dross from the gold. The 
method of satire that I mean is not 
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that of Dryden, Swift and Pope 
which, though fascinating and bit- 
ingly to the point, is based on dis- 
illusionment and contempt for man- 
kind. Also a modern Shadwell or 
Shaftesbury might very well sue for 
libel. I suggest rather a return to 
the early sixteenth century satire, 
humanistic in the best sense, good 
humored, great hearted and emi- 
nently reasonable. I suggest a re- 
turn to the method and spirit of Al- 
exander Barclay, Erasmus, and Sir 
Thomas More. All three write in 
the tradition of the satire of folly 
but each has a peculiar method. 
Barclay, as it were, laughs broadly 
and openly, puts motley on his race 
of fools, embarks them on a ship 
and sets sail for the land of Narra- 
gonia; Erasmus laughs up his 
sleeve, almost bitterly at times. He 
delights to have Folly mount her 
rostrum and satirically praise the 
vices of men. Sir Thomas More, 
grave outwardly, yet with a twinkle 
in his eye, presents to us an ideal 
state whose inhabitants live always 
according to the dictates of reason. 

The Encomium Moriz and the 
Utopia are good examples of how 
these early humanists set out to re- 
form by good nature, so differ- 
ently from Luther and his fol- 
lowers with whom they never could 
have joined. Erasmus, for one, de- 
tested persecution, teaching that the 
Church should conquer through rea- 
sonableness and the imitation of 
Christ. A comparison of the two 
works, says Henry Osborn Taylor, 
shows the Utopia to be the answer- 
ing note to the humanism of Eras- 
mus, and fittingly so since the En- 
comium was written at More’s house 
in 1509 and, as the pun suggests, 
in honor of him. The dedication 
runs in this wise: 

“I resolved to make some sport 
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out of the praise of Folly. But who 
the Devil put that in thy head, 
you'll say. The first thing was your 
surname of More which comes so 
near the word moriae [folly] as you 
are from the thing.” This sentence, 
I think, gives a clue to the perversely 
indirect method that Erasmus em- 
ploys throughout. He delights in 
making the worse appear the better. 
The dotards and lack-wits are the 
truly happy, says he; wise men mis- 
erable. Friendship is inspired by 
Folly; the gaiety of Folly enlivens 
society. “There is no way to that 
so much famed wisdom, no access 
to that fortress of happiness, but 
under the banner of Folly.” At the 
end even devoutness is shown as a 
kind of sublime folly and, in the 
eyes of the world, Christ the su- 
preme type of Divine Fool. 

The wisdom of the Utopians 
might seem utter foolishness to the 
England of More’s day or even to 
that of our own, but in reality it is 
starkest common sense worked out 
logically. It would remind one of all 
those fantastic queries that have 
from the beginning been troubling 
man for an imaginative answer — 
what would happen if Death should 
exist in the world no longer, what 
if he should take a holiday? What 
would happen if reason were used 
in the world is More’s question and 
the answer this: there would be no 
more leagues (these had been bit- 
ingly censured in the Praise of 
Folly, too); there would be war only 
to help others, so the Utopians 
agreed; gold and silver would be 
used for playthings and menial pur- 
poses—the inhabitants drank from 
glass and earthen vessels. The little 
Utopians are so convinced of the 
worthlessness of what others con- 
sider precious that they laugh and 
nudge their mothers when ambassa- 
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dors from foreign countries come 
decked out in gold and jewels. “Oh, 
look,” they cry, “they must be 
slaves, or clowns.” Many religions 
were accepted in Utopia, though 
More would never have been so tol- 
erant had he foreseen Wittenberg; 
nevertheless, most accept Christi- 
anity and all its hardest sayings be- 
cause they are so sane. Many other 
madly reasonable ideas the Utopians 
clung to and the comparison with 
reality is to say the least illuminat- 
ing. Cardinal Morton might very 
well have asked the question: “Just 
how long is the bridge that crosses 
the Anyder (waterless) river to the 
city of Amaurote (dimness) in the 
land of Utopia (nowhere).” Just as 
l6ng as that imaginary land is from 
the land of Here and Now. 

Alexander Barclay, the third of 
our satirists, though perhaps less 
well known than the other two, is 
yet more modern in parts and far 
more entertaining. Were he alive 
to-day he might add a few fools here 
and subtract a few there, attach a 
motor to his ship and launch it with 
little trouble on the twentieth cen- 
tury sea. 

But before I acquaint you with 
the passengers of Barclay’s ship, I 
must give you a word about the 
book itself and a warning as to what 
you will find there. The original 
German Narrenschiff was published 
by Sebastian Brandt in 1494 and 
immediately translated into several 
languages. Alexander Barclay, the 
last translator, was probably a 
Scotchman, chaplain of St. Mary 
Ottery who got out his Ship of Fools 
in 1508. He must have taken as his 
motto “infinitus stultorum est nu- 
merus” for here is a vast compila- 
tion of vices and follies, 110 vari- 
eties in all, whether peculiar to the 
fifteenth century or to human na- 
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ture in general and all satirized 
from a universal viewpoint wherein 
values are seen in right proportion. 
Thus you see Barclay is no special- 
ist with a spicy theory of his own to 
uphold but a true medievalist with a 
love for order, synthesis and organi- 
zation. Let not the vastness of the 
undertaking overawe you; there is a 
secret to its proper reading. Ex- 
plore such a work as you would a 
Gothic Cathedral (when not on a 
Cook’s tour) in a leisurely fashion, 
appreciating as you go the saints 
with the gargoyles, the vast nave as 
well as the enticing side chapels, the 
rainbow windows and the rough 
flagstones beneath, the organ voice 
and the chatter of everyday people 
sauntering in groups. Such a Cathe- 
dral is a vast book or, rather, many 
books to be studied, not gulped 
down; so with the large medieval 
works—the Roman de la Rose, the 
Confessio Amantis and the others. 
There were few of them, few books 
of any kind indeed, but each one 
contained a world of entertainment 
and wisdom. 

Having found the passport, let us 
board the Ship and examine some of 
the outstanding fools. Many of our 
“new” ideas and theories will soon 
appear as repetitions of history, 
their seed far back in the past, their 
pretensions exploded by thinkers 
long ago. 

At the very outset Barclay’s salire 
deals with the superfluity of useless 
books. Conceive of this, when the 
printing press was in its cradle! 
Says the bibliomaniac: 


“I am the foremost fool because I 
collect a library of books and with- 
out understanding them, I love them 
dearly and protect them from flies. 
When people speak to me about 
some learned question, I always 
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say: ‘I have got all that at home.’... 
I have also many books, but I will 
not read them lest I should lose my 
wits and become an idiot. I can 
hire another to study for me.” 


Could Barclay have possibly had a 
magic telescope aboard wherein he 
saw outlines of history and stories 
of philosophy and all such canned, 
condensed and ready-to-serve wis- 
dom? 

We almost think ourselves on an- 
other peace ship when Barclay sati- 
rizes the signs of nationalism first 
appearing in his time. What he 
says makes us tremble for the suc- 
cess of any disarmament confer- 
ence. In the fifteenth century the 
Christian commonwealth was swift- 
ly becoming a thing of the past with 
the breakup of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. We note that Barclay substi- 
tutes the name of his own king, 
James of Scotland, for that of the 
Emperor, a sure sign that the na- 
tional pride fostered in Germany 
and France was accepted in the 
safety of the British Isles as a mat- 
ter of course. But there is a com- 
mon enemy, the Turks, and against 
them there is made an appeal to 
unite all Christian nations. The very 
fact that the appeal was made 
makes us doubt its honesty and 
shows why so little was done to 
avert the danger. All the nations 
were willing to fight the Turks but 
only under the leadership of their 
own king and only after they were 
sure of the safety of their own in- 
terests. Barclay does not satirize 
the kings or the nations—he is con- 
fident that such a unity can be ac- 
complished. But Lepanto has come 
and gone long since and we are still 
hopeful evidently, forgetting per- 
haps that this victory was due to the 
timely assistance of Pope St. Pius V. 
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Delegates on a peace ship imbued 
with a highly developed nationalism 
meet to repel the new Turk, the new 
common danger—world war. Fools 
on a ship sailing to the land of 
Cockayne? How can there be real 
unity of sentiment or ideals since 
the desire and motive for concerted 
world action disappeared in the 
breakup of the Christian common- 
wealth. Since that time men have 
attempted to legislate attitudes, 
morals and ideals; to apply laws 
like plasters, infallible patented 
cures for all ills. 

Especially against prohibition 
legislation would Barclay have 
railed, could he have conceived such 
a thing. Against drunkenness, sure- 
ly, but “wine ne ale hurteth no man- 
ner creature but sharpeth the wyt, 
if it be take in kynde.” He was, 
however, aware of the dishonest tav- 
erners (fifteenth century bootleg- 
gers) who “medleth the wyne, and 
filleth their wynes ful of chalke,” 


“who sayeth that he hath the craft 

and syence 

To amende that thynge that goddes 
hye prudence 

Hath made parfyte! But he his 
owne to save, 

By newe brewed wyne, men bryng- 
eth to theyr grave.” 


Next to prohibition, I suppose the 
subject that gets most attention is 
the newest fads in religion. The 
traditional dogmas of Christianity 
are no longer suitable for modern 
thought, they do not satisfy the reli- 
gious gropings of the modern man— 
if we are to judge, for example, from 
the recent contributions in the 
Forum. Even the last bulwark of 
Protestantism is giving way rapidly. 
When they lost all else at least Prot- 
estants stuck to the Bible but now 
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at the mere mention of a new scien- 
tific discovery the Bible Christian 
blushes and retreats further and 
further from his traditional stand 
on Biblical inspiration. The man of 
pseudo-science follows up his vic- 
tory vigorously and becomes so in- 
tent on annihilating the unhappy 
unbeliever that upon digging up in 
Spain a ploughshare with a Chicago 
stamp, he hails it as the skeleton of 
a dinosaur. Barclay knew nothing 
of dinosaurs or Neanderthal men, 
but he did know that, “there are a 
great many that pervert the true 
sense of Scripture although they 
have many opportunities of know- 
ing better.” 

Never in his wildest dreams, how- 
ever, could he have imagined the 
peculiar twentieth century variety 
of fool who thinks that because he 
has written a joke book or discov- 
ered an island or invented a new ice 
box, he is qualified to speak on reli- 
gious matters. No, Barclay had 
firmly in his head the medieval divi- 
sion of society into knight, cleric 
and peasant, wherein the members 
of each group went their way mind- 
ing their particular business. In 
this occupation they were supposed 
to be specialists. It was not until 
the Renaissance that there came the 
ideal of a well-rounded, many-sided 
individual and with it the mingling 
of many activities. Henry VIII. was 
an ideal Renaissance man, some one 
remarked recently; never before or 
since has there been a more versatile 
figure—king, pontiff, scholar, sports- 
man and connoisseur on matrimony. 
What a noble experiment! 

Lastly, that perennial object of 
satire, the prevailing fashions. 
Women will be pleased to hear that 
the men came in for the severest 
ridicule and no wonder to judge 
from this description: 
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“Formerly (Old Testament) men 
wore beards but now they resemble 
women. They use cosmetics and 
wear rings and gold chains round 
their bare necks, as if to represent 
St. Leonard. (He was the patron of 
prisoners.) To make their hair fall 
in wavy ringlets they use sulphur, 
white of eggs and a sort of basket; 
they try to make it fair by heat and 
sunlight—and it becomes nothing 
but a breeding place for lice.” 

Silly fashions, false religions, ex- 
cessive nationalism, slipshod books 
~——these and all the signs of hyster- 
ical unreason personified in the 
guise of clowns. It seems to me 
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that this sketch of the sixteenth cen- 
tury method opens up possibilities 
for a twentieth century satirical epic 
of fools, not freighted with bitter- 
ness or personal invective but with 
the keenness, charity and humor of 
the Oxford reformers, and of Bar- 
clay whom I associate with them, 
being of a like spirit. How salutary 
would this be in a world so badly in 
need of guidance, so unwilling to lis- 
ten when not entertained. Can we 
combine the two? A mirror is so 
much stronger than a bludgeon, a 
motley pen so much mightier than a 
sword. Who will bring the Ship of 
Fools up to date? 
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By LuciLeE HARGROVE REYNOLDS 


OTHING to wear but a silken gown, 
With jewels for gaudy adorning: 
No thoughts to think, save others thoughts—- 


My own are smothered a-borning. 


Nothing to do but preen and smirk 
And tread a tiresome measure: 


No where to go, but the same old quest— 


A search for the thing called Pleasure. 


Peace—the word has a magic sound, 
But my world seems to abhor it, 


Or else . . . It must be they are clever, too, 


At hiding their hunger for it! 
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By JoHn M. CLEAVER, M.D. 


T seems to me that there is often 
something very tiresome about 
an expert, especially when he is 
talking “shop.” As I see it, he 
knows entirely too much about his 
subject. He stresses the impor- 
tance of certain trees when the in- 
teresting thing is the forest itself. 

Theology is no exception to the 
rule. Whether it is the manner of 
some theologians, or their vocabu- 
lary, there is often some ingredient 
which makes the lay listener want 
to get up and run. Not always. 
Sometimes he wants to fight. I 
know of nothing that will make me 
quite so angry, as to have some 
heavyfoot step on one of my favor- 
ite religious prejudices. 

Many folks affect to be bored by 
religious discussions. Sometimes 
such boredom is merited, but often 
this is merely a protective reaction. 
At heart, they are not bored at all. 
Even the man who says—“There is 
no God,” will arise in the middle of 
the night, if need be, to tell us all 
about it. 

Those individuals who really do 
not sometimes think about religious 
things come under two classes. 
Either they do not think of much of 
anything—or else they dare not al- 
low themselves to think at all. 

Now I, like all the rest, am tre- 
mendously interested in the Sci- 
ence and the Art of the things of 
God. Of course I know little of 


theology, and yet—even a common- 
place fellow such as I, may have 
things happen him, may see the 
lives of others, and from these ac- 
quire a sort of timid matrix of an 


opinion—and so, may try and tell 
how things seem—to him. 

Apparently, there is a _ large 
group that seem to have acquired 
what might be called a “microscop- 
ic” concept of the cosmos. Then 
they spend the rest of their lives at- 
tempting to force it down the 
throats of everyone else. And 
when, as is usually the case, the 
effort proves unsuccessful, they 
take the attitude that the unrespon- 
sive majority is guilty of a pecul- 
iarly heinous type of moral turpi- 
tude. 

This matter of “hysteria prohibi- 
tens,” for example. Of course, al- 
coholic beverages, and particularly 
their misuse, furnishes an excellent 
excuse, but as I see it, if alcohol 
was not the “casus belli’ it would 
be something else. Some individ- 
uals acquire a peculiarly sweet 
pleasure in stopping the other fel- 
low from doing—whatever happens 
to be amusing him at the moment. 
It seems to be a sort of behavioristic 
sadism. And the exasperating in- 
gredient is that about it all is wafted 
an odor of sanctity. 

This matter of the enforcement 
of conscience (our conscience) on 
our neighbor, and with a mailed 
fist—all this may be many things, 
but one thing I am sure it is not, 
and that is an expression of any 
kind of love, to say nothing of the 
Love that is divine. 

And this type of individual is so 
gloomy about it all. This idea of 
putting a shroud on that which is 
good, or that which is religious, to 
my thinking is all wrong. What is 
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religion anyway but a name for our 
idea of, and our response to—God? 
Nothing about Him is sad or pain- 
ful. Sometimes it takes a bit of 
courage, but there is nothing sor- 
rowful about courage. 

If any tears are shed, it seems to 
me it would be He who sheds them 
—when He sees how helpless we 
are. 

But, speaking about the concepts 
men have of God, I have always 
been puzzled by the scientific view 
on this point. There is something 
so cocksure about the scientific 
mind. It is as though one had 
learned to row a boat, and with this 
aquatic knowledge essayed to pilot 
the Leviathan. Science is a useful 
weapon, and yet—one would be 
foolish to attempt to bring down 
the mighty elephant—with a target- 
rifle. 

There is so much we may not 
see. They say there are certain 
forms of life that cognize their uni- 
verse as having but two dimensions. 
We lordly human beings common- 
ly use three, and are learning some- 
thing of a fourth, but many insects 
are supposed to see but length and 
breadth—and never height. 

They say, one day a little ant was 
strolling across, what to him was a 
vast plain—as a matter of fact, it 
was but a square of pavement— 
when he found his way blocked by 
a huge obstruction. 

He stopped in stark amazement, 
and being a scientist among his 
kind, his tiny brain began to think 
—and try to understand. 

He had contacted something new 
—the foot of Man. Away off in the 
distance was another and like ob- 
ject. But this one, single foot quite 
filled his mental horizon. 

He made his examination very 
carefully. 
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“°Tis large,” they heard him 
say. “Immensely grand with length 
and breadth.” That thing called 
“height” did not exist—for him. 

“The lines are bent with sweep- 
ing curves; I'll follow them.” 

Thus, gravely he walked clear 
around the thing upon his path. 
Then, stopping to catch his breath, 
he sat himself upon a grain of sand, 
and clutching rudimentary chin in 
tiny paw, was lost in thought. 

He thought him back to things 
he’d heard, to knowledge which 
he’d skeptically received, and thus 
he got—a Name. 

“So this is Man, the unknowable, 
of which my elders speak. This is 
what my old great grand-dad calls 
— Eternal Mystery.’” 

He sat a while and pondered. 
Then stretching out his thread-like 
neck in proud disdain, he cried: 

“What bosh and utter nonsense! 
What Mystery is here? Have I not 
seen, and with most scientific care 
made due investigation? Hah! 
Have I not Instinct, aye, and learn- 
ing too. Have I not Reason, fair, 
which reigns supreme to give me 
Truth in all its majesty? 

“The elder ants do prate of some 
transcendental thing which goes be- 


yond, they say, my faculties. They 
call it ‘Revelation.’ Bah! What 
need have I of that? Have I not 


Mind, the King—which makes me 
peer of all? 

“Man is no Mystery to me. Away 
with all such superstition, cant! 
Man is but naught, to such as I, 
naught but a wall, a curved obstruc- 
tion, chance-born-child-of-chaos, 
placed upon my path to give me 
pause, and make me stop—and 
Think—and realize my greatness. 

“Away with Man!” 

And to his lordly goal he strutted 
on. And as he disappeared beyond 




















a blade of grass, they heard him 
singing to himself a song, and faint- 
ly came the words, but proud: 


“I am the Master of my Fate— 
I am the Captain of my Soul.” 


And—they say there are a sur- 
prising number of human beings 
who declare,—“There is no God.” 

Somehow or other I find it hard 
to understand this sort of thinking. 
If I eould conceive of a song, with- 
out somewhere one who sings; or if 
I could think of a picture, without 
sometime a hand that painted it— 
then, I might be able to imagine a 
creature—without somewhere, 
sometime, One, who created it. 

It seems to me that pride is back 
of most of our failures to think of 
things, in part at least, as they real- 
ly are. How can one take one’s 
place within the scheme of things, 
without that sense of fitness which 
humility can bring? 

By “pride,” I do not mean that 
self-respect that keeps us from 
stooping to ignoble deeds, but rath- 
er that vainglorious strutting of the 
spirit—that soul-complacency, 
which only wipes away the sneer 
when eyes are turned within. 

Since long before the day when 
that first man was set upon this 
whirling sphere, Pride has crawled 
forth to gibber at the Dawn, and 
raising up its senseless face has 
snarled, “I Will Not Serve!” 

Service is not necessarily servil- 
ity. Service, it seems to me, is but 
an awareness of things as they are. 
He who is sane, recognizes that 
which is his place. Wisdom is but 
a width and depth of vision, so that 
one may see and recognize that 
“here—am I, and there—encom- 
passing me about—is God.” 

A greater wisdom still, will love 
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this—God. And loving Him—will 
serve, as by a hard won right. But 
pride, as with a kind of blindness 
dims men’s eyes, so that they see 
naught outside of self, and in their 
sightlessness they think to wander 
far away. 

The mind of man, at best, 
achieves a pitifully narrow view of 
that which we call God. We fash- 
ion with the tools we have at hand. 

Imagination, no matter how fan- 
tastic, is built piecemeal from past 
experience. No one yet has brought 
forth that which was not somehow 
touched with sense. 

We try in vain to encompass our 
God, but He is far too wonderful 
for mortal eyes. It matters not how 
far we go, He is still eons ahead. 
No human brain could vibrate to 
any but the first faint rays of His 
bright glory. 

Yet, it seems to me those flicker- 
ing rays reflected from our infan- 
tile minds tell us enough—that 
there is that within us all that an- 
swers back—just as the tiny flower, 
that turning at the break of day 
lifts up its tender face toward the 
Sun, whose loving mother-light is 
searching here and there for this 
one child. 

Some say that God is cold, that 
He is far beyond all care for earth- 
ly woe. How could He be, when He 
has sent us Love? 

Whence came this gift? Do we 
find it in anything inanimate? Is 
it some synthetic thing that can be 
brewed, or fashioned? Yet, those 
who are filled up with wisdom born 
of men, tell us that we, and all 
things about us are the products of 
chance action—that we are but test 
tubes. But they do not tell us— 
why. 

Those who are not yet quite mad, 
concede a starting, and a One who 
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starts us on, and yet, they say that 
that Great Hand that spun the wheel 
of motion in the void which we call 
Life—has gone away, and having 
gone has left us all alone. 

That does not explain Love. 
Whence came this trumpet-call of 
God? 

You ask me, and I answer that I 
know—but whether I may tell you 
or not, depends upon the path 
you’ve trod. No, I do not mean 
how good you’ve been, but just how 
much you've suffered, and the way 
you’ve risen from the path when 
Fate has flung you down. Yet— 
this I'll say, that that soft light that 
comes to us from out the eyes of 
those we love, is but the courier- 
symbol shining forth, to tell us of 
that greater Love that is Divine— 
that we are but children, set a while 
upon this globe to learn to answer 
back with Love, the Father-God who 
placed us here. 

It seems to me the human mind 
is the most marvelous of instru- 
ments. Through it we are enabled 
to learn a little of the universe in 
which we live. The organs of sen- 
sation bring in their messages, and 
through the force of muscles and 
glands, we learn to acclimate our- 
selves within our media. 

Tentatively at first, and then with 
increasing confidence, the human 
race has slowly gained a sort of as- 
cendancy over its surroundings. 

Experience builds up what we 
call “memory,” and through the 
faculty of abstract thought, at last, 
we have achieved the greatest func- 
tion of the mind, as such, which is 
the power to reason. 

By reason we lay out a course, 
and with real confidence predict the 
end. And, if our premises are true, 
we know that with infallibility our 
auguries will follow. When reason 
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fails, or seems to fail, the fault is 
not therein, but lies within our 
powers of observation, through 
which we gain the raw material 
which we call “facts.” 

Reason is a tool, and like all 
mechanisms used by man, has its 
limitations. And yet, the fault is 
not so much with reason, as it is 
with him who wields this instru- 
ment. 

The trouble is that certain truths 
cannot be ascertained by either 
sense or memory. But, we have an- 
other means of knowing, a sort of 
instinct. With some, this is so 
deeply covered as to be almost ob- 
scured. In others, it is a reality, 
more tangible than thoughts or 
things. There are no words in any 
language to describe this gift. 

How does a Mother know she 
loves her child? Does she use pon- 
derous logic through a weighty train 
of thought? She simply knows. 

And so, it seems to me, it is of 
God and His Book—and Church. 
How could we know of Him, save 
in part, from things that change 
and die? He has a message for us, 
yes, in every tree and stone, but 
that is not all. He spoke to us di- 
rect, as much as we could bear, 
through all His Prophets, and He 
did more— 

He sent His Son—and through 
His Son—His Church, with Divine 
authority to teach His Will. 

I hear you say—“How do you 
know?” 

I answer, not by Reason alone, 
but by Faith reénforcing reason. 
The Mind carries us as far as Rea- 
son can go—and then, through 
Faith we still go on. Stepping forth 
by faith, where reason alone would 
have faltered, we find beneath our 
feet the solid rock—and so we come 
by reason and faith—to Know. 

















THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF THE SEASON 


THE SUCCESSES 


DRAMA. 


Native: Green Pastures—Elizabeth the Queen—Tomorrow 


and Tomorrow—The House Beautiful—Precedent—Alison’s House— 


Green Grow the Lilacs—Brass Ankle. 


Foreign: Grand Hotel—The Bar- 


retts of Wimpole Street—Mrs. Moonlight—Melo—As You Desire Me. 


CoMEDY. 


Tree—That’s Gratitude—Up Pops the Devil. 


Native: As Husbands Go—Once in a Lifetime—The Vinegar 


Foreign: Private Lives— 


Give Me Yesterday—The Truth Game—Petticoat Influence—The Man in 
Possession—aArt and Mrs. Bottle—Tonight or Never. 


MELODRAMA. 
—QOn the Spot. 

MUSICAL. 
The New Yorkers. 

REVIVALS. 
mille—Peter Ibbetson. 


NCE again great ladies have 

lived amongst us—two Eliza- 
beths—yet what a chasm, not only 
of time but of spirit exists between 
Elizabeth Tudor and Elizabeth 
Browning. Miss Lynn Fontanne 
and Miss Katharine Cornell have 
achieved two great impersonations 
whose memory will become tradi- 
tions of the American stage. To 
present an historic character with 
such felicity and power implies an 
understanding of the background 
and the period which, perhaps, was 
not necessary in the days of a Sid- 
dons when historical drama was 
played in modern dress. In the 
present instances, the costuming, 
however, is not merely that of the 
exterior woman. Could anyone im- 
agine Miss Fontanne’s Queen on 
Miss Cornell’s sofa whether she 
wore ringlets or a Tudor ruff? 
Transfigured in personality, Miss 


Native: Five Star Final. 


Foreign: The Silent Witness 


Native: Fine and Dandy—Three’s a Crowd—Girl Crazy— 
Foreign: Meet My Sister—The Wonder Bar. 
Foreign: Twelfth Night—The Admirable Crichton—Ca- 


Fontanne’s small figure assumes re- 
gality, her voice the crisp tone of 
one expert to command. In some 
inexplicable fashion she conveys at 
once the impression that, despite 
her vitality, she is really an old 
woman made up to look young. That 
she is her father’s daughter is ap- 
parent in the deep throated chuckle 
that recalls the mixture of red Eng- 
lish blood with the royal that kept 
her and Henry VIII. in such close 
understanding with their people. 
But in the fragility of the slender 
white hands is the tenderness she 
learned as a ruler to suppress. Miss 
Cornell’s Elizabeth is a woman soft- 
ly adamant whose spirit also domi- 
nates her frailty, with the same 
breadth of intellect as the Queen 
and curiously enough a similar fa- 
miliarity with the classics, but her 
poetess takes as much pride in be- 
ing guided by her heart as the Tudor 
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finds in conquering it. The royalty 
of Elizabeth of England, the nobil- 
ity of Miss Barrett are developed 
with a delicate precision which is 
the artistic seal of success — and 
success means hard work. 

No American actor has touched 
such heights, although Earle Lari- 
more has climbed high in Melo; Ben 
Smith in Brass Ankle and Sam Jaffe 
in Grand Hotel. But the ladies are 
still in the lead with Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s beautiful and original ren- 
dering of Camille. Edith Barrett 
has become a star, Mary Phillips 
has shown unexpected depths and 
Helen Westley as Aunt Eller in 
Green Grow the Lilacs created a bit 
of live legend. Catherine Doucet 
and Jean Dixon are coming into the 
first rank as comediennes and Mary 
Boland integrates an entire comedy. 
Younger actresses who will deserve 
watching are Katharine Hepburn 
(Art and Mrs. Bottle) and Margaret 
Barker (The Barretts). 

London, as usual, has sent us 
some of her best; Herbert Marshall 
in Tomorrow and Tomorrow, Ahern 
as Browning, to say nothing of Mrs. 
Herbert Marshall (Edna Best) and 
Gertrude Lawrence. Leontovich 
sows the sordidness of Grand Hotel 
with beauty. 

It is always an interesting game 
to debate the winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize. Despite its fine technique 
and beautifully written dialogue, we 
personally discount Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow as we feel its psychology 
is unsure and its standards danger- 
ous; while between As Husbands Go 
and Once in a Lifetime, we would 
have voted for the latter, not for 
lack of appreciation of Miss Croth- 
er’s clever comedy, but because that 
jovial farce has not only cheered so 
many but is such a timely satire on 
Hollywood extravagance in partic- 
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ular and on the follies of industrial 
inflation in general. Its jests con- 
ceal a caustic critique of American 
philosophy. In choosing Alison’s 
House the judges have shown liter- 
ary discrimination and a proof that 
popularity does not determine their 
decision. We wonder if that is en- 
tirely wise. A play for which one 
cannot sell tickets is as lacking in 
functional value as a legless chair. 
Alison’s House has interested and 
moved but not aroused the intelli- 
gent audiences that cultivate the 
Civic Repertory. To us it lived en- 
tirely in its last act. Then it swept 
to rare and beautiful heights. But 
Act I. will always be dead weight. 
The ideals of Alison’s House are un- 
usual now when the highly imprac- 
tical qualities of self-sacrifice are 
stressed. Alison refused to accept 
the love of a married man and the 
strength that her spirit gained she 
gave to the world in her poetry and 
to her family in her life. Her pres- 
ence is still potent in the old house 
after her death where her niece, who 
has followed another course and 
found fleeting happiness but no 
peace, discovers Alison’s secret. Of 
course Alison is Emily Dickinson 
which gives an added value to Miss 
Glaspell’s play. 

There are four other dramas of 
American life deserving mention. 
One of particular interest and im- 
portance is Precedent which is also 
one of the best productions of the 
season and without a single big 
name. This and Brass Ankle, the 
tragedy of miscegenation by Du 
Bose Heyward, are both reviewed in 
this number. Green Grow the Lilacs 
is the dramatized ballad of old Okla- 
homa, and The House Beautiful is 
Channing Pollock’s idyll of “home 
sites” and commuting. Its senti- 
ment evoked a howl from the press 
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and a run on the box office; it not 
only has the wide appeal of the ob- 
vious but shrewd humor backed by 
sound dramatic technique and an 
excellent performance. We are not 
ashamed of the tears it brought to 
our eyes. 

England has sent us six comedies 
of which Petticoat Influence and 
Give Me Yesterday seemed worthy 
of longer runs. Private Lives is 
noteworthy rather as a vehicle for 
the extraordinarily varied comedy 
of its author-actor, Noel Coward, and 
Gertrude Lawrence. The Man in 
Possession was considered decided- 
ly off color in London but was no 
more objectionable—although more 
amusing—than the Hungarian com- 
edy Tonight or Never which is re- 
deemed by Helen Gahagan’s songs. 
Our most sophisticated comedy, The 
Vinegar Tree, is far more circum- 
spect. But no importations contain 
such glaring vulgarities as were 
present in almost every page of The 
Greeks Had a Word for It and Oh, 
Promise Me. On the other hand, 
the ethical standards of the English 
playwrights in spite of their polite 
exterior seem singularly low. 

The two greatest dramatic suc- 
cesses at the moment are Grand Ho- 
tel and The Barretits of Wimpole 
Street; both superb performances 
yet entirely antithetical. Grand Ho- 
tel is the legend of materialism in 
which the ballerina, who seems the 
nearest approach to a fluttering soul 
in her delicate gauze, has her ideals 
crushed and beaten down. The Bar- 
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retts reports the victorious progress 
of a great and noble love. 

As for melodrama, Edgar Wallace 
rushed over and made a scoop of 
our own royal racketeers in On the 
Spot. Five Star Final is the only 
American product worthy of com- 
ment. Its language is rough but its 
sincerity is unquestionable and its 
arraignment of the tabloid press re- 
sounding. But The Silent Witness 
is melodrama as entertainment and 
very good at that. 

In Fine and Dandy, Joe Cook 
proved that musical comedy could 
be as clean as profitable. Three’s a 
Crowd had wit and beauty as well 
as wickedness but The New Yorkers 
depended solely on coarseness and 
noise. Its history sounds as fan- 
tastic as its salary list. The two 
hundred thousand spent on its pro- 
duction was the private investment 
of an Oil King’s wife when the Oil 
King was sick in bed. The entire 
two hundred thousand has gone al- 
though the first week the box office 
receipts were nearly sixty thousand. 
When they fell below forty thou- 
sand, the salaries of the principals 
had to be cut. The Provincetown 
Theater, with a really worthy play, 
can struggle along on six hundred a 
week. 

But should you feel inclined to 
feel pessimistic about the commer- 
cial theater; the lack of Shake- 
speare; the decline of art, etc., then 
just recall that though The New 
Yorkers may gibe, Mrs. Moonlight 
still plays wistfully, whimsically on. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


PRECEDENT. — Ever since Prome- 
theus lit the fire of men’s ideals, it 
has been the privilege of the few to 
fan the spark. There have been but 
cold embers in Macdougal Street for 


the past two years where once 
O’Neill, Susan Glaspell, Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, Kenneth MacGowan 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay found 
their first audiences and the curtain 
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in the little Provincetown Theater 
rose for the first time on The Em- 
peror Jones, the Hairy Ape, In 
Abraham’s Bosom and The Moon of 
the Caribbees. The old tradition 
now flames again on a play that is 
torn straight out of the book of life. 
For years—fifteen years—the case 
of Mooney the labor leader has ap- 
peared on front and back pages of 
the press. To many it raises but a 
vague impression of bombs and ap- 
peals. Here is the story told simply 
and straight. It is the kind of story, 
if it were only a story, that would 
make the average honest American 
citizen say, “That kind of thing 
couldn’t really happen with us.” 
But it has happened and what is 
more it is still happening for 
Mooney is still in jail. 

Mooney, or Delaney, as he is 
called in the play, organized a strike 
among the street car employees in 
San Francisco and when he refused 
to be bought off, was framed as the 
thrower of a bomb during a Pre- 
paredness Day Parade when fifty 
persons were killed or wounded. In 
the face of the alibi of a photograph 
that showed Mooney to have been on 
the roof of a building far away from 
the scene of the crime, he was sen- 
tenced to death on the perjured 
testimony of an ex-convict, a street 
woman and a drug addict. These 
witnesses have since all confessed. 
The Judge, himself, has been work- 
ing for fourteen years for Mooney’s 
pardon, as according to the law of 
California, he is not eligble for re- 
trial. The commutation of the 
death sentence to life imprisonment 
is all that has been gained although 
Wilson as President appealed per- 
sonally to the Governor in 1918. The 
third Governor since then is now in- 
stalled and like his predecessors has 
made election promises that he will 
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see justice done. But Mooney is 
still in jail. 

The play gives a graphic review 
of the case. The scenes with the 
city railway officials seem an excerpt 
from almost any film but the story 
grows in humanity as it progresses, 
and Act II. which introduces the 
fight put up by Fremont, the editor, 
against the politics of the courts, 
leads up to the absorbing climax of 
the scene in the Governor’s library. 
There is no better balanced cast in 
New York. Fremont, the editor, the 
District Attorney, the Judge, the Su- 
preme Court Justice, Delaney, are 
carefully chosen and acquit them- 
selves with distinction. The tenor is 
earnest; the restraint full of dig- 
nity; and what is most important, 
the play full of drama. We advise 
you to see Precedent not only be- 
cause you are a good citizen but be- 
cause it is good theater. You will 
agree with me that as a story it is 
impossible but—Mooney is still in 
jail—At the Provincetown Theater. 


MeLo.—The hypotenuse of M. 
Bernstein’s triangular drama is the 
famous violinist, Marcel. He is pro- 
jected into the married life of his 
old comrade Pierre at a supper 
party in Pierre and Romaine’s snug 
little garden in the suburbs. Al- 
though they seem a devoted and 
joyous young couple, one guesses 
before long that the sum of their 
right angles is going to be small. 
Romaine, indeed, wastes neither her 
own time nor the audience’s and on 
her first visit to Marcel’s spacious 
Parisian studio, she tries to seduce 
his loyalty to Pierre—and succeeds. 
For a season Romaine contrives to 
be the object of devotion of both 
Then Marcel is booked for a 
The separa- 
Marcel exacts a 


men. 
South American tour. 
tion is serious. 
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promise from her that by the time 
he returns in the Spring she will be 
free; but by the time Spring comes 
she still lacks the cruelty to tell 
Pierre the truth. Instead she begins 
to administer small doses of lead. 
Though not so adjudged by the 
Courts it may be a kinder method 
than to poison a trusting heart. In 
this case, however, Christiane, Ro- 
maine’s cousin, happens to have 
suspicions and insists on calling in a 
new doctor when Pierre’s condition 
becomes acute. Faced with expo- 
sure and, we trust, stricken also 
with remorse, Romaine disappears. 
Two years later, after Pierre has 
married Christiane, he asks Marcel 
the question that has been haunting 
his mind. Had there been any se- 
cret between Marcel and his dead 
wife? Marcel lies. It is the only 
retribution he can make. Marcel’s 
punishment comes in hearing of the 
letter that Romaine wrote to Pierre 
just before her death—the only let- 
ter she wrote. He knows then that 
at the last her tortured soul turned 
back to Pierre. This last act is the 
most original in treatment and the 
most interesting. Not that we wish 
to belittle in any way the sensitive 
playing of Miss Edna Best whose 
charm and apparent childishness 
gain all possible sympathy for “lit- 
tle Manice,” as Pierre calls his wife, 
and whose memory still dominates 
the end of the play. 

As Pierre, Earle Larimore does 
by far the best work of his career. 
The free unconsciousness with 
which he endows the ingenuous 
young husband is in excellent con- 
trast to the sophistication of Mar- 
cel. Basil Rathbone is always dis- 
tinguished but he seems a bit more 
constrained than the part demands. 
Harry Davenport’s one scene as the 
doctor is so good that it lingers in 
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one’s mind. What chiefly interested 
us in the play beside the unusual 
quality of the acting was the devel- 
opment of Bernstein’s technique. 
He has caught the modern idiom of 
the drama so well that it is hard to 
realize how long ago and how dif- 
ferently he used first to write. 
Though he was probably clear in his 
own mind as to his characters’ earli- 
er history, he has eliminated all ex- 
planatory detail. The only back- 
ground he gives us is some of the 
chatter of the young people in the 
garden in the first scene. Two of 
the latter and most effective scenes 
are entirely in pantomime. 

There is almost another play in 
the visit of Christiane to the old 
priest who tells her that it is her 
duty never to unsettle Pierre’s soul 
by telling him the truth about his 
first wife but that she, Christiane, 
must suffer in silence his idealiza- 
tion of his “Manice” and be content 
that sorrow has turned his heart to 
God; that, in the renewal of Pierre’s 
faith, Romaine’s redemption may 
have been earned. Though Euclid’s 
laws may be unchanging, life is not 
if the Gallic traditional triangle may 
thus end on a spiritual note.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore Theater. 


Brass ANKLE.—At the outbreak 
of the Civil War there was living 
near some of the old plantations in 
the far South, a white farmer. He 
and his family had a solitary life 
quite apart from their rich neigh- 
bors for it was known that his an- 
cestry had an intermixture with 
black. The farmer did not enlist. 
The Conscription Board ignored 
him. Conscription did not include 
the slaves. But towards the end of 
the War when the hospitals were 
choked with wounded and the 
graves were full, an officer in gray 
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rode up to the farmer’s gate. “You’re 
in the draft,” said he. The farmer 
dropped his hoe and went in to his 
wife. “I’m white!” he cried and 
walked out, his head held high. He 
came back with the defeated army, 
himself victorious, for his neighbors 
were true to their word. They re- 
ceived him and his wife at dinner— 
once a year. The children forgot 
their former segregation. They were 
never told of the taint in their blood 
that the War had erased. They 
married and moved away. 

This is the story told by old Dr. 
Wainwright to Larry Leamer the 
night his son was born. Larry ran 
the General Store in the new com- 
munity that moonshine whisky was 
bringing to high prosperity in the 
swamps. He and Ruth had been 
married for ten years and were full 
of ambition for the future of River- 
town and their little golden-haired 
girl. Larry was becoming a leader 
in the township which he was fight- 
ing to keep clean for the whites. He 
had just persuaded the School Board 
to dismiss two children whose par- 
ents had been proved to be in the 
tragic category of “Brass Ankle,” the 
curious title given those families 
who are not entirely pure of any Ne- 
gro streak. Only the doctor knew 
that Ruth was a Brass Ankle her- 
self. Her grandfather was that 
white farmer who had been drafted 
at the close of the War and whom 
the Wainwrights had asked to din- 
ner. But her poor little son bore the 
stigmata of some great-grandpar- 
ent’s sin. His eyes and his finger 
nails had the signs so well known to 
them all. Larry faced by this acute 
tragedy, breaks down. As the un- 
derstanding doctor says, it is a sit- 
uation that calls for all a man’s phi- 
losophy and Larry had none. He 


had his own middle class and local 
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code. He had his implacable preju- 
dice, his fierce pride and suspicious 
egotism. He still loves his wife but 
has only horror for his son. 

Up to this point, DuBose Hey- 
ward, the author of Porgy, has writ- 
ten a great play. The drama has 
mounted with logical steps to a por- 
tentous climax. The majority of the 
critics have suggested that he offers 
no solution to the problem he pre- 
sents. Whether he does or not, does 
not seem to us pertinent. Art and 
pedagogics are distinct. The doctor 
offers the perfectly practical advice 
of moving away. There is the alter- 
native of boarding the little hybrid 
out or of settling in some locality 
where the color line is not so sharp- 
ly marked. Which of these two is 
the proper course is not the duty of 
Mr. Heyward to demonstrate. It is 
for him to show the reactions of the 
characters he creates. It is the truth 
of his last act that we question not 
its tag. Larry absolutely refuses to 
shelter his half breed son. Ruth re- 
fuses to abandon her baby even at 
the cost of deserting her husband 
and her little girl. The secret has 
been kept for three weeks and she is 
just about to leave with her unfor- 
tunate little son when Larry loses 
his head and tells his friends. Then 
they are faced with the terrible fact 
that the little girl is ruined as well. 
The desperate Mother feels there is 
only one thing left to do. She calls 
in the neighbors and tells them all 
that the baby is not Larry’s child. 
Larry seizes his rifle and follows her 
out of the room. He has a code for 
a guilty wife. 

But that is where an audience—a 
Northern audience at least—can no 
longer give consent. To shoot a 
woman with a baby in her arms 
passes our belief. Had Ruth told 
her lie and slipped away before her 

















husband knew, our sympathies 
would have been poured out on 
them both. We also wonder if in 
life Ruth would have been so cer- 
tain and so unwavering about tear- 
ing herself from Larry and the little 
girl. It would seem natural that 
she should also have some repug- 
nance to the color of her child. The 
woman who would have no indeci- 
sion in choosing between her hus- 
band and her children is a distinct 
type whose character should have 
been built up from the first act. 
Ruth has not been shown in that 
light. Larry’s character is more 
logical. Ben Smith has made of it a 
remarkable réle—young, emotional, 
unbalanced. We believe it is partly 
the playwright’s fault that Alice 
Brady is not so fine. Her voice is 
also a handicap as it lacks the reso- 
nant depths which intense tragedy 
demands. As the doctor, who repre- 
sents the traditions of the old South 
with the forebearance that gentle 
breeding brings, Lester Lonergan 
does a beautiful piece of work. His 
pauses are timed to give just the 
emphasis needed to his lines. The 
other citizens of Rivertown are skill- 
fully cast and played. As for the 
author, Brass Ankle is ripe with 


Ill. 
1. May, 1930 

THE GREEN PAstTuRES.—The Ne- 

gro miracle play, awarded the Pulit- 

zer prize of last year that still con- 

tinues to be the best loved play on 

Broadway.—At the Mansfield The- 
ater. 


2. November 


ONcE IN A LIFETIME.—The best 
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promise of even better things.—At 
the Masque Theater. 


Tue Rap is a brisk exposure of 
what may happen to those citizens 
who have the temerity to try to ex- 
pose a police “racket.” If the writ- 
ing had been more careful, if a little 
more sincerity and less attempt at 
dramatic hokum had gone into the 
making, it might have been a real 
play. It all transpires in the office 
of an elderly gentleman named Har- 
rington who has been conducting a 
secret but official investigation of 
the District Attorney’s Office and 
Police Headquarters and who, un- 
fortunately for himself, has some 
very incriminating lists and facts in 
his possession. Mr. Harrington’s 
corpse takes a leading réle in the 
play as Mr. H. himself is “fixed” 
shortly after the rise of the curtain. 

The action is rapid, the types well 
cast and though the characters have 
an odd habit of appearing out of 
such impossible places as filing 
drawers, etc., the sequence is fairly 
plausible. Its finale is its most real- 
istic and impressive moment; it re- 
deems much that goes before. It’s 
really ever so much better than we 
expected.—At the Avon Theater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


American farce of many a season 
with very shrewd satire of the Mo- 
tion Picture industry and a full eve- 
ning of laughs.—At the Music Box. 


Mrs. MoonLicHt.—The New York- 
er may sneer at sentiment but New 
York still delights to enjoy the tears 
that are nightly tribute to Miss 
Edith Barrett, Sir Guy Standing and 
the rest of Charles Hopkins’ finished 
cast.—At the Little Theater. 














3. December 


Girt Crazy.—Gershwin’s jazz is 
superior. The libretto is not so dis- 
tinguished. The chorus is cleverly 
drilled but the lighting and sets are 
in better taste than some of the fun. 
—At the Alvin Theater. 


THREE’s A Crowp.—The review 
that is both witty and wicked with 
some beautiful lighting, some 
charming dances and some very 
funny sketches. Clifton Webb, Fred 
Allen and Libby Holman are the 
principals.—At the Selwyn Theater. 


4. January, 1931 


GRAND HoTe..—A masterpiece of 
production. Its seventeen scenes 
are full of tense materialism. Ex- 
cellently played by Jaffe, Leonto- 
vich and Henry Hull. One most un- 
pleasant scene.—At the National 
Theater. 


Tue VinecAR Tree.— Mary Bo- 
land at her best in a comedy that is 
more amusing than edifying.—At 
the Playhouse. 


TONIGHT oR Never.—A Hunga- 
rian comedy, shoddy in sentiment 
and morals, in which the brightest 
spot is Miss Helen Gahagan’s sing- 
ing of excerpts from Tosca.—At the 
Belasco Theater. 


5. February 


Meet My Sister.—Miniature mu- 
sical comedy without a chorus in 
which Slezak and Bettina Hall sing 
of their love in waltz time. Act II. 
strikes a coarser note but it has 
much more charm as a whole than 
the average.—At the Imperial The- 
ater. 
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6. March 


TOMORROW AND TomMoRROW. —A 
finely written drama by Philip Bar- 
ry in which an unfortunate twist is 
given the old story of the Sunamite 
Woman and Eliseus but which is 
most sympathetically acted by Her- 
bert Marshall, Zita Johann and Har- 
vey Stephens.—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 


As You Desire Me.—Pirandello’s 
melodrama of a woman who finds a 
soul. Was she really the young 
wife who disappeared during the 
Great War? Judith Anderson plays 
the part with more power than deli- 
cacy, ably supported by Jose Ruben. 
Act I. is not at all agreeable.—At the 
Maxine Elliott Theater. 


7. April 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STrREET.—The romance of Elizabeth 
and Robert Browning superbly 
played by Katharine Cornell and 
Brian Ahern. At last, Miss Cornell 
has a réle worthy of her. A great 
and noble love story is uncommon 
in our theater. The nine Barrett 
brothers and sisters provide an ani- 
mated background for the sickroom 
of which the choleric Mr. Barrett is 
the tyrant. So intimate and vivid is 


the picture of these unusual people 
that the Barretts seem tenants for a 
long time to come of the Empire 
Theater. 







Five Star Finat.—A desperately 
sincere and ugly indictment of the 
tabloid press by a former editor. 
Raw as it is in language and scenes, 
it achieves a distinct and telling cli- 
max. The many scenes are well 
handled and Arthur Byron gives a 
strong performance as the Manag- 
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ing Editor of The Evening Gazette. 
—At the Cort Theater. 


8 May 


THE House BEAUTIFUL.—In 
which Channing Pollock shows that 
romance may exist even in the in- 
stallment built bungalow, in the 
commuting clerk and home life in a 
real estate development. To Jenni- 
fer, her husband is always her brave 
knight. She and Archie live and die 
true to their ideals. Jennifer’s 
dreams as seen in tableaux have 
been abundant source of irritation 
to many reviewers but at least they 
are most expertly handled in Joe 
Mielziner’s sets, and Jennifer as 
played by Mary Phillips is a thor- 
oughly fine and moving perform- 
ance. Beside the admitted senti- 
ment, there is much shrewd charac- 
terization and plenty of action. Per- 
sonally we enjoyed The House Beau- 
tiful and congratulate Mr. Pollock 
both on his technique and his pur- 
pose.—At the Apollo Theater. 


As Hussanps Go.—Rachel Croth- 
ers’ latest and best comedy on the 
allure of romance in the inflam- 
mable forties, and what two matrons 
of Dubuque found in Paris and 
brought back to Iowa. Resisting 
the temptation to farce the cosmo- 
politan adventurer and the young 
English poet, Miss Crothers has 
made them both entirely human and 
their reactions in the ladies’ home 
town and that of the husband pro- 
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vide excellent comedy and a ripe 
philosophy. Miss Crothers and Mr. 
Golden must be congratulated on 
the production, as well Miss Cather- 
ine Doucet and Jay Fassett.—At the 
John Golden Theater. 


THE SILENT WITNEsSS.—The best 
melodrama of the season, revised 
from the London version with cut 
backs from the court room showing 
in action the story told by the wit- 
nesses which relieves the monotony 
most effectively. As the Baronet 
who tried to shield his son, Lionel 
Atwill is a gallant and sympathetic 
hero. The whole cast is of unusual 
quality, the story is exciting and the 
dénouement unexpected. Can one 
ask more of a thriller than to have 
humor and style as well?—At the 
Morosco Theater. 


THE WonpDeER Bar.—Transformed 
throughout with silver paper and 
red lacquer, the whole theater be- 
comes the Night Club presided over 
by Monsieur Al (Jolson). It is only 
his prodigious personality that car- 
ries the rather lame show. In his 
Russian folksong he shows himself 
to be a great artist, but his humor 
certainly needs a censor in the inter- 
ests of good taste—-At the Nora 
Bayes Theater. 


Bossom Time.—A delightful re- 
vival— now on the road—full of 
good voices and with Miss Gretchen 
Alpeter making a very charming 
début as Mitzi. 











The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CATHOLIC SAILORS’ CLUB OF MONTREAL 


OR close on to forty years The 
Catholic Sailors’ Club of Mon- 
treal, has been doing splendid work 
for Catholic seamen in the port of 
Montreal. Indeed, so outstanding 
has been its success, and so signal 
the spiritual and social services it 
has rendered to the seamen tempo- 
rarily in that port that when an in- 
ternational movement—‘“The Apos- 
tleship of the Sea” —was being 
launched some ten years ago to pro- 
vide similar service for Catholic 
sailors in the great ports of the 
world, the Montreal institute was 
held up as an example of what 
could be done, and later became the 
working model of institutes opened 
at Glasgow, Liverpool and Calcutta. 
It was a paper entitled “How to 
Help Our Seaman”—that had been 
presented at the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety Congress in Liverpool in 1892, 
and later read before a small Cath- 
olic Truth Society meeting in Mon- 
treal—that gave birth to the organi- 
zation, for the members in search- 
ing their hearts as to how they were 
discharging their Christian obliga- 
tions towards the sailors tempora- 
rily in their midst, discovered that 


no Catholic organization was look- 
ing after the spiritual interests of 
the seaman—that he was hardly 
ever met by his fellow Catholics or 
helped during his stay to come in 
touch with his Church or meet the 
members of it. He was a prey to the 
keepers of drink dens, crimps, 
shanghaiers, and the harpies who 
joined them in taking his money. 
They therefore determined to do 
something, and took action on Good 
Friday, 1893, by calling on Mrs. 
Hingston (afterwards Lady Hing- 
ston, wife of the late Sir William 
Hingston) and Miss Anna T. Sad- 
lier, a well-known writer, in the 
hope of interesting them to act as a 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to raise funds to 
secure a resort for Catholic seamen. 
So whole-heartedly did these good 
ladies—and the committee they 
formed—trespond that shortly after 
navigation opened in 1893 a “snug 
little Kingdom up two pair of 
stairs” was ready to welcome visit- 
ing sailors. 

It is a far cry from the garret 
quarters of those early days to the 
splendid building on the water- 
front that houses the club to-day, 
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and from the negligible exchequer 
of 1893 to the strong financial posi- 
tion set forth in the Club’s 1930 re- 
port, which showed an income for 
1929 of some $17,000, made up in 
part of interest on investments 
which, through prudent manage- 
ment, have been made from year to 
year of the surplus left after the 
year’s expenses have been met. 

The transition, however, has not 
come about without many discour- 
aging setbacks. Indeed, so hopeless 
seemed the task of financing the 
venture that after two years of oper- 
ation the club experienced a period 
of suspension as far as the men’s or- 
ganization was concerned. The 
ladies, however, gallantly undertook 
to carry on, until a new and influ- 
ential body of men, realizing what a 
brave start had been made, interest- 
ed themselves in the work, and 
gradually brought it support. 

The little group that started the 
club, however, had outlined so well 
from its inception the work that the 
club aimed to do, that it has re- 
mained unchanged ever since, 
though developed and enlarged, and 
to supplement their efforts, Arch- 
bishop Paul Bruchesi handed over 
the spiritual care of the seamen to 
the Jesuit Fathers. 

It is splendid charity—this solici- 
tude for the sailor, who in bringing 
necessities from foreign lands, and 
visitors and settlers to our shores, 
must sacrifice all that life holds dear 
—the comforts of home and the con- 
solations of religion. In Montreal 
the seaman is provided with a 
“home from home” and is afforded 
every opportunity of practicing his 
religion. In the spacious clubhouse 
are billiard, games and reading 
rooms, baths, lavatories, baggage 
and first-aid rooms, as well as post 
office and banking facilities, while 


the splendidly equipped concert hall 
(capable of accommodating 1,200 
people) is so built that a movable 
altar in the wings is placed on the 
stage on Sundays and certain week 
days, converting it into a devotional 
sailors’ chapel. What this means to 
the sailor may be judged from the 
fact that 120 sailors were present at 
an early six o’clock Mass on the 
week-day of our visit, 78 of whom 
received Holy Communion! Each 
Wednesday night a concert, put on 
jointly by seamen and citizens (and 
free to all seamen) not only pro- 
vides entertainment for the sailor, 
but brings him in touch with the 
citizens of the port. 

For the past twenty-two years Dr. 
W. H. Atherton has been the Club’s 
zealous manager, and has splendid- 
ly maintained its policy of public- 
spirited coédperation in all patriotic 
and philanthropic movements af- 
fecting seamen at large. Incidental- 
ly this policy has had the unlooked- 
for result of directing many wel- 
come dollars into the club’s treas- 
ury, for it was in recognition of the 
active support which the Club ac- 
corded the sponsors of the British 
Sailors’ Relief Fund that those gen- 
tlemen—when the War was over— 
recommended that the Quebec insti- 
tutes should share in the moneys 
collected in Canada. As a result an 
Endowment Fund of $80,000 was 
established in favor of the Catholic 
Sailors’ Club—the interest on this 
amounting to $4,300 annually. An- 
other act which won widespread 
goodwill for the club was the offer 
of its clubhouse for a Sailors’ Emer- 
gency Hospital during the "flu epi- 
demic of 1918, since the serious sit- 
uation that would have arisen had 
the port of Montreal been closed for 
quarantine during War time, was 
thus averted. 
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While the club is solicitous for 
the sailor during life, it is not un- 
mindful of him in death. In the 
Céte des Neiges Cemetery on the 
slopes of Mount Royal is a Sailors’ 
Plot, and on it the sailors them- 
selves have touchingly erected a 
beautiful monument. Each year the 
club season closes with a Mass for 
deceased sailors and benefactors. 

When it is realized that fifty per 
cent of the world’s seafarers are 
Catholics, while only ten per cent of 
the world’s sailor service is in Cath- 
olic hands, and that hundreds of 
ports (including many of the large 
ports in the United States) have 
made no special provision for the 


* 


: 
Catholic sailor, it is little wonder 
that he looks forward to his entry 
into the port of Montreal, and that 
his conduct while there is infinitely 
better than in any other port in the 
world; nor is it surprising, in view 
of what has been accomplished 
there, that the Apostleship of the 
Sea— which now supervises all 
Catholic Sailor Service endeavor— 
appeals to Catholic laymen through- 
out the world to interest themselves 
in the Catholic sailor, so that his so- 
journ while in port may be made 
safe from temptation, and a fruitful 
interval for social intercourse and 
spiritual rejuvenation. 

KATHERINE O'NEILL. 
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SCEURS DE BON SECOURS 


T is a curious thing that so few 

people, who go to France, think 
of visiting Troyes. This town is 
only two hours from Paris on the 
Chemin-de-Fer de l'Est, and richly 
rewards the visitor who spends a 
day or two there. Its narrow wind- 
ing streets; its curious timbered 
houses with their overhanging roofs 
and strange gables; the irregular 
doors and windows; the light and 
shadow of its churches; all this goes 
to make Troyes, formerly the capi- 
tal of Champagne, one of the most 
charming provincial towns of 
France to-day. 

Strolling through the cobbled 
streets one is confronted with the 
magnificent contrast of the Cathe- 
dral, consecrated in 1429 in the 
presence of St. Jeanne d’Are and 
Charles VII., and the no less inter- 
esting Renaissance Churches of Ste. 
Madeleine and St. Jean au Marché, 
full of valuable stained glass and 
tombs of an earlier age. Wander- 


ing again through the older parts of 


the town one will find the Church of 
St. Urbain, built by Pope Urban IV. 
in 1262 on the site of his father’s 
shop, considered to-day among the 
finest examples of thirteenth cen- 


tury church architecture in France. | 


Troyes is indeed rich in churches, 
and it is sad that more do not enjoy 
its artistic and religious treasures. 
But rich as it is in relics of antiq- 
uity, Troyes has to-day a more liv- 
ing title to fame. For Troyes is the 
center of that beloved and humble 
aristocracy of Charity, the Sceurs de 
Bon Secours. To Troyes the Sisters 
from houses throughout the world 
return every two years for their 
spiritual retreat. In Troyes the 
Mother House of the Order stands 
in sequestered tranquillity. In 
Troyes the recruits to this interna- 
tional army of goodwill are trained, 
often entering so young as seven- 
teen, to pass through the three 
years’ novitiate before taking the 
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habit. With what object? The Sis- 
ters explain very simply: “The aim 
of our vocation, after our own sanc- 
tification, is solely the care of the 
sick in their own homes, devoting 
ourselves to the care of the bodies in 
order to do good to souls.” But 
with admirable practicality, at 
once French and Catholic, the Sis- 
ters are so much concerned with the 
needs of the body that it might well 
be deemed their one preoccupation 
by a casual observer, who watched 
the bearers of that habit busying 
themselves with their multitudinous 
duties. 

To how many thousands must the 
Seeurs de Bon Secours have brought 
consolation since the Order was 
founded in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century! Its beginning was 
small. A French priest, in the 
course of his work, was struck by 
the need of caring for the sick in 
their own homes. That in a word 
was the origin of the Order. It is so 
recent an arrival among the Orders 
of the Church that the niece of the 
Founder is still actively working as 
a member of the New York Commu- 
nity. But, recent as it is, within its 
short history, it has increased amaz- 
ingly. To-day a Mother General 
governs numerous houses scattered 
throughout France and Northern 
Africa, Italy, England and the 
United States. 

For a number of years registers 
have been kept in the various 
houses showing a yearly average of 
141,831 days and 117,410 nights 
passed at the bedside of the sick, a 
large proportion of this time being 
among the needy and destitute. In- 
deed there is no limit to their benev- 
olence except lack of numbers! The 
Sisters, in absolute obedience to 
their superiors, go wherever they 
are sent to nurse the sick. They 
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make no distinction of age, sex, 
rank, fortune or religion. They are 
at home wherever they find them- 
selves. The only thing they de- 
mand is the respect due to their re- 
ligious profession. But, you may 
ask, how do they live for they make 
no charges for their care and 
fatigue. The answer is that the 
poor give nothing, the rich offer 
what they wish. That, after all, 
though it may be against all the 
rules of economics, is still the basis 
of Christian charity and, like other 
Christian principles, it seems to 
work admirably. At least the Sis- 
ters have never been in need of their 
daily bread and this is all they ask. 
Their chief anxiety at the moment 
is lack of numbers. France has, up 
till now, borne the brunt of the 
work. French Sisters have left 
their own country for English- 
speaking cities such as New York, 
London, Liverpool and Manchester, 
where houses of the Order have 
been established for many years. 
Until recently it was necessary for 
all who wished to join the Order to 
go to Troyes for that purpose. That 
is still the rule, but to make it easier 
for Americans, owing to the great 
distance, a novitiate has been 
opened on Staten Island within the 
last few months. 

Those who visit France would do 
well to visit Troyes where, besides 
enjoying the romantic and historic 
associations of the town itself, they 
will be sure of a welcome from the 
Sisters. But if a visit to France and 
to Troyes is out of the question, the 
Sister Superior of the New York 
House will receive visitors just as 
cordially. She will tell them all 
about the history of the Order and 
particularly its hopes and its aspira- 
tions in America. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 
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GLIMPSES OF CELEBRITIES 


BEARDSLEY was living in Cam- 
bridge Terrace, Pimlico, with his 
mother and his sister Mabel. The 
walls of his rooms were distem- 
pered a violent orange, the doors 
and skirtings were painted black; a 
strange taste, I thought; but his 
taste was all for the bizarre and 
exotic. .. . He effected an extreme 
cynicism which was startling at 
times; he spoke enormities; mots 
were the mode, and provided they 
were sufficiently witty, anything 
might be said. Didn’t someone say 
of Aubrey that even his lungs were 
affected? It was a time when every- 
one, in the wake of Whistler, want- 
ed to take out a patent for brilliant 
sayings. Referring to my bad mem- 
ory, Beardsley remarked ‘It doesn’t 
matter what good things one says in 
front of Billy, he’s sure to forget 
them.’ 

Beardsley 


impassioned 
worker, and his hand was unerring- 


was an 


ly skilful. But for all his crafts- 
manship there was something hard 
and insensitive in his line, and nar- 
row and small in his design, which 
affected me unsympathetically. He, 
too, remarkable boy as he was, had 
something harsh, too sharply de- 
fined in his nature—like something 
seen under an arc-lamp. His under- 
standing was remarkable; his mind 
was agate-like, almost too polished, 
in its sparkling hardness; but there 
was that in his nature which made 
him an affectionate and generous 
friend. Max Beerbohm, in the sym- 
pathetic and discerning study he 
wrote on Beardsley after his death, 


said no one ever saw Beardsley at 
work. I could not quite understand 
this, as Beardsley pressed me, when- 
ever I came to town, to make use of 
his workroom. Before going to Ox- 
ford and while I was mainly there, I 
was glad enough to have somewhere 
to work when in town. Beardsley 
seemed to get on perfectly well as 
he sat at one side of a large table, 
while I sat at the other. He was 
then beginning his Salome draw- 
ings. 

He would indicate his prepara- 
tory design in pencil, defining his 
complicated patterns with only the 
vaguest pencil indication under- 
neath, over which he drew with the 
pen with astonishing certainty. He 
would talk and work at the same 
time; for, like all gifted people, he 
had exceptional powers of concen- 
tration. 

But one was always aware of the 
eager, feverish brilliance of the con- 
sumptive, in haste to absorb as 
much of life as he could in the brief 
space he instinctively knew was his 
sorrowful portion. Poor Aubrey! 
he was a tragic figure. It was as 
though the gods had said, ‘Only 
four more years will be allowed 
you; but in those four years you 
shall experience what others take 
forty years to learn.’ Knowledge he 
seemed to absorb through his pores. 
Always at his drawing desk, he still 
found time to read an astonishing 
variety of books. He knew his Bal- 
zac from cover to cover, and ex- 
plored the courts and alleys of 
French and English seventeenth 
and eighteenth century literature. 
Intensely musical, too, he seemed to 

















know the airs of all the operas. No 
wonder Oscar thought him wonder- 
ful, and chose him at once as the 
one artist to illustrate his Salome. 

Since the first appearance of his 
work in The Studio, Beardsley’s 
drawings were constantly abused; 
none of the illustrators of the day 
would say a word in his favour. 
Worse still, they joined the howling 
crowd in crying for Beardsley to be 
put in the stocks. Their stupidity, 
meanness and blindness were even 
more abnormal than was Beards- 
ley’s genius. A _ similar outcry 
arose over Max Beerbohm’s first es- 
says; in fact, we were all to be 
lumped together as ‘decadents.’ On 
the other hand, a few people hailed 
Beardsley as one of the greatest 
draughtsmen who had ever ap- 
peared; such exaggerated praise is 
scarcely less irritating than stupid 
abuse. 

While I worked at Beardsley’s, I 
stayed with Grant Richards, a hos- 
pitable person. Many people came 
to his flat at Rossetti Mansions, 
among others, Lady Burton. I was 
prejudiced against her, as I heard 
that she had lately destroyed the un- 
published manuscripts of her hus- 
band, Sir Richard Burton; a wanton 
act, it seemed to me, and since she 
spoke so adulatingly of him, the 
more to be blamed. 

An attractive character, who came 
often to Richards’ flat, was old Dr. 
Bird, who had been Leigh Hunt’s 
doctor and was full of stories of 
Hunt and his circle. Later I became 
an intimate friend of his sister, Miss 
Alice Bird. At her death our last 
link with the people who had 
known Keats and Shelley was sev- 
ered. 

When I had sufficiently practised 
drawing on stone at Way’s I pro- 
ceeded to Oxford, to begin work on 
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As I left 
school unusually early, I found, up 
at Oxford, many old schoolmates, in 


the portraits for Lane. 


their second and third years. It was 
pleasant to meet Hammond, Meade, 
Dyson, Walrond and other Bradfor- 
dians again. Many Bradford schol- 
arships were held at Queen’s Col- 
lege. Hammond and Meade were at 
St. John’s. At Balliol I met a very 
entertaining set of men, none more 
so than Basil Blackwood. He had 
great gifts, about which he was very 
modest; he would, I thought, go far, 
if he cared, as a politician or diplo- 
mat, but he lacked ambition; a lit- 
tle diffident—a little indolent per- 
haps. He had a turn for drawing, 
and as B. T. B. did the amusing pic- 
tures for Hilaire Belloc’s Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts. Belloc himself, al- 
though he had taken his degree, had 
come back to Balliol for further 
reading. I was astonished at the 
copiousness and brilliance of his in- 
tellect, and of his talk. Half French 
and half English, he seemed equally 
at home in the life and literature of 
either country. I rather fancied 
myself for my small knowledge of 
French literature, but before Bel- 
loc’s encyclopaedic mind I had need 
to be modest. He had the sparkling 
energy of the Gallic temper; em- 
phatic and assertive, brimful of 
ideas, he was formidable in attack. 
The man who stood up to him best 
was Hamilton Grant; his quick wit 
would parry Belloc’s vehement 
statements. Round these three were 
gathered a number of attractive 
young men: Claud Russell, Lord 
Alexander Thynne, Hubert Howard, 
Lord Kerry, Oliver Borthwick, Geof- 
frey Cookson, Anthony Henley and 
J. F. Kershaw. A sudden change, it 
was, from Whistler, Oscar Wilde, 
Conder and Lautrec, to this bright, 
fresh, youthful company. No doubt 
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I tried to impress them with my Pa- 

risian experiences as a ‘dog’ who 
had led the devil of a life, one who 
was on familiar terms with poets 
and painters whose names rang mu- 
sically in the ears of young men of 
my age.... 

I had no learning; my reading 
was restricted to novels, and I knew 
little or nothing of the fame and 
achievement of most of my sitters, 
among whom were James Murray, 
editor of The New English Diction- 
ary, Ingram Bywater, Arthur Sidg- 
wick, Margoliouth, and, of course, 
Max Miiller. I was particularly 
amused at my reception by Max 
Miiller. Before I drew him, he went 
upstairs and fetched an illustrated 
paper with a tailor’s advertisement 
showing him dressed in a very smart 
frock-coat. This, he observed, was 
how he wished to be drawn! It 
seems incredible; but unless I 
dreamt this it was so. The drawing 
done, he took me downstairs to 
show me a large cabinet of photo- 
graphs, all of himself, and all signed, 
with quotations from favourite poets 
inscribed on each. He solemnly pre- 
sented me with one. Was this too a 
dream? And did I also dream of a 
life-size full-length photograph of 
the German Emperor hanging on the 
wall? 

York Powell delighted in the 
stories I brought back from my sit- 
tings. The most unconventional don 
in Oxford, he had no great venera- 
tion for some of his colleagues. 

An eminent Victorian, to whom 
York Powell introduced me, was 
Burdon-Sanderson, a remarkable- 
looking figure, tall and gaunt, with 
features strangely like Dante’s. He 
took me round his garden in which 
I noticed he kept rabbits. I was 
rather touched at this somewhat 
gloomy, sardonic, old man keeping 
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pets. When I got back to Christ 
Church, I remarked on this charm- 
ing trait during dinner at the High 
Table, upon which the whole com- 
pany burst into laughter. Only then 
I discovered that Burdon-Sanderson 
was a famous vivisectionist. . . . 
[D.S.] MacColl had given me a 
letter to Walter Pater. Pater’s ap- 
pearance was unexpected; neatly 
dressed; slightly stooping shoul- 
ders: a thick moustache, above 
rather heavy lips, grey eyes a shade 
too close together, a little restless, 
even evasive, under dark eyebrows. 
He had a habit, disquieting to young 
people, of assuming ignorance on 
subjects about which he was per- 
pectly informed. He questioned me 
closely about Mallarmé and Ver- 
laine, Huysmans and de Goncourt, 
and the younger French writers. 
Guarded in his talk, careful of ex- 
pressing his own opinions, he was 
adept at inviting indiscretions from 
his guests. I naturally wanted to 
hear his own views on things and 
people, but young men cannot de- 
cently ask older men what they 
think of their contemporaries. He 
asked much about Whistler, for 
whom he had no great admiration. 
I did try one day to get his opinion 
of Oscar Wilde, who regarded Pater 
as his master. ‘Oh Wilde, yes, he 
always has a phrase.’ I told this 
afterwards to Oscar, who affected to 
be delighted. ‘A perfect thing to 
have said of one,’ he murmured, 
‘he always has a phrase.’ Just as 
certain intellectuals affect a passion 
for detective stories, so Pater made 
a practice of entertaining the foot- 
ball and cricket-playing under-grad- 
uates, while he rather ignored the 
young précieux. He gave regular 
luncheon parties on Wednesdays; 
each time I was invited, I met very 
tongue-tied, simple, good - looking 











youths of the sporting fraternity. 
But Pater’s close companion, Bus- 
sell, was always of the party, to 
share Pater’s slightly malicious en- 
joyment.... 

On Sunday evenings we often 
went to the Strangs at Hamilton 
Terrace. Laurence Binyon was a 
familiar there, and one evening he 
came, bringing a stranger, a quiet 
youth, with eyes that seemed sur- 
prised at the sight of the world, and 
hair that stood up behind like a 
cockatoo’s feathers. As a youth he 
had run away to sea, Binyon whis- 
pered, and had had wondrous ad- 
ventures; now he wanted to write; 
but he was very poor, and Binyon 
was helping him. After supper the 
stranger seated himself on the floor, 
and we sat round while he told us 
tales of adventure: how he and a 
few shipmates had fared in South 
America, where, being penniless, 
they nearly starved. Once, during 
a storm, they had fixed their jack- 
knives in their caps, hoping the 
lightning might strike them and put 
an end to their misery, so wretched 
they were. Masefield—this was the 
young man’s name — spoke in a 
deep and solemn voice; a serious 
and romantic youth, I thought; and 
I got to like him. Indeed, everyone 
liked him, and wished to be helpful; 
but to help is not always an easy 
matter. Hearing that Lawrence 
Hodson was planning an exhibition 
at Wolverhampton to show the im- 
portant work being done outside 
the Royal Academy, Masefield suc- 
cessfully offered himself as secre- 
tary. And an admirable secretary 
and organiser he proved. He wrote, 
too, an introduction for the cata- 
logue, one of his earliest pieces of 
prose to be published. Both Bin- 
yon and Yeats encouraged Mase- 
field’s adventures in poetry; so, I 
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think, did Cunninghame Graham. 
Masefield himself had a passionate 
admiration for Conrad. When later 
I got to know Conrad, I took him 
Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, and 
some of his stories; but Conrad had 
conceived one of his odd prejudices 
against Masefield, and indulged in a 
violent outburst against him. 
Whether his prejudice lasted I do 
not know. 


—Men and Memories. Recollections of Wu- 
LIAM ROTHENSTEIN, 1872-1900 (New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc.), pp. 134-7, 143-4, 373-4. 
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MUSSOLINI, THE RESOURCEFUL 


THE Duce wants to raise the birth 
rate by every possible means. He 
is strongly opposed to emigration to 
other countries and endeavors to 
keep his control, both financial and 
military, over Italians who have 
emigrated, carrying this so far as to 
arouse anxiety and mistrust else- 
where, especially in the United 
States. He wants to establish col- 
onies and fill them with devoted 
Italians. For this purpose he wants 
control of the Mediterranean and he 
intrigues busily among all the grow- 
ing, shifting peoples who touch the 
Mediterranean shores. His dream 
is of a vigorous, united, encroach- 
ing, dominating Italy, which shall 
renew something, who can tell how 
much, of the imperial grandeur of 
Rome. One of the chief instru- 
ments of this imperial development 
he finds in the possibilities of the 
Catholic Church. In his early radi- 
cal years he was the bitter enemy of 
the Church and apparently of God 
also. In his earlier writings the 
priesthood is fiercely attacked and 
he speaks of those ‘two senescent 
institutions, the Papacy and the 
Empire.’ But this, like many other 
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childish ideas, he put gaily behind 
him. The superb political organi- 
zation of the Church and its hold 
upon Catholics all over the world 
make it the most magnificent agency 
for universal domination. Conse- 
quently Mussolini has bargained 
with it by making civil sacrifices 
which would lead Cavour and Crispi 
to turn in their graves. Everything 
for a greater Italy, everything to re- 
vive the vanished glory of the old 
Roman past. Rome was an obses- 
sion to Mussolini from the first, as 
he himself admits: ‘From the days 
of my earliest childhood Rome was 
an immense object in my soul, as 
it began to take hold on life. I have 
dreamed and suffered for the love 
of Rome, drawn to it with a home- 
sick longing.” And the longing 
takes more concrete shape in an- 
other of his impetuous outcries: 
‘The last century was the century 


of achieving our independence. The 
century to come will be that of as- 


Or, again: ‘I 
I believe in 


serting our power.’ 
am desperately Italian. 
the function of Latinity.’ 
Naturally, when you dream such 
dreams, you dream of the means of 
executing them, and Mussolini is a 
man of means even more than of 
ends. Whatever the object may be, 
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it is certain that he has built up a 
powerful army, that he has de- 
veloped the Italian fleet far beyond 
anything before imagined, especially 
in the more modern branches, and 
that above all he has given constant 
attention to the control of the air. 
And all these agencies are developed 
openly and confessedly with a view 
to possible fighting. Mussolini occa- 
sionally pays his respects to peace, 
treats it with lovely deference as a 
remote ideal. But to him this world 
is a place of struggle and warfare, 
always will be and must be, and the 
prizes and the supremacy and even 
the peace and comfort are the pos- 
session of those only who have 
earned them by being ready to fight. 
‘Always it is the musket that wins.’ 
‘I want to make of you a nation of 
warriors. ‘We must have more 
aeroplanes than any other nation, 
we must have enough aeroplanes to 
obscure the sun and to drown out 
the sound of the storms.’ And he 
sums it up solemnly: ‘I swear... 
that we, yesterday as to-day, and 
to-day as to-morrow, when it comes 
to a question of our country, are 
as ready to kill as we are to be 


killed.’ 

—GAMALIEL Braprornp, The Quick and the 
Dead (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), pp. 199- 
201. 

















THE Economic SITUATION 
IN ENGLAND 


ENGLAND has had more than a 
million unemployed for the past ten 
years. In order to appreciate what 
this means, let us take a brief retro- 
spect over the economic history of 
the past century or so. Interna- 
tional trade in our modern sense of 
the word is a growth of little more 
than a century. And during the 
nineteenth century England had the 
sole and unchallenged leadership of 
the world in industry, commerce 
and finance. This extraordinary po- 
sition was due mainly to historical 
and geographical accidents and to 
the ability of the English to utilise 
their opportunities. Such an ab- 
normal world economic balance 
could not be stable for all time. 
Gradually various countries began 
to assert themselves, and in due 
course Germany commenced to 
shape as a formidable rival in the 
export markets. Then came the 
European War and the smashing of 
Germany. But during this brief in- 
terval a new rival, the United States, 
made very great progress, and by 
the end of the war England had 
yielded place to the United States as 
the greatest exporting country in 
the world. And in the period fol- 
lowing the war the reconstruction 
of devastated Belgium and France 
caused the most modern industrial 
equipment to be placed in these 
countries, with the result that—to 
take only one instance — Britain, 
whose iron and steel industry domi- 
nated the world a comparatively 
short time ago, has in recent years 
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a smaller iron and steel output than 
France. A still more unexpected 
development has been that Germany 
—the exporting rival that was de- 
feated and smashed and deprived of 
valuable coal and iron areas — ex- 
ceeded Britain in exports of manu- 
factures this year. 

England is plainly losing position. 
Various excuses have been put for- 
ward for the absence of recovery in 
recent years. The impoverishment 
of Europe, for instance. But Europe 
imported and consumed more in 
1929 than in 1913. Another excuse 
is the great increase in tariff bar- 
riers. But these do not explain how 
England is losing position to her 
exporting rivals. The industrialisa- 
tion of China and India have un- 
doubtedly meant a certain loss of 
markets to England, but they are 
equally closed to her rivals. To say 
that her rivals have used an unfair 
stimulus to exports through their 
depreciated currencies is hardly 
convincing, considering that some of 
the most serious rivals, like the 
United States, have not had depre- 
ciated currencies. 

The plain truth seems to be that 
England has lost the drive and 
adaptability of the pioneer stage. 
She is no longer the pioneer of capi- 
talism. According to the standards 
of the times she is on the whole in- 
efficient. Drastic reorganisation of 
equipment and methods is neces- 
sary. These reforms are in fact be- 
ing carried out in other countries, 
such as the United States, Germany 
and Russia, but the circumstances 
are such as to make the operation 
exceptionally difficult in England. 
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Though it is clear that England is 
going down, it would, however, be 
very foolish to suggest that England 
is going under. It is intensely in- 
teresting to watch the drama that 
is being unfolded. When England 
eventually emerges (as she will) 
she will be a different England in 
mind and body. In the short space 
of twelve months, indeed, the Eng- 
lish mental attitude towards things 
economic has changed considerably, 
and even by next Christmas the evo- 
lution will have proceeded much 
further. Her “cock-of-the-walk” 
attitude towards the world has dis- 
appeared completely. There is no 
doubt of course that the general in- 
ternational depression in trade will 
in due course improve. The car is 


not quite so hopeless that, after a 
few dreary and hungry hours wait- 
ing in the rain every ten miles, we 
cannot get it going again. 


But is it 
not futile to continue holding 
learned and perfectly accurate in- 
vestigations into the defectiveness of 
the tyres or the hood or even the 
lamps, when a worthless engine is a 
worthless engine. Why not get a 


decent car? 

—Joun Busteep, N. Comm., Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University College, Cork, in Studies 
(Dublin), March, 1931. 


<i 
> 





THE Economic SITUATION 
IN GERMANY 


THe elections of last September 
were not without their repercussion 
on Germany’s economic system. 
Since the financial crash of 1923 the 
country has had to depend for capi- 
tal on loans from the United States. 
Five millard marks annually must 
be paid as interest on these loans 
and almost all the large German 
concerns to-day are partly owned by 
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American capitalists. The “Nazi” 
victory of September resulted in 
marked uneasiness on the German 
Stock Exchange. Tension was not 
relieved when in October the Hitler- 
ites placed on the table of the House 
of Parliament a motion that “the 
government take steps to appropri- 
ate for the nation the fortunes 
amassed by the princes of the Bank 
and the Exchange as well as those 
of all Oriental Jews and others who 
have come into the country since 
1914.” Then came the Wall Street 
crash and American, English and 
French capitalists saw themselves 
obliged to liquidate among others 
their holdings of German stocks and 
shares. This was followed by the 
wholesale withdrawal of short-term 
credits. 

Yet these adverse factors not- 
withstanding Germany last year 
ranked as the second largest export- 
ing country in Europe. This fever- 
ish production is, however, not a 
healthy sign. It was the result of 
under selling, profit-cutting and the 
reduction of wages to the minimum, 
the first fruits of “rationalisation.” 
The inevitable has happened. The 
country is suffering from over-pro- 
duction now. This month the total 
number of unemployed numbered 
five millions. Heroic efforts have 
been made to cope with the prob- 
lem, the workers in many concerns 
agreeing to a forty-hour week, with 
a corresponding reduction in pay, 
to enable a few more workers to be 
taken on. Yet in spite of all, the un- 
employment statistics keep mount- 
ing. So things revolve in a vicious 
circle, unemployment means a fur- 
ther decrease in consumption at 
home and the market abroad does 
not present any reassuring features. 
The other European countries, their 
treasuries depleted by war, their 














money markets thrown out of joint 
by last year’s financial crashes, bur- 
dened with taxation, cannot supply 
consumers for German products, 
will, in fact, resist all efforts “to 
dump” them, if necessary, erecting 
big tariff walls in a desperate effort 
to create employment for their own 
nationals. 

Due allowances being made for 
varying climatic conditions, German 
agricultural problems are in some 
respects similar to those in Ireland. 
The Government mindful of the suc- 
cessful blockade which terminated 
the war, aims at making the country 
self-supporting as far as possible. 
Its policy has almost been too suc- 
cessful in regard to cereals. But so 
far the price of Danish dairy-prod- 
ucts and Russian leguminous crops 
defy all attempts at competition. 
The German farmers regard the im- 
position of further tariffs and im- 
port duties as the only solution, but 
such a measure would arouse the 
most violent opposition in the 
towns, fearful of a corresponding in- 
crease in the cost of living. German 
farmers like those in most countries 
are working under difficulties. The 
fall in the selling prices of agricul- 
tural products has not been counter- 
balanced by a corresponding drop 
in the cost of production. The result 
is that farmers cannot afford to pay 
labourers an acceptable wage, and 
we find in Germany a repetition of 
the familiar anomaly of towns 
groaning under the burden of un- 
employment while there is a short- 
age of rural labourers. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-one 
presents many difficult problems to 
Germany, but one of the most diffi- 
cult is the question of unemploy- 
ment. Never were Communist agi- 
tators more active, never did Ger- 
many offer such receptive soil for 
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the sowing of Soviet ideas. The 
larger cities are frequently the scene 
of processions headed by the Red 
Flag. Fierce encounters between 
police and Communists are quite the 
order of the day. Every man has 
the right to work, the right to a liv- 
ing wage, the right to a share and 
a voice in the ownership of his 
place of employment, so say the 
most moderate Communists. In re- 
ply the Government can only con- 
sider solution after solution for un- 
employment, none of practical ap- 
plication. Tariffs increase the cost 
of living, subsidies to industry pre- 
suppose government funds, unem- 
ployment money must be raised by 
taxes direct or indirect. The latter 
solution is in operation in Germany 
as in England. The system is simi- 
lar except for the fact that the 
amount received varies according to 
the previous salary and the number 
of dependants, provided such sum 
does not exceed 70 per cent. of pre- 
vious earnings. When the unem- 
ployed are no longer “in benefit” re- 
course must be had to the town 
councils or to some of the well- 
meaning but over-worked social- 
welfare centres, engaged in the 
herculean task of administering 
temporary aid to the victims of 
“the economic consequences of the 
peace.” 

As in Ireland emigration was for- 
merly one of the most satisfactory 
solutions of the problem of surplus 
population. Yet now the former 
German colonies are lost and the 
prospects in America are such as to 
damp the ardour of any would-be 
emigrant. England in pre-war days 
so ready to welcome German waiters 
has closed her doors. Racial dis- 
like and popular opinion rule them 
out. The German musician is super- 
seded by the “talkies” and radio, 
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and these latter are also largely re- 
sponsible for the big slump in the 
sale of pianos and other musical in- 
struments a branch of trade for- 
merly an almost exclusive German 
monopoly. 

The tourist, visiting Berlin daz- 
zled by the blaze of electricity, the 
jostling well-dressed crowds, the 
well-filled restaurants, must remem- 
ber that this city is the seat of gov- 
ernment under an over-centralized 
system. He can, however, already 
see signs of waning prosperity. The 
increasing number of vacant shops 
are not without portent. If his opti- 
mism is unassailed by this spectacle, 
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let him venture further afield and 
visit any of the former gay Resi- 
denzstdat (capitals), whose mourn- 
ful industrial stagnation speak only 
too eloquently. The irony of fate 
is all the more cruel because none 
can doubt the truth of the words 
spoken by Dr. Trendelenburg, chief 
permanent Secretary of the Minister 
of Economic Affairs on January 20, 
1931. “In what concerns the pro- 
ductive apparatus, the willingness 
and the ability of the nation to work, 
the German economy is second to 
none.” 


—Proresson Mary Boyte, in The Irish Ro- 
sary, April, 1931. 














OME weeks ago, when Dr. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps said “Reli- 
gion doesn’t pay,” the repercussion 
of the remark was felt here in the 
office of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD and, 
I dare say, in many another Cath- 
olic editorial office. 


“Religion Indeed when any 
Does startling or paradox- 
Not Pay” ical or heretical 


statement is made 
by almost any man in the public 
eye, people write asking “What 
about this?” or demanding forth- 
right “Answer this fellow!” The 
assumption that we are equipped to 
answer all questions, accept all chal- 
lenges and judge all disputes is flat- 
tering, though at times a trifle in- 
convenient. But in the case men- 
tioned it was a pleasure to tell some 
indignant and scandalized inquirers 
that the doctor’s sentiment was 
true—in the sense in which he had 
spoken it. Religion—at least the 
Christian religion — doesn’t bring 
earthly compensation. Under the old 
dispensation things may have been 
different. In the childhood of the 
race, the Lord had to encourage His 
people by granting material rewards 
for loyal service. Some of the Old 
Testament promises might be pith- 
ily paraphrased: Be good and you 
will be prosperous. Obey your par- 
ents and have long life. Be faithful 
to the ceremonial of the temple and 
you shall see your children and your 
children’s children at your table. 
Nowadays, by the way, multitudi- 
nous children don’t seem a boon to 
some married folk. Propagandists 
for birth control declare children to 
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be rather a curse than a blessing. 
They fear—or at least they pretend 
to fear—that parents will not be 
able to feed all the children the 
Lord may send, so they forestall Him 
by some shifty device. But do they 
ever say that married couples should 
have, if possible, as many children 
as they can afford? We are famil- 
iar with the slogan “No more than 
you can afford?” What of the cor- 
relative “As many as you can af- 
ford?” 

Pardon that brief paragraph as a 
timely digression, and let us come 
back to the Old Testament. The 
Psalmist says confidently “I was 
young; I am grown old, but never 
have I seen the just man forsaken 
nor his seed seeking bread.” There 
you have the patriarchal philoso- 
phy: be pious and you won't be 
poor. 

Under the new _ dispensation, 
Christ seems to have thought that 
the childhood of the chosen people 
had passed and that God no longer 
needed to coax them with prizes. 
Our Savior promised no prosperity. 
Rather He said as in the case of St. 
Paul, “I will show him what things 
he must suffer for My name’s sake.” 
The Mother of Jesus was told, 
“Thine own soul a sword shall 
pierce.” The Gospels are filled with 
similar sayings. So I fail to see why 
any well-instructed Christian should 
challenge the obvious fact that reli- 
gion doesn’t pay. 


HAVE often wondered why the 
early Puritans in New England 
favored the Old Testament rather 
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than the New. The usual explana- 
tion is that Massachusetts was a 
theocracy, and that its constitution 
was to be found in the Hebrew Bible 
rather than in the Christian Gos- 
pels: or that the Puritan character 
was hard and inflexible, more like 
that of the kings and the judges 
than that of Jesus and the disci- 
ples. But why not also a third ex- 
planation, that the Puritan, like the 
pre-Christian Hebrew, expected here 
and now the compensation for his 
righteousness? He seemed to think 
that religion must return a tangible 
quid pro quo. He had as much con- 
tempt as a Marxian socialist for a 
check that could be cashed only on 
the other side of the grave. 


T is odd to find this obsolete phi- 
losophy revived in a modern 
presidential address, and that from 
the mouth of one who, presumably, 
was brought up in the Quaker tradi- 
tion rather than the Puritan. Read- 
ers may remember that Mr. Hoover, 
speaking a few months ago at King’s 
Mountain, took it upon himself to 
inform the world that America is 
prosperous beyond all other nations, 
and that therefore, 


We Are the by implication, we 
People. are somehow better 
But Why? than the others. He 

compared life with a 
foot race. Americans are the win- 


ners. We are, he said, “incompara- 
bly richer” than “even the most ad- 
vanced other country in Europe.” 
He specified: twice as many Amer- 
icans per capita own their own 
homes; we use four times as much 
electricity; we have four times as 
many radio sets and telephones, and 
seven times as many automobiles as 
even the most favored of other peo- 
ples. 

Apparently also, we are not only 
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richer, but better educated than oth- 
ers. According to statistics quoted 
by the President we have in propor- 
tion to our population one-fourth 
more children in the grade schools, 
six and a half times as many stu- 
dents in colleges and universities 
and in fine “more youths in institu- 
tions of higher learning than all the 
rest of the billion and a half people 
of the world, put together.” 

Perhaps it would be unfair to say 
that Mr. Hoover insinuated that all 
these rewards — financial and cul- 
tural—have come to us as a conse- 
quence of our piety. But to what 
shall we attribute them if not to our 
virtue? Toluck? Surely the Presi- 
dent was not making the point that 
we are merely luckier than others. 
There would be no credit in that. 
To industry? Are we really more 
hard-working than the Europeans 
or than the Asiatics? If not to luck, 
if not to hard work, what then? To 
opportunity? To natural resources? 
But if we have merely profited by 
better opportunity and more abun- 
dant resources, why should we 
glory? There is no personal supe- 
riority in good fortune. And if 
there were, should the fortunate 
flaunt their fortune in the face of 
the unfortunate? 

Furthermore, our superiority can 
hardly be said to be intellectual. 
Man for man we have not better 
brains than, let us say, the English 
or the French. Shall we add the 
Italian? Huxley said the Italian 
mind was the best in Europe. There 
remains, therefore, as far as I can 
see, only one explanation. We are 
richer because we are better. We 
have more radios and more automo- 
biles, we use more “gas” and elec- 
tricity, we have bigger and better 
colleges than others because we are 
holier than they. 
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HIS pleasing thesis, it must be 
admitted, is slightly compli- 
cated by the fact that the President 
in another speech declared us to be 
the most lawless people in the 
world. We have more radios and 
more murders, more telephones and 
more robberies, more collegians and 
more criminals. It 
is just as well that 
he didn’t bring up 
these contradictions 
in the King’s Mountain speech. Per- 
haps on another occasion, he will as- 
semble all the facts about us, good 
and bad, in one discourse and ex- 
plain away the anomaly. If the 
President ever does get around to 
making that speech, I think it will 
be the most interesting of all his 
public utterances. And I, for one, 
hope that when he comes to the ex- 
planation of the coincidence of edu- 
cation and criminality, he will take 
up Horace Mann’s prophecy about 
the blessings that were to ensue to 
America when the public school sys- 
tem got really under way. “The 
American Common School System,” 
declared its founder, some ninety 
years ago, “is the greatest discov- 
ery ever made by man. Let the com- 
mon school be expanded to its capa- 
bilities . . . and nine-tenths of the 
crimes in the penal code will be- 
come obsolete—the long catalogue 
of human ills will be abridged. Man 
will walk more safely by day, every 
pillow will be inviolate by night; 
property, life and character will be 
held by a stronger tenure, all ra- 
tional hopes regarding the future 
will be brightened.” 

There is, indeed, a ready-made ex- 
planation for the frustration of that 
idyllic dream—the influx of foreign- 
ers, the dumping on our shores of 
“the scum of Europe,” as the Klans- 
men say. But if the President can 


One Little 
Complication 
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do so without making the speech 
too long, perhaps he will explain 
why the foreigners do not corrupt 
foreign countries as they corrupt 


ours. Take those countries where 
they have no public school system; 
take especially Catholic countries 
where the Church keeps the people 
in medieval darkness. Why are 
they less criminal than we? The 
more I think of it, the more I be- 
come convinced that this anticipat- 
ed speech is going to be the Presi- 
dent’s chef d’cuvre. It will be 
worth waiting for. 


UT to return to the theme, “Piety 
and Prosperity.” “Prosperity”? 
Now why did that unfortunate word 
bob up? When the President spoke 
at King’s Mountain, in October of 
last year, prosperity had indeed 
ducked out of sight for a moment— 
but it was expected 


back at any time; in Piety and 
fact it was “just Prosperity, 
around the corner.” Siamese 
Hang these distrac- Twins? 


tions! Now see where 
we are. We were just going to show 
that piety and prosperity go hand in 
hand, when prosperity breaks loose 
and sneaks off somewhere. It seems 
to have disappeared. But perhaps 
after all it hasn’t gone away at all. 
Only the other day an Englishman 
who had an interview with Mr. 
Hoover at the White House, report- 
ed that the President is convinced 
that the present depression is “pure- 
ly mental.” In other words, pros- 
perity has been here all the time, 
and we only imagined it had stepped 
out. The joke is on us. Consider 
all the misery we have endured 
these past two years and just think, 
it was only in our mind! By the 
way, can the Quaker President have 
gone Christian Scientist? 
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But, we really mustn’t go chasing 
down all these side alleys. Let us 
come back to the original presiden- 
tial proposition. We are a rich peo- 
ple. And so, presumably we are a 
good people. At least we are a great 
people. We have so many radios, so 
many automobiles, so many tele- 
phones, so many stills, so many 
speakeasies (the President didn’t 
mention some of these assets, but 
we may as well put them in for good 
measure), so many schools — all 
crowded, so many prisons — all 
crowded, that we simply must be a 
great people. Heaven has blessed 
us. The Puritan dream has come 
true. Piety has produced prosper- 
ity. Virtue is the cause, wealth the 
effect. 


OME ungracious persons have so 
far forgotten their manners and 
their patriotism as to cavil at the 
President’s thesis. And certain flip- 
pant ones have introduced a jarring 
note of ridicule, like the heavy foot- 
steps in Papillons. 

Walter Lippmann, for example, 
supposes a speech by the President 
of the Associated Income Taxpayers 
in the Higher Brackets. “We have 
more French governesses,” he says, 
“and eight and three-quarters times 
as many private tutors as all the 
coal miners, stevedores and deli- 

catessen store keep- 


Further ers put together. We 
Application have twice as many 
of the automobiles as all 
Same Logic the plumbers and we 


use four times as 
much gasoline as all the servant 
girls. We drink more champagne, 
and wear more emeralds and ermine 
than any other people.” 
And therefore — well, Mr. Lipp- 
mann doesn’t make the conclu- 
sion very clear, but runs off into 
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some remarks about “our na- 
tional philosophy for which men 
fought and died at Lexington, Bunk- 
er Hill, Yorktown, Belleau Wood 
and the Argonne.” Then he sud- 
denly drops his flippancy and de- 
clares that a philosophy which 
“equates affluence with virtue, 
exalts a commercial morality and 
combines piety with acquisitive- 
ness” is a “deep, dangerous, vulgar 
heresy.” 


66 ERESY” connotes religion. 
The worship of success is a 
religion—a false religion. It seems 
to make little or no difference how 
success is achieved. A man who 
makes a million as a prize fighter is 
idolized as fervently as a man who 
makes a million in steel or oil, or in 
the manufacture of “flivvers.” And 
when you come to think of it close- 
ly, why not? A million is a mil- 
lion, and if it is the million that 
makes one a god, isn’t the apotheosis 
that takes place in the ring as valid 
as that which occurs on the stock 
exchange? Again why not? 

As for idols, if you genuflect to 
John D. Rockefeller, on what theo- 
logical principle can 
you “refuse tocrook Apotheosis 
the pregnant hinges Indiscriminate 
of the knee” to Jack 
Dempsey or Gene Tunney? Will 
any one say that the oil magnate 
got his fortune in a civilized way, 
and the prize fighter in a bar- 
baric way? But were there then 
no fisticuffs, no bloodied noses, no 
smashed ribs, no knock-down-and- 
drag-out fights in the early history 
of Standard Oil? If Ida Tarbell’s 
story of the origin of the Rockefeller 
fortune is authentic, brutish busi- 
ness was done in the oil fields no 
less than in the prize ring. The 
“fighting game” we are told by ex- 




















pert commentators, is often crook- 
ed. There are “push-overs” and 
“palookas” and “fixed” bouts. But 
is every financial battle more sports- 
manlike? Are not some of the tricks 
played at a heavy mahogany table 
in a luxuriously appointed direc- 
tor’s room as disreputable as the 
“phoney” business that is done on 
the resined canvas? 

After all, the million is the thing. 
Get it—one way or the other—but 
get it. Besides, after the first mil- 
lion you can turn respectable. I 
have heard of a lady who valued 
family rather than money, but who, 
none the less, invited a dishonest 
multimillionaire to her social af- 
fairs, saying “we don’t inquire too 
closely as to how he made his first 
million.” Brass knuckles and black- 
jacks may have been utilized in the 
collecting of the first million. But 
by the time the hundredth million is 
achieved, who would be so gauche 
as to refer to the bad old days when 
the present pillar of society was a 
roughneck? In Europe do they ask 
barons and counts and marquises if 
their ancestors were not highway- 
men, or pirates or lick-spittles to a 
roué king, perhaps an imbecile king 
who gave away confiscated monas- 
teries to his favorites as a drunken 
sailor gives exotic presents to a wa- 
ter-front harlot? So, never mind 
the origin of the fortune or of the 
title. Only one thing is important; 
“He’s got it, hasn’t he?” 


ERHAPS he got it neither in a 
prize ring nor out of an oil field, 

but in a moving picture studio; not 
by “scrambling” ears and “busting” 
noses, not by land grabbing and leg- 
islature bribing, but by throwing 
lemon pies or eating the sole of an 
old boot as a steak. Of course, as 
one goes along in the “movie” game 
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one acquires dignity, as one does in 


the finance game. The ruffian de- 
velops into the philanthropist, the 
art fancier, the civic benefactor. The 
clown becomes an artist, a genius, 
of whom the critics say that “the 
very back of his neck is eloquent,” 
and that he “can invest slapstick 
farce with unutterable pathos.” 

There are other similarities be- 
tween the financier and the profes- 
sional fool. The ruffian of the oil 
fields, now become a gentleman, 
breaks the impenetrable barrier of 
his seclusion once a year on his 
birthday, graciously allowing the re- 
porters to interview him on the rela- 
tion between piety and acquisitive- 
ness, or on the symbolism latent in 
a shiny new dime, or on the salu- 
tary custom of tying two wooden 
golf tees together by 


a string so that Divinity 
neither shall be lost Brings 
in the grass. Like- Dignity 


wise the movie mil- 

lionaire pontifically pronounces 
upon the future of religion, or upon 
the desirability of a landed aristoc- 
racy in America, or upon what you 
will. 

When the movie hero dies, so 
much space will be given him in the 
newspapers as to make the account 
of the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln by comparison a mere para- 
graph. When Rudolph Valentino’s 
remains were lying in state at an 
undertaker’s rooms in New York, 
several hundred thousand worship- 
ers of the dead “sheik” milled about 
the streets, trampling upon one an- 
other, bursting through the police 
lines, crashing down barriers, break- 
ing plate glass windows, and indeed 
all but rioting in the desperate at- 
tempt to see once more the face of 
“the idol of the silver screen.” Nor 
was America the only land that went 
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mad on that occasion. Deep lamen- 
tations were heard around the 
world, and, according to the spirit- 
ualists, there was a great hubbub in 
the other world also, when the mas- 
ter-lover arrived. Indeed there was 
not only grief, but a sense of mys- 
tery and a feeling as it were of scan- 
dal that such a beautiful young god 
could die. 


O, once you make a religion of 
success you cannot tell who will 
be apotheosized, an oil magnate, a 
beef-baron, a chewing gum king, a 
pugilistic mauler, or a “sheik.” Mr. 
Hoover apparently did not consider 
this corollary to the thesis that suc- 
cess is the criterion of merit. 
Perhaps in yet another speech 
(the next after the one in which he 
is to reconcile universality of educa- 
tion with increase in crime) he will 
amplify the Success-as-Religion 
theme, adding a few variations upon 
the original motif. 


ALTER LIPPMANN harks 
back to Richard Steele’s The 
Tradesman’s Calling, published in 
1684 as an early demonstration of 
the Success-Religion dogma. Steele 
maintains that success in business is 
proof that a man is godly, and that 
“God has blessed his trade.” And 
Mr. Lippmann assures us, on the au- 
thority of several historians, that 
“this new ethic played a great part 
in the development of modern busi- 
ness by helping to break down the 
deep distrust of the 
acquisitive motive 
which is character- 
istic of the main feel- 
ing of Christianity.” 
I have accentuated 
that last clause because I think it ex- 
presses truly one element of bona 
“de Christianity. As far as acquisi- 


Christian 
Religion 
Distrusts Ac- 
quisitiveness 
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tiveness is concerned, the teaching 
of Christ may be comprised in two 
sententious utterances, “Blessed are 
ye poor; woe to ye rich!” Our reli- 
gion is indeed “deeply distrustful of 
the acquisitive motive.” The exal- 
tation and deification of acquisitive- 
ness is, therefore, in the strict sense 
of the word, a heresy. I hope I may 
say without being invidious that it 
is a peculiarly Protestant heresy. A 
favorite form of Protestant apologet- 
ic is the comparison of Catholic and 
Protestant countries on the basis of 
prosperity, always to the detriment 
of the Catholic countries which are 
poor, and the glorification of Prot- 
estant countries which are rich. 
There are a few flaws in the argu- 
ment, but it has done great service 
to the Protestant cause. Father Al- 
fred Young, of the Paulist Fathers, 
published a book in 1894, Catholic 
and Protestant Countries Compared, 
in Civilization, Popular Happiness, 
General Intelligence and Morality. 
In the first pages of that treatise he 
found it necessary to say: 

“The tendency of Protestantism 
has been to unduly exalt this latter 
phase [material progress] of mod- 
ern social life. Listen to its spokes- 
men. They will tell you to look at 
the extraordinary material progress 
of Protestant nations such as Eng- 
land, Germany, and the United 
States; at their railways and steam- 
ships, their telegraph lines, their in- 
creasing manufactures, the colossal 
fortunes amassed, their multiplied 
inventions ministering to every con- 
ceivable comfort and luxury and 
amusement of the imagination, and 
then, with an air of contemptuous 
disdain, they will point you to Italy, 
to Spain, to Mexico, to South Amer- 
ica, and round off their bombastic 
oratorical periods with a triumphant 
gesture and tone, as if there was not 




















another word to be said about it— 
at least, no word worthy the consid- 
eration of a man living in this glo- 
rious nineteenth century.” 

“Nineteenth century,” he says, 
but as we have seen, this particu- 
larly ignoble philosophy goes back 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century and it has continued into 
the twentieth. It is obviously anti- 
Christian, so diametrically opposed 
to the Gospel teaching that one is 
puzzled to understand how it can 
have been preached in what was an 
ostensibly Christian land—the 
America of pre- and post-Revolu- 
tionary days. That it should be 
preached in our day is incompre- 
hensible for, as any one may now 
see, Big Business as a god is as hos- 
tile to the gentle Nazarene as ever 
was Baal or Moloch. 


R. HOOVER, in promulgating 
the Success-Religion, followed 
in the steps of his immediate prede- 
cessor, Mr. Coolidge who—to quote 
Mr. Lippmann again — “sincerely 
and naively believed that the boom 
in our trade was the consequence of 
our superiority in civilization. He 
preached the dogma of pious ac- 
quisitiveness; stocks went up, twice 
his party swept the country, and the 
dogma was carried to all corners of 
the land on the gasses of the great 
bull market.” 

Mr. Hoover, though not more 
loyal to the Piety-Prosperity gospel 
than Mr. Coolidge, is of necessity 
bolder and braver as its apostle. He 
continues to preach it even though 
the bull market has 
collapsed. That takes 
nerve. Perhaps he 
will find time for one 
more speech (though I hesitate to 
suggest an entire series) expound- 
ing the gospel of prosperity for this 


Another 
Little Query 
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time of depression, reconciling the 
collapse of the market and the long- 
continued unemployment with our 
—presumably—continued piety. Or 
will he abandon the attempt at rec- 
onciliation, and preach the doctrine 
that the near-panic in business and 
finance is a scourge for our im- 
pieties, our immoralities and our 
unequaled lawlessness? If he 
preaches that gospel he will be more 
in line with the apostles and the 
prophets. Still, it will be a difficult 
gospel in these our critical days. 
Peaple will want to know whether, 
for example, the farmer is punished 
because of the sins of the financier, 
and whether the six millions of un- 
employed are, by the divine will, 
justly scourged for the crimes of— 
shall we say—the international 
bankers. 

As something of a preacher my- 
self, I have always avoided pointing 
to physical calamities, earthquakes, 
floods, typhoons and the like as 
manifest visitations of the wrath 
of God upon a sinful people. If an 
earthquake would zig-zag through 
a city, blotting out speakeasies, 
brothels, burlesque houses and oth- 
er places of obscene amusement, 
apartment houses notorious as “love 
nests,” and the like, if in a word, 
earthquakes would be more 
“choosy” I might be able to see in 
them a direct punishment for iniq- 
uity. But earthquakes demolish 
churches with the same dispassion- 
ateness as brothels, and lay flat the 
houses of the virtuous poor rather 
more quickly than the mansions of 
the ungodly rich. The subject is 
fraught with too much theological 
difficulty for me. So I leave it alone. 

But perhaps the preacher of the 
Gospel that Prosperity is a mark of 
divine favor will explain why the 
earthquake that hit Wall Street and 
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State Street and La Salle Street, did 
not spare Schoharie Junction, 
Squeedunk Corners and Kalama- 
zopolis. So much for the first point. 
Secondly, will the preacher take up 
the question, “If Prosperity is a Re- 
ward of Piety, is Unemployment a 
Proof of Depravity?” That will re- 
quire careful handling. When that 
point has been expounded to the 
satisfaction of the congregation, the 
preacher may progress to “Thirdly, 
Since we were blessed for our piety 
and now are punished for our im- 
piety, let us consider at what pre- 
cise moment our piety ceased and 
our impiety commenced.” Now if 
there had been a change of party 
and policy at Washington, if per 
horribile, the Republicans had gone 
out and the Democrats had come in; 
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if, to make the moral catastrophe 
still more terrible, a Catholic had 
taken possession of the White 
House, we might understand why 
the bottom fell out of the industrial 
world. But, in view of the fact that 
the Coolidge-Hoover administration 
is one moral entity, it will be inter- 
esting to know why God deserted 
His people. Indeed, I can see that 
this last presidential sermon is go- 
ing to be of most extraordinary in- 
terest. Thank heaven for the radio, 
which will enable us all to hear it as 
it is delivered. What Mr. Hoover 
started some months ago at King’s 
Mountain must be continued and 
completed. In common with all my 


fellow citizens I shall be on the qui- 
vive for further exegesis of the text, 
“Piety Brings Prosperity.” 
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THE Hoty FATHER’S PRONOUNCE- 
MENT ON LABOR AND CAPITAL 


Ten thousand Catholic workers 
from many countries gathered in 
Rome in the middle of May to com- 
memorate the fortieth anniversary 
of Pope Leo’s Encyclical, “Rerum 
Novarum.” The culminating point 
in the celebration was an open-air 
address by the Holy Father in the 
courtyard of San Damaso before 
these thousands of labor pilgrims, 
which was also broadcast by the 
Vatican Station HVJ, picked up in 
this country by two great chains of 
stations, the National and the Co- 
lumbia Companies, and by some in- 
dependent stations. 

Pope Pius XI. announced that his 
Encyclical, “Quadragesimo Anno,” 
was about to be published and that 
it would enunciate again the prin- 
ciples laid down by his illustrious 
predecessor Pope Leo, and adapt 
these fundamental Catholic princi- 
ples to our present-day conditions. 
The Holy Father spoke by turns in 
Italian, French and German, for an 
hour and twenty minutes. The ad- 
dress was an outline of the contents 
of the forthcoming Encyclical. Aft- 
erwards the Right Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, D.D., of the Boston Arch- 
diocese, stationed at the Secretariate 
of State in Rome, delivered an Eng- 
lish translation. He explained what 
would be contained in the “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.” 

The Encyclical develops three 
points: First, it enumerates the ben- 
efits that have resulted from the En- 
cyclical of forty years ago. These 
are the establishment of a solid 
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foundation and the giving of an ef- 
fective impulse to the development 
of sociology and economics accord- 
ing to Catholic principles, promot- 
ing a more thorough instruction of 
the working classes in religious, so- 
cial and moral subjects, and firmly 
asserting the right of workingmen to 
form associations for mutual aid 
and legitimate defense of their com- 
mon interests. 

In the second part the Holy Fa- 
ther vindicates, as Pope Leo had 
done, the full right and even solemn 
duty of the Church to intervene in 
social problems, insofar as these 
problems fall under the moral and 
evangelical law. He reaffirms the 
Catholic doctrine of the right to 
property, both individual and social, 
denouncing egotistical individual- 
ism and collectivism as equally per- 
nicious errors, and states briefly 
what are the duties of ownership 
and the position of the State in re- 
gard to private property. 

Speaking of the relations between 
capital and labor in this same sec- 
ond part, His Holiness recalls the 
clear words of Pope Leo: “Capital 
cannot do without labor, nor labor 
without capital.” But the Pope goes 
on to say, that in the present situa- 
tion, it is “absolutely necessary to 
reconstruct the whole economic 
system by bringing it back to the re- 
quirements of social justice, so as to 
insure a more equitable distribution 
of the united proceeds of capital and 
labor.” The Pope continued that 
it was essential for workingmen to 
be enabled gradually to obtain some 
of the advantages enjoyed by pro- 
prietors, and that in the present or- 
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der of things, “this can be accom- 
plished only by a fair and just wage. 
Wages, therefore, must be such as 
really to satisfy the legitimate re- 
quirements of an honest working- 
man, not only for his own person, 
but also for his family, and to make 
it possible for him to improve his 
condition. ... Work is not any kind 
of saleable commodity, but one in 
which the human dignity of the 
workingman must always be re- 
spected.” 

In the third part of the discourse, 
Pope Pius examines the actual state 
of the modern economic world, and 
finds it seriously warped and bur- 
dened with grave abuses. “The 
only efficacious remedy,” the Holy 
Father maintains, “for this disorder, 
is a return to the sane principles of 
Christian social philosophy and 
their prudent application to capital, 
to labor, and to the relations be- 
tween the two.” The Pope points 
out that Socialism which had boast- 
ed of supplying a remedy for these 
same evils, proved to have a remedy 
which was worse than the disease; 
moreover, Socialism has undergone 
a profound modification since the 
days of Leo XIII. “It has split into 
two divisions,” says His Holiness. 
“The first ... has taken the name of 
Communism, and it is well known 
that its teachings can in no wise be 
reconciled with the teachings of the 
Church.” The other division is still 
known as Socialism, and while it 
has “frequently and notably miti- 
gated its program, .. . it is neverthe- 
less a fundamental concept of hu- 
man society so different from the 
true concept given to us by the Gos- 
pel, that any agreement in doctrine 
remains always absolutely impos- 
sible. It is not possible to be at 


once a good Catholic and a true So- 
cialist.” 
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The Holy Father summed up in 
three words the program for con- 
structive remedy of the ills of the 
social order: “Prayer, action, and 
sacrifice. This is what we recom- 
mend, what the Encyclical, ‘Rerum 
Novarum,’ has laid down, and what 
Our Encyclical now promulgates 
anew in order to continue and fol- 
low in the path of Our predecessor’s 
Encyclical. . . . Prayer, action, and 
sacrifice,—that is what is necessary 
for you, the children of our predi- 
lection. That is what you need, you 
the workers; you the financiers.” 

At the end of the address, His 
Holiness bestowed the Apostolic 
Blessing upon the assembled multi- 
tude, and the words of his blessing 
reached the many thousands in all 
parts of the world listening by ra- 
dio. The General Electric Station 
WGY in Schenectady, New York, 
made a film record of the discourse, 
and within ninety minutes of its 
conclusion, had it prepared, and 
four hundred scientists listened 
then to the reproduction of the 
whole address. 





CoMMUNIST RIoTs IN SPAIN 


In the second week of May seri- 
ous riots broke out in Madrid and 
other parts of Spain, during which 
beautiful churches, various Jesuit 
institutions, including the Industrial 
Technical School which contained 
one of the finest laboratories in the 
country, and several convents, had 
been burned and sacked. No lives 
were lost, but many were injured, 
and the property damage ran up in- 
to the millions, much of it irrepara- 
ble. Martial law was declared after 
the second day, but the disorders 
and incendiarism continued for 
four days. 
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Associated Press reports from 
Madrid declared the Republican 
Cabinet was inquiring into the ac- 
cusations that the former King was 
a party to the plots to incite the riots 
as a means of discrediting the Re- 
public. Of course, there were abso- 
lutely no grounds for such accusa- 
tions. The Osservatore Romano 
was quoted the same day in an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Vat- 
ican City, and this paper placed the 
full blame where it belonged, name- 
ly, on the Communists. The edito- 
rial in the Roman paper pointed out 
that these “Red” mobs did not show 
their heroism by attacking military 
barracks, armed cars, and civil 
guards, but churches, convents, asy- 
lums and nuns. “All of these repre- 
sent charity,” the editorial contin- 
ued. “All represent the law of love, 
which abhors violence and does not 
carry arms, and which, rather than 
strike, lets itself be struck and 
killed. Wherever Communism an- 
nounced its advent it began by 
striking those who are vowed to 
good works and charity.” 
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THREE NEw AMERICAN BISHOPS 


ONE new diocese has been created 
and two vacant ones filled during re- 
cent weeks. The State of Nevada 
was the only one in the country that 
had no See; the Bishops of Sacra- 
mento in California, and Salt Lake 
in Utah divided Nevada between 
them. Reno, the largest city in the 
State, has been made the Episcopal 
See and the Rev. Dr. Thomas K. 
Gorman, editor of The Tidings, dioc- 
esan paper of Los Angeles and San 
Diego, Cal., has been named Bishop, 
and will be consecrated on July 
25th, in St. Vibiana’s Cathedral, Los 
Angeles. Dr. Gorman is a native of 
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California and received his semi- 
nary education at St. Mary’s in 
Baltimore, the Catholic University 
in Washington, and finally took his 
doctorate in Louvain. 

The Diocese of Denver, Colorado, 
which has been vacant since last 
January when the Right Rev. J. 
Henry Tihen, D.D., resigned, is to 
be filled by the Right Rev. Urban J. 
Vehr, at present Rector of Mt. St. 
Mary’s Seminary of the West, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Msgr. Vehr was edu- 
cated for the priesthood in Cincin- 
nati, his native city, and did grad- 
uate work at the Catholic Univer- 
sity and at the College of the An- 
gelico in Rome. He was Superin- 
tendent of Schools in his home dio- 
cese, and later became rector of St. 
Gregory’s Preparatory Seminary and 
then of the major Seminary. The 
present Holy Father made him a Do- 
mestic Prelate in 1927. 

The Rev. Dr. Karl J. Alter has 
been named Bishop of Toledo, Ohio, 
vacant since last summer when its 
bishop, the Right Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, was made Archbishop of 
Milwaukee. Dr. Alter was born in 
Toledo and was educated there and 
in the Cleveland Diocesan Seminary. 
After a few years of parochial work 
he was named Director of Catholic 
Charities in his diocese in 1914, and 
while in this position, served also 
on most of the committees of 
civic organizations doing welfare 
work. Two years ago, Dr. Alter 
came to Washington as Director of 
the National Catholic School of So- 
cial Service, which is sponsored by 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women. Dr. Alter has been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and 
chairman of the Speakers’ Advisory 
Committee for the Catholic Radio 
Hour, broadcast every Sunday over 
a network of the National Broad- 
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casting Company. He will be conse- 
crated in Toledo in the middle of 
June. 
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CARDINAL POMPILI 


One of the very few Cardinal 
Bishops, His Eminence Basil Car- 
dinal Pompili, died on May 5th in 
Rome, at the age of 73. He had 
been Vicar General to the Holy Fa- 
ther, was Archpriest of the Lateran 
Basilica, and Bishop of Velletri. 
Cardinal Pompili was born in Spo- 
leto in Umbria. Pope Pius X. cre- 
ated him a Cardinal in 1911 and six 
years later he was appointed Bishop 
of Velletri. His Eminence was a 
member of the commission appoint- 
ed by Pope Benedict XV. for the 
codification of Canon Law. His 


death reduces the Sacred College to 
fifty-eight members. 


Later in the month it was an- 
nounced that a successor to Car- 
dinal Pompili in the office of Vicar 
General had been named: His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Marchetti- 
Salvaggiani who was created a mem- 
ber of the Sacred College last June. 
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Some years ago His Eminence was 
attached to the Apostolic Delegation 
in Washington, and therefore he has 
many friends in this country. 
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LARGE LAND GRANTS IN IRELAND 


AN important economic measure 
was adopted in Ireland at the begin- 
ning of May. The last of a series of 
land-purchase acts was passed by 
the Free State Government, and the 
land acquired will be turned over to 
the tenant farmers who will become 
absolute owners of the farms. The 
cost to the Government is estimated 
to be $50,000,000, and this will be 
met by an issue of land bonds to 
that amount. It is anticipated that 
the scheme will be in full operation 
within a year; by the end of that pe- 
riod all the farms will have passed 
out of the hands of the landlords in- 
to the full possession of the tenants. 
The Government bonds, propor- 
tioned to each estate, will be depos- 
ited in the National City Bank of 
Dublin to the credit of the landlords 
and from this they will draw divi- 
dends. 


























KATHERINE Briécy (“John Mase- 
field”) is looking forward to a busy 
summer; she is scheduled for inten- 
sive lecture courses on Catholic Po- 
etry at the Summer School of Villa- 
nova College and at the Catholic 
Summer School of America. We 
are happy to say that her new book 
of poems, Bridges, reviewed in these 
pages in December last, has been 
very well received and is having a 
large sale. 


Davip HoGan (“Johnny the 
Jump”) is the pen-name of an Irish 
writer who took a prominent part in 
the Irish national movement during 
what are known as the “troubled 
times.” He is the author of two 
books on that period, one of which, 
a collection of short stories called 
The Challenge of the Sentry and 
Other Stories went into two editions 
in a few months. It was favorably 
noticed in the press of this country, 
as in our own columns. Mr. Hogan 
has had an exciting career including 
several terms of imprisonment for 
his ideals. He was an official of 
Dail Eireann, the Irish National 
Government, from its foundation in 
1919 to January, 1922. In the 1930 
volume of Edward J. O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories David Hogan was 
starred five times. 


THERE is no writer whose work 
we are happier to publish than 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL’s (“Two 
Poems of Jan Luyken”), and we 
count ourselves and our readers for- 
tunate in the prospect of other con- 
tributions from his pen. He is the 
author of several uniquely beautiful 
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John William 
Walshe, The Solitaries of the Sam- 
buca, etc., published many years 


works of fiction, 


ago. Mr. Carmichael’s articles fre- 
quently about and always reflecting 
the great mystics, appear in The 
Dublin Review, Thought, and other 
periodicals. Since his retirement 
from the diplomatic service in 1922, 
he has made his home in Livorno, 
Italy. 


Most timely is Pierre Crasités’ 
study of “The Mother of Alfonso 
XIII.,” with its background of Span- 
ish politics. His cosmopolitan in- 
terests have made Judge Crabités a 
keen student of conditions in many 
lands. 


THEODORE MAYNaArbD brings us into 
contact with many interesting peo- 
ple in the second installment of “A 
Literary Freelance in London: The 
‘New Witness’ Group.” He will con- 
clude the series in the July number. 

A 

" WE have known Marie VAN Vorst 
(Mrs. GAETANO CagiaT!1) (“The Child 
of Pain”) in both fiction and verse; 
her versatility includes likewise the 
art of painting. Mrs. Cagiati recent- 
ly returned to her home in Italy aft- 
er a visit to this, her mother coun- 
try. She is a convert to the Faith. 


WirTH the object of suggesting a 
new avenue of mental approach to 
the questions raised by the Soviet 
government, REv. LucIAN JOHNSTON 
sends us “If Francis of Assisi Came 
to Moscow!” He writes also in the 
hope that such an approach may 
throw some light on our own social 
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problems. Father Johnston, for- 
merly Pastor of the Church of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Baltimore, is now 
retired from active duty. 


Rev. E. C. E. Owen (“The Acts of 
Apollonius”), whom we herewith 
introduce to our readers, is a 
Scholar of Balliol College and a Fel- 
low of New College, Oxford, and 
was ordained in the Church of Eng- 
land in 1885. He was for over 
thirty years Assistant Master at 
Harrow School, England, and is one 
of the staff of the Greek Patristic 
Lexicon, now in preparation. In 
1927 he published a collection of 
translations of Some Authentic Acts 
of the Early Martyrs, which was 
very well received both in England 
and in America. He is also the au- 
thor of a volume of poems and is a 
contributor to the Contemporary Re- 
view, The Times Educational Sup- 
plement, The Spectator, etc. 


OnE of our younger writers, 
ETHEL KinG, a New Yorker born 
and bred, is the author of our sec- 
ond short story this month, “A 
Wide Awake Man.” She is an occa- 
sional contributor, fortunate in be- 
ing able to devote her time to the 
cultivation of her literary talent. 


EpYTHE HELEN Browne's facile 
pen is always on the alert for sea- 
sonable anniversaries around which 
she may weave interesting and in- 
formative articles. “Paths "Round 


Padua” takes us on a pilgrimage 
through that city in St. Anthony’s 
month. 
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JoHN HANLON (“Sea Memories’) 
is a Canadian poet, whose verse 
twice collected in small volumes, 
Songs and More Songs, has appeared 
in various periodicals here and in 
Canada. 


ANOTHER of the younger genera- 
tion, MAry T. SALMON, M.A. (“A 
Twentieth Century ‘Ship of Fools’’’), 
helps us to round out what we feel 
to be an interesting issue. Miss Sal- 
mon, a graduate of the College of 
Mt. St. Vincent, has literary tradi- 
tions, her uncles, Rev. John J. 
Burke, C.S.P., and Rev. Thomas F. 
Burke, C.S.P., being well known in 
the world of letters. She is on the 
staff of Hunter College. Her work 
has appeared previously in our Ball 
and the Cross Department. 


WE have a new poet this month 
in the person of LucILE HARGROVE 
(Mrs. W. S.) ReyNnoitps (“Camou- 
flage”), an Alabaman, who has lived 
practically all her life in Birming- 
ham. She is musician as well as 
poet, having composed both music 
and words of a number of songs 
which have been very well received. 
Her poems have been accepted by 
Bozart and Contemporary Verse, 
The Churchman and The High 
Road. 


JoHN M. CLeaver, M.D. (“As I 
See It’), told his own story in our 
November and December, 1929, 
numbers. It was of such a nature 
that anything further from his pen 
is assured of an eager and apprecia- 
tive public. 

















Mew Books 


Constantine the Great and the Christian Revolution. By G. P. Baker.—The 
Things That Are Not Cesar’s. By Jacques Maritain.—Art Education Through 
Religion. By Mary Gertrude McMunigle.—The Evening of Life. By Msgr. Bau- 
nard. Translated by John L. Stoddard.—Why I Am and Why I Am Not a Cath- 
olic. By Hilaire Belloc and Others.—High Stakes and High Trigger. By Robert 
W. Winston.—The Duel of the Queens. By E. Barrington.—Henry of Navarre. 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick.—Chiseled in Air. By Catherine M. Bresnan.—Essays 
on Things. By William Lyon Phelps.—A Survey of National Trends in Biology. 
By Edward J. v. K. Menge.—American Society. By Charles Franklin Thwing.— 
The Catholic Church in Connecticut. By Right Rev. Thomas S. Duggan.—Impres- 
sions of Japanese Architecture. By Ralph Adams Cram.—Come to Think of It. 
By G. K. Chesterton.—Shorter Notices—Foreign Publications. 


Constantine the Great and the Chris- In Constantine the man, Mr. 
tian Revolution. By G. P. Baker. Baker discovers a consummate 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. statesman whose policy, partly pro- 
$3.50. voked in reaction from that of the 
In the Age of Constantine, the Persecutors but essentially an 

author finds that focal point in his- epoch-making expansion of Roman 

tory whence ancient influences radi- legal theory and practice (comple- 
ate out again to us, whence our mentary, in its own sphere to Dio- 
popular liberties and representative cletian’s administrative and eco- 
institutions are derived. The bar- nomic reforms), was not to sup- 
barians neither originated nor be- press but to recognize useful insti- 
queathed them. They themselves tutions that had arisen within the 
had simply taken over Irminric’s Empire,—a policy he applied to 
previous copy of Roman forms. many bodies or even movements be- 

Our and their political heritage is sides the Christian Church. 

from the Imperial Law, modified by In the limited purview and terms 

the Church. Indeed, the high value of political science, the crisis Con- 

of the book is the note that, al- stantine successfully met was the 
though the emphasis at the time transition from law to principle as 
was on monarchy the Church has_ the norm of justice. More objec- 
ever cut athwart horizontal social tively, his was the double problem 








arrangements: hence our subse- of finding, first a principle of unity 
quent evolution of other political as a sanction for imperial authority; 
forms. The form of government is secondly a representative body to 
not a question of one exclusive replace the obsolescent Senate while 
ideal, but of psychological method continuing to counterbalance the 
appropriate at any given time. One Army. The Church offered just 
might paraphrase the author’s own’ that double solution. So much by 
way of putting it by stating that way of praise, and by way of de- 
the Edict of Milan did more than lineating the main thesis of the 
revitalize the Empire: it founded book. 

Christendom. For if the term By way of mild criticism,—per- 
Christendom connotes the notions haps it is well that Mr. Baker 
of authority and discipline, it con- limits himself to the viewpoint of 
notes also those of Democracy and political science in his interpreta- 
the Rights of Man. tions. It is permissible to sheer off 
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from the supernatural, but it ar- 
gues ignorance of what the word 
signifies to insinuate that because 
the Sign in the Heavens had ob- 
jective reality therefore it was not 
a miracle. Less pardonable is a 
facetiousness—a sort of amused tol- 
erance which might be a familiar, 
undergraduate pose if it were not, 
more likely, a defense mechanism 
—which sometimes mars the lucid- 
ity and insight that characterize the 
book. That is a heavy price to pay 
for “readable style,” and the fault 
occasionally betrays Mr. Baker into 
false color, bad history and poor 
interpretation. It is against his own 
thesis to hint that part of the 
Church’s popular grip was sensa- 
tional appeal. He misses an his- 
torical point in his anxiety to sug- 
gest that St. Athanasius was merely 
obstinate. It was a typical case of 
“Non Possum,” and it is merely 
repeating Constantine’s own mis- 
take to speak of the Emperor “ex- 
erting his authority to preserve 
Church unity.” What authority? 
Finally, it is bad history and worse 
interpretation to suggest that the 
men of Nicea were garrulous fa- 
natics, propagandists, molders of 
moods, “who talked the strong, si- 
lent men of the Empire into limbo,” 
and were “unscientific types.” Is 
a passion for the discovery and pre- 
cise formulation of exact truth “un- 
scientific,” albeit in the field of 
revelation and by the deductive 
method? 

But, lest the reviewer himself be 
guilty of false emphasis, let him 
close on a note of praise: here is 
an eminently worthwhile book of 
historical biography for a Catholic 
to read with an answering heart 
and pass along to a Protestant 
friend! 


R. M. P. 
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The Things That Are Not Cesar’s. 
By Jacques Maritain. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
There is probably no teaching of 

Our Lord which has given rise in 

the course of centuries to so much 

hot controversy and even bitter con- 
flict, as that fundamental principle 
of the Faith enunciated with such 
simplicity in the words “Render to 

Cesar the things that are Cesar’s 

and to God the things that are 

God’s.” 

It is essential, therefore, that a 
Catholic clearly understand what 
the teaching of the Church really 
is on this very important matter 
of the relative rights of Church and 
State. M. Jacques Maritain, a 
philosopher of outstanding renown, 
disclaims the réle of theologian and 
treats the subject rather from the 
standpoint of a student of philos- 
ophy and history than from that of 
the dogmatic theologian. Neverthe- 
less one cannot read this intensely 
interesting and scholarly book, oc- 
casioned chiefly by the trouble over 
the Action Francaise and first pub- 
lished in 1927 as La Primauté du 
Spirituel, without understanding a 
great deal of the purely dogmatic 
side of the question. It is not a 
book for popular reading, nor yet 
is it only for the expert, but it is 
written for the well educated men 
and women of good will who desire 
to know what is the substance of 
Catholic teaching on this very ill- 
understood point of contact between 
the spiritual and the temporal 
powers. 

The appendices and notes are in- 
valuable. M. Maritain knows well 
his history, his philosophy and in 
spite of his disclaimer, his theology 
too. We have mentioned dogmatic 
theology, but this excellent writer 
is not ignorant even of mystical 























theology, and what could be more 
helpful in these days of perfervid 
activity than the conclusion of one 
of his paragraphs—under the head- 
ing “The Preéminence of Contem- 
plation” :—“Without contemplation 
every philosophical and theological 
doctrine, even true, becomes sec- 
tarian; all forms of even honorable 
zeal mere rivalries. Because it 
makes man one single spirit with 
God, it really makes unity in man 
and among men. It proceeds from 
the gift of wisdom and the beati- 
tude of the peacemakers is the 
privilege of such a gift” (p. 115). 
A. B. 


Art Education Through Religion. 
By Mary Gertrude McMunigle. 
New York: Mentzer, Bush & Co. 
Miss McMunigle, Director of Art 

in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, has 

hit upon an excellent idea in her 
series of eight, progressively graded 
textbooks. Objectively, her pur- 
pose is to guide the random pencil 
and crayon of the child into the 
disciplined way of form and color. 
Subjectively, her aim is to teach 
the child that all the colors it be- 
holds in Nature are the gifts of God, 
that all that is best, at least since 
the Greeks, in the art heritage of 
the centuries has been inspired by 
religion, and that the great heroes 
of art have been also shining lights 
in the history of the Church. In 
these days when the pose of the 
intelligentsia is to scoff at the old 
ideals of beauty and harmony and 
hard work in art, music, litera- 
ture,—and morals, it is more than 
ever important to commence at the 
very outset to teach our children 
that “beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 

Why should we not tell them of 

their birthright, instill into them 

the grandeur of their inheritance in 
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all the arts, and from their earliest 
days give them a fine pride in the 
glorious background which has 
been created for them by the im- 
mortals of their own faith? 

Miss McMunigle gives extremely 
clear and interesting explanations 
of the essentials of composition and 
perspective, of color and color har- 
mony. In her first explanation of 
the primary colors, she tells of the 
Creation, that . . . “God hid away 
in each bright sunbeam three lovely 
colors, red, yellow and blue.” Her 
first lesson in cut-outs has for its 
subject the early symbols of the 
Church, and throughout the books 
are many reproductions in color of 
the great masterpieces which were 
painted for the greater honor and 
glory of God. 

Her books, intended primarily as 
school textbooks, should prove a 
great boon to parents whose chil- 
dren are forever expressing their 
creative bent in untutored sketches 
on whatever scraps of paper come 
to hand. K. M. F. 


The Evening of Life. Translated 
and condensed from the original 
French of Msgr. Baunard by John 
L. Stoddard. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00. 
Not until you have read the first 

few chapters of this interesting 

book do you see the compelling rea- 
son that induced Mr. John L. Stod- 
dard to translate and adapt it from 
its French original. Mr. Stoddard, 
since his entrance into the Church 

a dozen years ago, has devoted him- 

self largely to works in defense of 

religion and particularly of the 

Catholic Church. It was more, then, 

than the desire of an eighty-year 

old man to make known to English 
readers the thoughts of an older 
man. It was because these thoughts 
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have a definite value for showing 
the tragedy of unbelief and the 
power and beauty of God’s truth as 
taught by the Catholic Church, that 
the book must have appealed to 
Stoddard and will appeal to all who 
read his translation. 

The author, Msgr. Louis Bau- 
nard, lived through three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century, and for 
nineteen years of this century, dy- 
ing at the ripe old age of ninety- 
three. For twenty years (1888- 
1908), he was Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Lille. All his life he was 
a scholar of high attainments, and 
his reflections on religion and sci- 
ence and literature in “the evening 
of his life,” as he looked back over 
his long experiences, make a vital 
contribution to our Catholic litera- 
ture. It would be difficult to find 
elsewhere such a wealth of informa- 
tion about so many world-famous 
people living in France in the nine- 
teenth century. Here you are given 
an insight, for example, into the 
very souls of such unbelievers as 
Renan and Sainte-Beuve, you are 
shown the sincerity of the conver- 
sions of Littré and Féval, and you 
see the consolations of the faith of 
men like Volta, Ampére, and Cau- 
chy. While the sub-title of the book 
is “Compensations of Old Age,” its 
contents will hold the interest of all 
ages. J. 1. M. 


Why I Am and Why I Am Not a 
Catholic. By Hilaire Belloc and 
Others. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 

In this more than usually suc- 
cessful attempt to present signifi- 
cant statements from both sides of 
the Catholic controversy, Mr. Belloc, 


rightfully enough, occupies the 
place of honor. With occasional 
high-handedness, but also with 
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compelling force and originality, 
he urges ancient truths upon our 
attention. To him individually, the 
“proportion” of Catholic truth is 
most impressive, —-that “certain 
balancing, compensating spirit, 
which though it can never constrain 
men to achieve perfection, for men 
are fallen, does make them ap- 
proach to such perfection suffi- 
ciently for the right conduct of 
life.” Archbishop Goodier brings 
out the fact that members of the 
“old families” (who never gave up 
the faith) are really more English 
than their non-Catholic fellow citi- 
zens. 

We note that three of the con- 
tributors are converts to the Cath- 
olic faith: Fathers Martindale and 
Knox, and Sheila Kaye-Smith. For 
purely personal interest, first prize 
goes to Father Martindale’s paper 
with its (autobiographical) sketch 
of the religious development of a 
clever young Englishman in an aris- 
tocratic devout Church of England 
household. Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
pages—reprinted with slight modifi- 
cations, though curiously enough 
without acknowledgment from the 
Dublin Review—are calculated to 
enlighten Anglicans bewildered by 
the conflicting claims of England 
and Rome. For practical value, this 
chapter perhaps ranks highest of all 
in the book. Father Knox’s account 
of his own experience proves again 
that for a non-Catholic Christian to 
depart from the Protestant principle 
of private judgment by the accept- 
ance of any sort of religious author- 
ity, is always in logic and frequent- 
ly in fact the taking of the first step 
on the road to Rome. 

Hardly do we find a single offen- 
sive statement in the whole book, 
the aim and the achievement of the 
writers being quite obviously the 




















display of consistent fairness and 
courtesy. Especially notable are the 
number of times and the variety 
of ways in which the various con- 
tributors—sometimes quite uncon- 
sciously —reveal that the alterna- 
tive to Catholicism, the religion of 
authority, is in the last analysis 
only one or another form of sub- 
jectivism. 

Of the contributors on the nega- 
tive side, Dr. Orchard (or Father 
Orchard, since he possesses Old 
Catholic Orders) is, as might be an- 
ticipated, the most Catholic in his 
sympathies and the most unconven- 
tional in his expression of them. He 
often wishes that he “had been 
born a Roman Catholic in a pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic coun- 
try”; and is sure he would not “find 
it difficult to be a Roman Catholic 
but only to become one.” Indeed, 
on the whole, he would “find it 
much easier to be writing on the 
other side.” 

Professor Taylor appears to feel 
that Catholicism would have to be 
more nearly coextensive with sanc- 
tity in order to support an exclusive 
claim to be the one true Church 
founded by Our Lord. The chap- 
ters by Professor Goudge and the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester are con- 
cerned largely with discussion of 
the classical arguments from the 
New Testament and Church His- 
tory. 

Alone among his group, Principal 
J. W. Oman carries above his chap- 
ter a special sub-title, “The Roman 
Sacerdotal Hierarchy.” As _ this 
phrase might warn us, he departs 
in some degree from the general 
tone of courteous and respectful 
sympathy common to the other 
writers. He misunderstands more 
than one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Catholicism; yet his af- 
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firmations are very downright,— 
may we not say “pontifical”? Ina 
self-revealing passage he quotes, 
with seeming approval, Lord Ac- 
ton’s statement that “Newman was 
never a servant, but always a 
manipulator of truth,”—an insinu- 
ation which may well be left to 
stand in its own gross and shame- 
ful nakedness. J. MCS. 


High Stakes and Hair Trigger: The 
Life of Jefferson Davis. By 
Robert W. Winston. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

Judge Winston’s life of Jefferson 
Davis has been written with the 
same thoroughness and originality 
that characterized his well received 
biography of President Andrew 
Johnson. The compiling of this 
volume was a tremendous task, for 
the author had to consult over 200,- 
000 documents—law reports, Con- 
gressional records, letters, the news- 
papers of many cities, etc. 

We are given a life-sized portrait 
of one of the most egotistical, arro- 
gant, ambitious and touchy indi- 
viduals, who, despite his mediocre 
ability, managed by his militant 
advocacy of the cause of slavery 
and secession to become in turn 
Congressman, Senator, Secretary of 
War and finally President of the 
rebel Southern Confederacy. 

Although of very humble stock, 
he posed as an aristocrat, ever 
ready to defend his honor—he never 
actually did so—with sword or 
pistol; a democrat he was an out- 
an-out imperialist, desirous of an- 
nexing Texas even at the cost of an 
unjust war, to acquire Cuba and 
Mexico in order to create more slave 
territory; although a professed pa- 
triot, his every word at home in 
Mississippi and at Washington was 
in favor of rebellion and secession. 
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Why he was ever chosen Presi- 
dent of the short-lived Southern 
Confederacy is beyond us. He never 
showed marked ability whether at 
West Point in the early days or later 
on when he held official positions 
at Washington. But he made him- 
self popular by his impassioned de- 
nunciation of the tyrant abolition- 
ists of the North, who dared believe 
that the Negro had a soul, and that 
slavery ought to be banished for- 
ever from a free Republic. 

Davis failed to secure foreign aid 
from both England and France, al- 
though a clever diplomat might 
easily have won them over at the 
time because of their jealousy of 
the North. He failed to outline a 
united campaign for his army, and 
antagonized competent generals like 
Lee and Johnston who dared differ 
from him. Too proud to surrender 
at the end with the gallant Robert 
Lee, he had to face the deeper hu- 
miliation of capture and imprison- 
ment, and barely escaped a traitor’s 
death. B. L. C. 


The Duel of the Queens. A Romance 
of Mary, Queen of Scotland. By 


E. Barrington. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 
Henry of Navarre. By Henry Dwight 

Sedgwick. Indianapolis: The 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $5.00. 

It seems thoroughly suitable that 
the last published book from the 
pen of that somewhat paradoxical 
Englishwoman, L. Adams _ Beck, 
who died recently in Japan while 
studying Oriental religions but was 
best known to the reading world 
as the romantic “E. Barrington,” 
should have been a study of the 
rival queens, Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart. This time, truly, the past- 
mistress of fictional biography 
found a subject after her own 
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heart—a subject so essentially dra- 
matic, so charged with inherent 
contrasts and innate tragedy that 
it fairly cried out for a treatment 
of dignified simplicity. What the 
author has given it is, instead, the 
colorful embroidery and occasional 
melodrama of the popular novel. 
With this limitation accepted, there 
is no denying that the novel is ab- 
sorbingly interesting—that its fact 
is infinitely more interesting than 
its fiction—and that if “E. Barring- 
ton” writes with uncompromising 
and sometimes uncritical prejudice 
in favor of her “tragic queen of 
beauty,” it is a prejudice most of 
her readers are likely to share. 
From Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s 
opulently prepared volume on 
Henry of Navarre, however, one ex- 
pected a more serious treatment, 
and it is as surprising as it is dis- 
appointing to find in the Preface 
this candid announcement: “Most 
people think of Henry IV. as the 
hero of Ivry with panache blanc 
blazing amidst the thickest car- 
nage ... or as the lawgiver of the 
Edict of Nantes, or as the Vert 
Galant sporting with the Charmante 
Gabrielle. In deference to these 
romantical, Protestantish or sexu- 
ally-minded possible readers, I have 
concentrated my attention upon 
such conceptions, and left out of the 
background all I could of what is 
usually called history—those na- 
tional, ethical and intellectual 
changes summed up under the title 
Reformation; also, the political as- 
pects of dying feudalism; and also, 
the general condition of bourgeoisie, 
peasants, women, and so on, at the 
close of the sixteenth century.” 
That is to say, he has omitted 
everything that could make a really 
valuable study of one of the storm- 
iest and most problematical periods 














in the history of Christendom— 
not even attempting to provide that 
key, that interpretation which in- 
telligent readers have grown to de- 
mand, and such philosophic his- 
torians as Mr. Hilaire Belloc or Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis unfailingly pro- 
vide. 

Mr. Sedgwick has, to be sure, 
succeeded bravely in veiling his 
own personal “prejudices and idio- 
syncrasies,” the Huguenots and the 
Catholics of his pages being about 
equally bloody, hot-headed, fanat- 
ical or political. And having deter- 
mined, like E. Barrington, upon the 
romantic approach to a none-too- 
beautiful story, he rightly concen- 
trates upon the portraits of the 
women who influenced Henry: his 
mother Jeanne d’Albret, his mother- 
in-law Catherine de Medicis, Mar- 
got or Marguerite his first wife, the 
varying mistresses—of whom Ga- 
brielle d’Estrées, who died upon the 
eve of their expected marriage, was 
the most interesting and the most 
permanent,—and finally the queen 
Marie de Medicis whom he left as 
regent for their young son, Louis 
XIII. 

That Henry himself was a phi- 
landerer and voluptuary rather than 
a great lover, a man of coarse man- 
ners and not very definite princi- 
ples, seems clear enough. The im- 
portant point is not that he was 
also a great soldier—for so were 
most of his contemporaries — but 
that he was a man of admirable 
common sense and fundamental 
humanity. To have been able to 
declare, in an age so poisoned by 
fanaticism and homicidal hysteria, 
that “Religion is planted in the 
heart by teaching and argument, it 
is confirmed by example, not by 
the sword”—or again to point out 
“All that the civil wars have ac- 
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complished is to fill France with 
blood, fire and wrongs and to leave 
the people a prey to brigandage”— 
was to be a great statesman, too. 
Henry IV. came between the fac- 
tions which made possible the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew on one 
side and the assassination of the 
Guises on the other: and if he 
shared the historic fate of the peace- 
maker in this world, one hopes he 
attained eventually to the historic 
beatitude promised in the next. 

K. B. 


Chiseled in Air. By Catherine M. 
Bresnan. New York: Literary 
Publications. $2.00. 


“Song is a snowflake, 
Star-pointed delight, 
A feathery crystal 
Poising in flight. 


“Song is a dewdrop 
Distilled in a rose, 
Transfused with the 
fragrance 
Its petals enclose.” 


These lines from the poem to 
which this attractive and well- 
printed little volume is indebted for 
its name suggest both Miss Bres- 
nan’s conception of lyric verse and 
the skill with which she gives it 
form and substance. Love, friend- 
ship, music, art, nature and spiritual 
experiences are woven into these 
ethereal songs. Like all poets, she 
is sensitive to the beautiful, and 
like most poets, she has sometimes 
made the mistake of deifying it; for 
she says 


“T have seen Beauty once 
In clearest light defined, 
And now my dazzled eyes 
To all else have grown blind. 
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“As mystics have held God, 
And seers have captured Truth, 
I have enshrined the Thing 
That brought me joy and truth.” 


From this illusion of the young 
Miss Bresnan has no doubt recov- 
ered, for there are evidences in 
other poems of a growing awareness 
of the fact that the God of the mys- 
tics is not only the Truth of the 
seers but the ultimate, quintessen- 
tial Beauty. 

There are some fine loyalties in 
this book, not the least of them the 
tributes to dead friends. Of Elinor 
Wylie’s art, Miss Bresnan sings, 


“Her words were a flutter of 
wings, 
Vibrating the air 
With music of wonderings 
Akin to prayer,” 


and she says of Marguerite Wil- 
kinson, 


“She sought Thee as a pilgrim 
turned 
From vanities and dross 
To find life’s verities 
Beneath Thy cross.” 


This is the first published collec- 
tion of poems that have given much 
pleasure to readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp, America and other period- 
icals. W. T. W. 


Essays on Things. By William Lyon 


Phelps. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 

A book by Professor Phelps of 
Yale is always a joy and the present 
volume is no exception. Not even 
the most exacting and dyspeptic 
critic could find anything to grumble 
at in this delightful collection. The 
subjects vary from “London as a 
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Summer Resort,” to “Worry,” “The 
Weather,” “A Pair of Socks,” 
“Tea,” “Music of the Spheres,” and 
“Eating Breakfast,” and belong to 
the tradition of Charles Lamb: they 
are warmly human, tolerant, char- 
acterized by such wit, humor and 
wisdom as warm the reader’s heart 
and are delectably flavored with the 
first person singular. 

Few men writing to-day are as 
saturated with a knowledge of liter- 
ary history as Professor Phelps, but 
he carries his learning admirably. 
He and pedantry are not on speak- 
ing terms. An occasional sentence 
or paragraph, innocent enough look- 
ing in itself, is the fruit of enor- 
mous reading and deep thought. 
“There are of course,” he writes, 
“no friends like living, breathing, 
corporeal men and women; my de- 
votion to reading has never made 
me arecluse. How could it? Books 
are of the people, by the people, 
for the people. Literature is the 
immortal part of history; it is the 
best and most enduring part of 
personality.” 

This is a smart age and it is smart 
to be a pessimist. The typical 
pessimist considers himself a “su- 
perior” sort of person; actually he 
is often a poseur and nearly always 
a bore. 

Professor Phelps is an optimist, 
not because he is unthinkingly 
cheerful but because he looks on 
life bravely, sees in the light of his 
wide knowledge of the past the tri- 
umph of right and decency and be- 
lieves, with his favorite Browning, 
that “God’s in His heaven, all’s right 
with the world.” He has an abound- 
ing and contagious enthusiasm. An 
heroic act, a gripping story, a gor- 
geous symphony, a fine poem, or a 
good play thrills him with the same 
delight as a foot-ball victory did in 




















his undergraduate days—and prob- 
ably still does. Finally, his hu- 
manity is deep and unfailing and 
his secret ultimately is that before 
all things else he is a humanist in 
its noblest and most significant 
sense. 

Essays on Things is a book to 
read, to enjoy and to own so that 
the re-reading and re-enjoying may 
always be close at hand. J.J.R. 


A Survey of National Trends in Bi- 
ology. By Edward J. v. K. Menge, 
Ph.D., Sc.D. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00. 

This is a volume resulting from a 
series of lectures given by the au- 
thor at the national universities of 
Cordoba, Montevideo, and Santiago. 
In the space of 150 pages, of which 
one-third is occupied with biblio- 
graphical matter, there is reviewed 
fairly adequately the present posi- 
tion of biological science, with some 
account of its more recent achieve- 
ments and the problems still await- 
ing solution. Within such limits it 
was possible only to glance at the 
primary concerns of the day: the 
nature of life, of protoplasm, the 
cause of variation, cancer, heredity 
and environment in their relations 
to genetics, disease and criminality, 
the existence or not of inferior and 
superior races, economic entomol- 
ogy. So too with a few of the out- 
standing theories: the metabolic of 
sex, emergent evolution, plasmog- 
eny, the axial gradient, and the or- 
ganizationcentrum theory. 

The scientist is not usually adept 
at publicity, but Dr. Menge has suc- 
ceeded in indicating the extent to 
which modern research is in touch 
with the needs of mankind. Be it 
investigation of diabetes, the wheat 
crop, or even plant photosynthesis, 
the man-in-the-street is destined to 
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reap the benefit. The principal con- 
tributions of twenty-two different 
nations are listed. The ingenuous 
learn also what germ it is in the sci- 
entist which makes even biological 
trends often so national. One chap- 
ter is devoted to philosophical con- 


siderations. Dr. Menge tends to 
shelter behind the poet who wrote: 


“A sense of law and beauty, a face 
turned from the clod, 
Some call it evolution and others 
call it God.” 
W. H.C. 


American Society. By Charles Frank- 
lin Thwing, D.D., L.L.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
The good and the evil in modern 

America are about evenly balanced, 
in the judgment of the President 
Emeritus of Western Reserve. He 
evaluates America’s social, political, 
educational and religious status 
with a vast tolerance, and from a 
distinctly Protestant position, as he 
himself points out. Nevertheless, 
many of his conclusions and recom- 
mendations are essentially pro- 
Catholic; and in examining the Prot- 
estant churches he exhibits simul- 
taneously and inadvertently the 
strength of the Catholic society of 
the nation, as any keen and impar- 
tial reader will observe. He states, 
however, quite frankly, that it 
would be beneficial for the country 
if Protestantism would adopt in es- 
sence the Catholic teaching concern- 
ing marriage. 

The best and the worst in Ameri- 
can society, as in any other, are 
found in the individual, but the in- 
dividualism rampant in America, 
being too prone to become excessive, 
is at once a menace to the family, 
to society, to government, and to 
the Church. America is material- 
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istic, yet idealistic; its people are 
self-centered, luxury loving, and yet 
give vast sums to uplift and to re- 
lieve mankind. It is primarily an 
emotional nation, but an intellectual 
domination possesses it—not purely 
intellectual, but rather practically 
intellectual. Our Protestant churches 
are weak because of divisions and 
rivalry, current American emotion- 
alism with its eccentricities, and 
lack of training in the home. But 
on the other hand, Dr. Thwing con- 
siders it a sign of strength that the 
“worshipful element” is being intro- 
duced into religious services, eccle- 
siastical architecture and music. It 
is also a hopeful sign in the world 
of religion that the Protestant 
churches are searching for common 
“fundamental and catholic bases of 
faith.” 

The federal system of govern- 
ment is of infinite power to the 
American commonwealth, but it is 
threatened with serious danger be- 
cause of lack of ability in those who 
are in control of it. The author be- 
lieves them to be selfish, partisan, 
and men of little wisdom. He puts 
the question as to whether Ameri- 
cans should adapt their old political 
and civil forms of government to 
new social and economic conditions, 
or whether they should attempt to 
try a new type of social and eco- 
nomic administration of affairs. 
Thus are America’s problems, ca- 
pacities and incapacities set over 
against each other. 

These essays cover the years of 
writing from 1911 to 1930, and 
while the strongest are the latest, 
the older ones are interesting be- 
cause of the philosophy character- 
istic of one of America’s great schol- 
ars, and because of his knowledge 
of modern psychology, particularly 
exemplified in the essay entitled 
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“The Pilgrim’s Motive and Contri- 
bution.” E. A. C. 


The Catholic Church in Connecticut. 
By the Right Rev. Thomas S. Dug- 
gan, D.D., Vicar-General of the 
Diocese of Hartford. New York: 
The States History Co. $4.50. 

It is no adverse criticism of Msgr. 
Duggan’s excellent work to say that 
its most interesting portions are the 
first two chapters. One cannot read 
them in an indifferent mood; they 
are too compelling for that. In 
them one may find a concise yet 
highly readable account of a period 
of American Church history too 
little known in any of its fullness. 
With a fine appreciation of their rel- 
ative merits, and with a freshness 
that makes the account of them en- 
gaging, the author gives bits of his- 
torical information that should be 
known by every American Catholic, 
as well as by every Catholic New 
Englander. For instance, he sheds 
new light on that so-called legiti- 
mate system of slavery, hardly less 
reprehensible than that which ob- 
tained in our southern states some 
one hundred years later,—the trans- 
portation of Irish fugitives to the 
colonies. Just as interesting is his 
account of the Acadian exiles and 
of the part France played, jointly 
with England, in this travesty of 
justice; of the first priest to visit 
the State, Father Gabriel Juiellettes, 
a French Jesuit, who came on a dip- 
lomatic rather than a spiritual mis- 
sion; of the treatment accorded 
Anglicans, Methodists and Baptists 
who fared no better under a Con- 
gregationalist régime than did the 
thoroughly despised Papist immi- 
grants; of Doctor Gallaudet, a name 
well known in the history of the 
education of deaf-mutes in this 
country; of the passing through 
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Connecticut of Fathers Harvey and 
Gordon, chaplains to the troops un- 
der Colonel Thomas Dongan, New 
York’s first Catholic Governor. 

It is regrettable that the restric- 
tions of space, and perhaps of time, 
have necessitated a treatment, par- 
ticularly in the second part of the 
work, so condensed as to appear in 
some instances almost sketchy. One 
might almost wish that the work 
had been delayed until Msgr. Dug- 
gan could have incorporated the en- 
tire story of his intimate associa- 
tion with the hundreds of Hartford 
priests and their problems. He has 
however given to the Church in New 
England a volume worthy of the 
heroic efforts it chronicles. He has 
given to the Church in the United 
States a valuable addition to Cath- 
olic Americana. His work will take 
an important place in the bibliogra- 
phy of American Church history. 
J. B.C. 


Impressions of Japanese Architecture. 
By Ralph Adams Cram. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. $4.00. 

When Mr. Cram first wrote these 
“impressions” of Japanese art and 
culture in 1905, he harbored some 
fears lest that art and culture perish 
through the increasing Westerniza- 
tion of Japan by the “industrial, 
commercial and technological civi- 
lization” of the West. Now, twenty- 
five years later, in an added chapter 
at the end of this reprinted, illus- 
trated volume, his fears, alas, have 
become almost a certainty. “Judg- 
ing from the photographs,” Tokyo, 
as well as Yokohama and Nagasaki, 
says he, “is a replica of a prosper- 
ous and ambitious city of the Middle 
West.” “Whether this [Westerni- 
zation] is for good or ill, only the 
future can prove”; but for Mr. 
Cram, judging by his warm admira- 
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tion and valiant defense of the old 
order of things, it is undoubtedly a 
great evil. And in so far as he de- 
plores the passing of Japan’s tra- 
ditional art—not only architecture, 
but sculpture, painting and the 
crafts as well—we are one with him 
in condemning the “ugly orgies” 
that go under the name of “self-ex- 
pression,” whether in the East or in 
the West. 

However, we cannot go any fur- 
ther with him with any degree of 
sureness in his comparison between 
the art of Japan and that of the 
West. For example, while he con- 
cedes some excellent qualities to 
Greek, Byzantine and Renaissance 
art, he maintains that, both ideally 
and esthetically, the art of the for- 
mer is superior to that of the latter 
—and this notwithstanding the imi- 
tative character of even the best 
period of Japanese art (such as the 
Nara, Kyoto and Kamakura) and 
their indebtedness to Chinese and 
Korean cultural and artistic influ- 
ences, of which Mr. Cram is not un- 
aware. Or again, Mr. Cram would 
have us believe that the thirteen 
centuries (from the sixth to the 
nineteenth) of traditional Japanese 
art—or culture in general for that 
matter—is the longest ethnically or- 
ganic period in the whole history of 
art, while it is an historical fact 
that the great, purely native, Dynas- 
tic and Magic art of Egypt flour- 
ished almost uninterruptedly for 
three thousand years, and that 
Christian art—wholly Catholic, we 
may safely say—shone forth in all 
its spiritual splendor for half as 
long, or two centuries longer than 
Japanese. Or still again: “All the 
art of Europe is individual: all the 
art of the East is communal,” in 
refutation of which the Egyptian 
and Byzantine art speaks for itself. 
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But aside from such errors of 
critical comparative evaluation, 
these impressions of Japanese art 
are both informative and stimulat- 
ing. Charged as they are with spirit- 
ual and artistic ideals, they will do 
much to make both the Western 
and Eastern reader pause and re- 
flect on what T. S. Eliot calls the 
modern “Wasteland.” D. F. 


Come to Think of It. By G. K. Ches- 
terton. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $2.50. 

If it has not already been done, 
some day there will be a work in 
ten volumes entitled Digest of the 
Wisdom of Mr. Chesterton, which 
will contain the essentially good 
pronouncements on topical matters 
of this prince of writers. Pending 
the arrival of this delight, we must 
take Mr. Chesterton’s books and 
articles one by one and extract for 
ourselves, shall we say, quarry, the 
jewels. In the present volume there 
are gathered many of the contribu- 
tions to a London weekly during the 
past few years; brief, bright and 
brotherly, as the old invitation to 
Sunday afternoon services used to 
run. If one wearies a little of the 
mode of presentation—some con- 
temporaries seem to be busily imi- 
tating his style—it is useless to deny 
that on the big questions that peo- 
ple nowadays discuss Mr. Chester- 
ton is invariably sound and clear- 
headed. How scathing is his wit 
may here be seen in such papers as 
those on “Evil Euphemisms” and 
“Vulgarity,” which are perhaps the 
best of a somewhat nondescript 
collection. We could wish a little 
holiday for Mr. Chesterton; say, a 
cruise in a Marconi-less ship for 
six weeks or so: he is really too 
hard-worked. 


A. 
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Shorter Notices——Professor Caza- 
mian of the University of Paris has 
written the first part of a somewhat 
difficult work in research, The De- 
velopment of English Humour (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00). 
To trace the course of so subtle a 
thing as humor, even though the 
task be limited to the humor of one 
nation, is no mean adventure. And 
the Professor does it well, if not 
very profoundly. What is humor? 
Not mere fun nor a delight in the 
comic side of life, but some clever 
presentation of a thing other than 
the obvious and the dull. “A kind 
of mastery over one’s feelings is 
thus among the conditions of hu- 
mor,” says the author of this little 
book, “but that repression, that 
negative power is not of course suf- 
ficient; along with it there must be 
a positive virtue, the shrewdness 
that perceives the actual paradoxes 
of experience, and the agility that 
allows one to think on two different 
planes.” An interesting point about 
English humor would be a compari- 
son between the age of Chaucer and 
the age of Amos ’n’ Andy. But Pro- 
fessor Cazamian in this first little 
volume only brings us down to the 
Renaissance and we must “bide a 
wee” for his further studies. 

The Story of University College, 
Dublin, compiled by Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus (Dublin: The Tal- 
bot Press, Ltd. 21 s.), may be tabu- 
lated as part of the record of the 
struggles of Catholic University ed- 
ucation in Ireland. There is a brief 
account of Cardinal Newman’s foun- 
dation and its subsequent collapse 
due to a number of causes. This 
University College of Dublin foun- 
dation followed, which, after con- 
siderable negotiation, was turned 
over to the Irish Jesuits by the Irish 
bishops, October 26, 1883. Much 
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of the present volume of some 600 
pages is concerned with men as- 
sociated with the University as di- 
rectors, teachers, students, or pa- 
trons, among them many names 
now well known to the world of let- 


ters or the professions. You will 
recognize at once Douglas Hyde the 
Gaelic scholar, Eon MeNeill the his- 
torian, W. B. Yeats the poet, George 
Sigerson, joint author of The Poets 
and Poetry of Munster, Padraic 
Pearse of Easter Week, the Red- 
mond brothers and many others. 
The entire life of the University 
between 1883-1909 is chronicled for 
us in a volume which is genuinely 
worth while. A splendid record of 
service to Catholic education in 
spite of poverty, and sometimes 
misunderstanding and apathy. 
What shall our boys read? Wild 
West tales, stories of pranks and 
games at school? At least these are 
better than tabloids and funny 
sheets. But why not pick out some- 
thing exciting which is true? Not 
merely harmless, but positively in- 
spiring? The story of the Jesuit 
Martyrs, canonized last year, White 
Horsemen (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. 90 cents), appeals to the 
reviewer as ideal for boys. It com- 
bines romance with fact. And when 
told by the practiced pen of Mrs. 
Thomas Concannon, M.A., Litt.D., it 
runs on so simply and interestingly 
that one cannot lay it down. St. 
Isaac Jogues, discoverer of our own 
Lake George; mighty St. Jean de 
Brébeuf and St. Gabriel Lalemant, 
with their necklaces of red-hot 
tomahawks; St. Anthony Daniel, 
consumed in the flames that burnt 
his missionary chapel; St. Charles 
Garnier, slain as he gave absolution; 
St. Noél Chabanel, binding himself 
by vow to remain on the Indian Mis- 
sion which he hated—these are real 
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heroes, and what boy is so blasé as 
not to love them or be untouched by 
their noble lives. 

Little Brother Goes Soldiering, 
by R. H. Kiernan, with an Intro- 
duction by Stephen Gwynn (New 
York: Richard R. Smith. $1.50), 
is a war book, but it is not propa- 
ganda. It is the record, written 
up in diary form, of the experi- 
ences of a young Catholic soldier 
who served in the British Army dur- 
ing the last two years of the World 
War. It is realistic, but it is not 
“realism,” in the academic and lit- 
erary sense of the term. The de- 
scription of conditions while in 
training at home suggest that there 
were worse horrors than those of 
death and danger in the front line. 
Those who served in any of the al- 
lied armies during the war will rec- 
ognize the truthfulness of the de- 
scriptions of non-commissioned of- 
ficers—the bullying truculence of 
the “lead-swingers,” clinging to 
their safe and comfortable jobs at 
home, contrasted with the relative 
kindliness and human considerate- 
ness of the men who knew the feel- 
ings and sufferings of those under 
them by their own experiences. We 
have needed to be reminded lately 
that humanity and generosity, as 
well as supernatural belief and prac- 
tice, were to be found amongst sol- 
diers as well as the baser traits of 
human nature which the circum- 
stances of war bring into promi- 
nence. 

There is good value for one’s 
money in Father Jarrett’s latest 
book, The House of Gold (New 
York: Cathedral Library Associa- 
tion. $1.25). In its nearly three 
hundred closely printed pages we 
have the full Lenten course of ser- 
mons preached in the Church of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, New York 
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City, in 1930. The dedicatory letter 
to Msgr. McMahon is an affectionate 
tribute to that prelate’s influence 
for good over the priests and peo- 
ple of this country. The greater 
part of the volume deals with court- 
ship, marriage and the family. 
Lofty idealism, practical common 
sense, sound learning and beautiful 
simplicity,—these are characteristic 
of the present work, as of pretty 
much everything that Father Jar- 
rett writes. One could quote at 
length, but every page of the book 
deserves to be read and pondered. 
In its insistence on Catholic prin- 
ciples, it offers the solution,—the 
one practical solution,—of most of 
the problems which men and wom- 
en face in the attempt to pursue 
happiness successfully amid the 
puzzling conditions of contempo- 
rary life. 

Valuable new editions from the 
B. Herder Book Co. include a one 
volume edition of Hartmann Grisar’s 
authoritative Martin Luther ($5.00) 
adapted from the second German 
edition by Frank J. Eble, M.A.; the 
Right Rev. James Bellord’s fine 
Meditations on Christian Dogma (2 
vols. $5.00); and St. Francis de 
Sales delectable Treatise on the 
Love of God ($2.60), abridged by 
the Sisters of the Visitation, Harrow 
on the Hill, England, the abridg- 
ment consisting in the omission of 
the four first books, as suggested by 
the saintly author himself, and the 
arrangement of the following chap- 
ters in “a deliberate attempt to 
bring the matter of the Treatise 
within the needs of the modern 
mind,” preserving at the same time 
the substance of the Saint’s teach- 
ings, and for the most part in his 
own words.—From the Macmillan 
Co. there is a new edition of Pro- 
fessor Sidney B. Fay’s The Origins 
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of the World War ($4.00). Pro- 
fessor Fay puts two volumes into 
one (of six hundred pages), re- 
writes a few passages in the light of 
recent disclosures, adds some sup- 
plementary notes and mentions the 
latest additions to the documentary 
material now available to the stu- 
dent of British, French, Austrian 
and Serbian sources. No essential 
change in his story of facts or in 
his deductions therefrom appears. 
On the permanent value of this con- 
tribution to the literature which 
analyzes and popularizes official 
publications dealing with the World 
War we have already written. The 
present edition makes the work 
even more complete and more con- 
venient than before. 


Foreign Publications.— We have 
reviewed a number of the volumes 
published by P. L. Couchoud of 
Paris, which under the caption 
Christianisme bitterly attack the 
dogmas, institutions and worship of 
the Catholic Church. The two vol- 
umes, Catéchisme pour Adultes, by 
Louis Coulange (Paris: Les Edi- 
tions Rieder. 24fr.) gainsay and 
ridicule every article of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, from the existence of 
God to the fact of hell. The Revue 
Apologétique of Paris devoted two 
long articles to the refutation of 
their anti-Christian theses, but, as 
they state nothing new, we do not 
believe that they merit any lengthy 
treatment. They interest us chiefly 
because the author, really the Abbé 
Turmel, once a scholarly defender 
of the Church, has lately been un- 
masked as a priest who has exer- 
cised his ministry during the past 
thirty years while actively engaged 
in spreading atheism. He was sus- 
pended a year ago, after an eccle- 
siastical trial, following which he ac- 























knowledged to Cardinal Charost that 
he had attacked the Church un- 
der the fourteen names of Lenain 
(1900-1911), Lézurec (1901), Dupin 
(1906), Herzog (1907), Coulange 
(1910-1930), Delafosse (1920-1928), 
Dulac (1911-1929), Gallerand (1922- 
1925), Lagarde (1912-1926), Letou- 
reur (1927-1928), Lawson (1914- 
1920), Michel (1921), Perrin (1921- 
1929), and Vanbeck (1910-1920). 
His excommunication by the Holy 
Office last November marks the end 
of the Modernism, which Pope Pius 
X. banished from the Church. 

Outside France, St. Radegunde is 
now practically unknown, though in 
the sixth century her unhappy mar- 
riage to Clotaire, her entrance into 
the convent at Poitiers, and her 
friendship with the poet Fortunatus 
made her famous. When in 568 she 
received from Emperor Justin a 
relic of the True Cross, Fortunatus 
wrote, as her thanks for the gift, the 
celebrated hymns, “Vezilla Regis” 
and “Pange Lingua.” He wrote a 
life of Radegunde and many other 
poems dedicated to her and her 
adoptive daughter. In one of the 
Les Pélerinages Series, Sainte Rade- 
gonde (Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 
10 fr.), Madame Mathilde Alanic re- 
vives her history and portrays the 
pilgrimages with a vigorous sense of 
the dramatic and a style delicate 
and intentionally archaic. 

A Christian is a man living in this 
world but not of it. His education 
must not only prepare him to make 
a living but still more to make a life. 
It must include, consequently, not 
only technical information but char- 
acter formation. Hence the true 
teacher must be a spiritual director, 
whether he be parent or priest. Fa- 
ther Charmot, S.J., in L’ame de l’Ed- 
ucation—La Direction Spirituelle 
(Paris: Edition Spes. 12 /fr.), gives 
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wise advice to such an ideal trainer, 
showing him how to prepare the 
child to withstand the dangers of 
his environment, and actively to 
make society safer and sweeter. He 
advocates energy and courage, but 
shows also the need for obedience 
and Christian suffering. 

Some twenty-five years ago, un- 
der the title Progress in Prayer, the 
firm of Herder published a partial 
translation by Rev. Joseph McSor- 
ley, C.S.P., of Pére Caussade’s valu- 
able treatise on the nature of con- 
templative prayer. The introduc- 
tion to that translation tells some- 
thing of the curious circumstances 
in which Caussade’s book was orig- 
inally planned and published. The 
saintly author undertook his trea- 
tise chiefly because the Catholic 
mystical tradition had been almost 
swept away in the violent reaction 
which followed the condemnation of 
Quietism. To carry all possible 
conviction, as well as to forestall 
misinterpretation, he put forth his 
teaching under the shelter of Bos- 
suet’s great name. It is the com- 
plete treatise by Father Caussade 
which is presented in Bossuet Maitre 
d’Oraison (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 15 
fr.) by the indefatigable Abbé Bre- 
mond, who adds moreover notes of 
his own and a preface of nearly for- 
ty pages. 

Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, Paris, 
sends us a number of French books 
for children. Sainte Salsa, whose 
story is told by M. T. Latzarus, and 
La Petite Nellie du Dieu Saint, pre- 
sented to us by René des Granges. 
The two little girls, were far enough 
apart in time though united in their 
love for Christ. The first is the pa- 
tron saint of the ancient town of 
Tipasa, still extant on the seacoast 
of Algeria. It was there in 325 that 
Salsa, the cherished daughter of in- 
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fluential pagans, revolted against 
the worship of the Serpent God, 
Draco, and was baptized a Christian. 
Taken by her parents to Draco’s 
temple on his great feast, Salsa was 
inspired to save her city from idol- 
atry, and while the Temple attend- 
ants slept off a day of orgy, she 
managed, with a crowbar, to un- 
fasten the brazen serpent from his 
altar and saw him hurtle down the 
cliff into the sea. Aroused, the ter- 
rified and furious priests dragged 
the fearless girl to the highest rock 
and threw her into the waves below. 
The body was recovered by a Gallic 
sea captain whose ship was held 
outside the harbor by strange 
storms until he yielded to the 
promptings of a recurrent dream 
and dove down to where the martyr 
was lying. In death, the fourteen 
year old girl won her victory and on 
the site of Draco’s defeat, the Tipa- 


sians built first a chapel and then a 


basilica dedicated to her. Little Nel- 
lie Organ of Cork was only four and 
a half years old when she died in 
the Hospital of the Holy Shepherd 
but she seemed to live always in the 
presence of her “Holy God.” Told 
in the form of a play, her story 
opens with our Holy Father Pius X. 
in doubt whether he is following the 
will of God in signing the decree for 
Children’s Communions, when an 
Irish monk comes to ask forgive- 
ness, for having given Holy Com- 
munion to baby Nellie. It is the di- 
vine answer to his doubts for which 
the Holy Father had been waiting. 
Nellie was the messenger to the chil- 
dren of the world from the heart of 
Christ. Both books are attractively 
printed with highly modern illustra- 
tions by Henri Brochet and Annie 
Storey respectively. 

Jeanjean, translated by J. Munaut 
from the Flemish text by L. Duy- 
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kers, is the tale of a baby refugee 
who learned to sleep through bom- 
bardments in his nurse’s arms in a 
cellar during 1914 and escaped from 
stricken Antwerp with his faithful 
Sophie and his soldier father and 
anxious young Mother. His baby 
love and courage helped his Mother 
through the gray days in London 
when his Father was at the Front 
and it is a much more mature but 
still charming Jeanjean whom we 
leave at the end determined to grow 
up to fight for his King and his baby 
sister, sent to him by Jeanjean’s 
friend, the Little Jesus, on the Feast 
of the Epiphany. Against a back- 
ground of “bad Boches,” M. Duy- 
kers sketches with sympathy and 
humor the development of the brave 
little refugee. Not so well written 
is Mlle. Vincent’s Maman du Ciel, 
the story of the precocious and over- 
sensitive Rosie who discovered when 
she was barely five that her Father 
had married twice, and whose child- 
hood was overshadowed by the fear 
that the Mamma she loved so much 
was only her stepmother. The in- 
tensive descriptions of Rosie’s secret 
sufferings and contrition for her 
acts of mischief make it seem a lit- 
tle morbid for children, but it is a 
nice picture of devoted French fam- 
ily life. — Then there is a very de- 
lightful edition of La Fontaine’s 
Fables Choisies, illustrated with ex- 
ceptionally clever woodcuts of our 
old favorites by V. Stuyvaert. 
Maurice Briault has written and 
illustrated La Prodigieuse Vie de 
René Caillié, who in 1816, a boy of 
seventeen, sailed from a small port 
in France to Senegal. He had sixty 
francs in his pocket but a great am- 
bition ate his heart—to explore for 
his country the interior of Africa 
which was then, geographically 
blank. Caillié managed to survive 
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scurvy, starvation, the brutality of 
the Moors and the exhaustion of the 
way and in April, 1828, just a year 
to a day after leaving Sierra Leone, 
he stumbled into Timbuktu, the 
center of the Great Western Cara- 
van Route, the second Christian to 
penetrate her secrets and the first 
to carry news of them to Europe. 
It was only the shadow of a man 
who reached the French Consul in 
Tangier in September, 1828. He had 
with him, however, the full notes of 
his journeying across the sands, and 
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the identification of the River Ni- 
ger, which previous travelers, white 
or Arabic, had confused with the 
Nile. In 1928, a military féte in 
Timbuktu celebrated the centenary 
of the explorer whose vision had 
foreseen and been an inspiration to 
the day when the French Flag 
should cover every step of his 
march. Caillié lived only ten years 
after his return to France, for there 
is more misery than romance in the 
tinkle of a camel bell. M. Briault’s 
drawings are better than his text. 
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Harper & Bros., New York: 

Fatal Interview. Edna St. Vincent Millay. $2.00. 
Jesurr Mission Parss, New York: 

The Padre of the Press. By Thomas J. Feeney. 

J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 

The Official Catholic Directory Anno Domini 1931. $3.00 & $5.00. 
Horace Liveniant, New York: 

Breaking the Silence. By T. St. John Gaffney. $3.50. 
LoneMANS, Green & Co., New York: 

In Defence of Purity. By Dietrich Von Hildebrand. $2.25. Sit. Joan. By Clare Oddie. 
$1.00. The Mass. By Dom Jean de Puniet. $2.50. 

Tae Macmittan Co., New York: 

The Sisters of Mercy. Historical Sketches 1831-1931. Supplementary Manual. By Sister 
Mary Josephine Gately. 2 vols. $6.75. The Stars in their Courses. By Sir James Jeans. 
$2.50. The Nemesis of American Business. By Stuart Chase. $2.00. Unto God. By the 
Sister Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 96 cents. 

Oxrorp Unrversitry Press, New York: 

Letters of John Keats. Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman. 2 vols. $14.00. International 
Adjudications. Modern Ser. Vol. III. Edited by John Bassett Moore. $2.50. Classics of 
International Law, edited by James Brown Scott: Questionum Juris Publici Libri Duo, 
by Cornelius van Bynkershek, Vols. I. & Il., $10.00; Elementorum Jurisprudentiga Uni- 
versalis Libri Duo, by Samuel Pufendorf, Vols. I. & II., $7.50. 

Frepertcx Pusrer, New York and Cincinnati: 
Matters Liturgical. By Rev. Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R. Translated and revised by Rev. 
Thomas Mullaney, C.SS.R. $83.00. 
Simon & Scuvuster, New York: 
The Pure in Heart. By Franz Werfel. $3.00. 
Tue Vixine Press, New York: 
More Boners. Compiled by Alexander Abingdon. $1.00. Play the Game. Edited by Mitchell 
V. Charnley. $3.50. 
Dovstepay, Donan & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
Treasures Upon Earth. By David Stewart. $2.00. 
Paincetron University Press, Princeton, N. J.: 
Modern Architecture. By Frank Lloyd Wright. $4.00. 
CuristopHer PustisHine House, Boston: 

The Father's Curse. By Rev. A. M. Grussi. $2.00. Inspirations. By Nellie Rosilla Taylor. 
$2.00. 

Tue Meapor Pustisuine Co., Boston: 

Experiences of a Heart. Anonymous. $1.00. Etchings of Fenelon Fails. By Lilian Edna 
Austin. $1.50. Blue Lady. By Mary Patrice Hartney. $1.00. 

Tue Srratrorp Co., Boston: 
Questions of the Day. By Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. $3.00. 
Harvarp Unrversrry Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Magical Art of Virgil. By Edward Kennard Rand. $5.00. Letters of John Ill King of 
Portugal 1521-1557. Portuguese text. Edited by J. D. M. Ford. 
Dvusante Instrrute, Notre Dame, Ind.: 
The King’s Steward. By George N. Lyons. $1.10. 
Ricnarp A. Mayer, Chicago: 
This Catholic Religion. By Rev. James A. Magner, Ph.D., S.T.D. Cloth $1.50. Paper 75 cents. 
B. Herver Boox Co., St. Louis: 

Fountains of Joy. By Rev. Frederick A. Houck. $2.00. Marie Eustelle Harpain. By Her- 
sey Wauchope. 90 cents. My Sins of Omission. By Jacques Debout. 90 cents. Apolo- 
getics. By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. $2.00. 

Bauce Pustisnine Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Selections from Ecclesiastical Latin. Compiled by Rev. Wm. VY. Groessel, M.A. 64 cents. 
Tue Kavurer Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash.: 

The Distributive State. By Rev. Patrick Casey, M.A. New and revised edition. 














